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This Book Will Answer It 

























Q.—Trail of a broken legged deer? 
A.—See Handbook—page 45. 


Q.—Grub list fora two weeks’ 
trip? /, 

A.—See Handbook — f 
page 187. is 
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Q.—Greenwood Lake style bait casting? 
A.—See Handbook—page 226. 


— | It took 100 years to write this book—- 
ee Four years to compile it 


For years and years and years various authorities on subjects per- 
taining to life in the open have been experimenting, practising and 
aa 5 ; learning the one best way to do this or accomplish that—have been 

eee Like bringing up-to-date and standardizing the facts, principles and 
knowledge first experimented with by the original settlers—the 
Indians and Frontiersmen. 

Four years ago Warren Miller, the editor of FreLp AND STREAM, 
started to accumulate and classify information—the best, proven and 
most reliable—on all subjects that interest the man or boy of the 
great outdoors. The information, in the form of paragraphs and 
articles, is signed by its respective authorities and indexed generally 
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Fs : mae under the following main chapter heads :— 
. I. Camp and Trail. VIII. Trout Fishing. 
II. Big Game Hunting. IX. Bass and Muscallonge 
es III. Rifles. X. Salt Water Angling. 
— Bag ne 59 rR IV. Woodcraft. XI. Miscellaneous Angling Data. 
by GAME SPECIES V. Shotguns. XII. Medicine and Transportation. 


XIII. Fish and Game Laws. 
XIV. Where to Go. 
XV. Cross Index. 


rm F& : : VI. Wing Shooting. 
ae wi onde ot Tt So - VII. Camp Cookery. 


Every Outdoorsman 
All Sportsmen 


Need This Book. Why, man, if this 


“ , i | Outdoorsman’s Handbook 





Pz % (Including The Angler’s Guide) 
wi Senne didn’t contain a single fact in addition to the latest Fish, Game and 
” Transportation Laws for the United States and Canada—if it told 














you nothing except of those hundreds of “best places to go” for 
moose, quail, small-mouth, muskeys, etc.—it would be worth dollars 

© bier fork Sead to you. The Where-to-Go Section alone represents a vast amount 
on id Pome REE of painstaking, accurate work. It briefs reports acquired from men 
who “have been there” and who know. 















Bound in indestructible olive-duck. 368 pages—profusely and accu- 
rately illustrated. 


Use This Coupon 


FIELD AND STREAM 
Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 


_ Send me One copy of the OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK as ad- 
vertised above. I enclose $1.50. 
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Address . 


















What’s Your Question? 













CHAPTER VI 
WING SHOOTING 
GAME BIRDS 


























CHAPTER IV 
WOODCRAFT 


FORESTRY OR THE WOODS 
MAN 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


—and Meek Reels are a happy combination. Both are the 
highest quality of their kind that can be made. Both are the recognized 
leaders in the best fishing circles. Both bring contentment far beyond 
their mere utility. They bring the pride of ownership, the atmosphere of 
aristocracy, the satisfaction of perfect superiority. In these illustrations we 
show “Bristol” No. 35 New Adjustable Telescopic Steel Rod and Meek 
No. 5 Blue Grass Reel. 


Ideal Bait Fishing and Trolling Outfit 


“Bristol” No. 35, New Adjustable Telescopic Bait Rod, joints 2514 inches long, 
weight 9!2 ounces. Upper picture (man sitting) shows rod extended full length, 8% 
feet. Lower left-hand picture (with hand) shows rod telescoped to 31'2 inches. 
Enlarged section of same picture shows ingenious automatic locking guides, which 
make the rod adjustable to any length. Joints cannot slip when locked. The guides are 
detachable and interchangeable. Rod may be readily taken apart if desired. Broken 
parts may be replaced in three seconds. The rod is very durable, hangs unysually 
well and is serviceable for many different kinds of fishing. Nickel handle mountings. 
German silver two-ring tie-guides, three-ring tip. With polished maple reversible 
handle, $4.50; with celluloid reversible handle, $5; with cork handle, $5.50. Buy of 
any sporting goods dealer or by mail of us at the above catalogue prices. When order- 
ing, look for the word “Bristol” stamped on the reel seat. 





Meek No. 5 Blue Grass Reel. Designed especially for trolling and bait casting. 
Has spiral gears and tempered tool steel pivots and studs. It is made practi- 
cally by hand, and every one is fitted with an accuracy of construction and 
precision of detail that largely constitutes ita perfection. Every particle of 
material is the best that can be obtained. Rigidly inspected and perfected by 
the most skilled workmen of long experience. It will last 50 years or more 
with proper care. Price $15.00. Order through your sporting goods dealer or 
by mail, of us, at the above catalogue price. When ordering be sure you get 
the genuine bearing the name, B. F. Meek & Son. 


Write for “Bristol” and Meek Catalogues 


Smoribing 49 different rod and reel models. They are FREE for the 
asking. 

Our 1917 “Bristol” Art Calendar is Ready. Beautiful full color repro- 
duction of a Philip R. Goodwin Painting. The best one yet. Beauti- 
ful acquisition for your den. Sent only on receipt of 15c, 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 Horton St. Bristol, Corn. 


Also manufacturers of 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


Twenty-first Year, No. 9 


Mountain 


in the Winter Snows 
By Enos Mills 


heights, through the deep snow, 
and called at my cabin. We 
had spent a few years making slow ad- 
vances—trying to get acquainted. Most 
of these advances had been made by my- 
self, but this morning he became a real 
neighbor, and when I opened the door 
the Master of the Crags appeared pleased 
to see me. Although many a shy, big 
fellow among the wild folks had accepted 
me as a friend, I had not even hoped to 
have a close enough meeting with a wild 
Bighorn Ram to make an introduction 
Recessary for good form. 
Though I stood for a moment just out- 


NE winter morning an old moun- 
tain sheep came down from the 
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Sheep 


side the cabin door, the situation was, 
nevertheless, embarrassing for us both. 
Our advances were confusing, and, while 
I finally brought about a meeting of ac- 
tual contact with Father Bighorn, I did 
so rather rudely. With slowness of 
movement I advanced to greet him, talk- 
ing to him all the while in low tones. 
Plainly his experiences assured him that 
I was not dangerous, yet at the same 
time, instinct was demanding that he re- 
treat. For a time I held him through in- 
terest and curiosity, but presently he 
backed off a few steps. Again I slowly 
advanced and steadily assured him in the 
universal language, tone, that all was well. 
Though not alarmed, he moved off at 


A hunter’s 
natural 
history 

of the 

Big Horn 


right angles, apparently with the inten- 
tion of walking around me. I advanced 
at an angle to intercept him. With this 
move on my part, he stopped to stare 
for. a moment, then turned and started 
away. 


STARTED after him at full speed. 

He, too, speeded, but with snow shoes 
I easily circled him. He quickly learned 
the folly of trying to outrun me; and if 
he did not accept the situation with satis- 
faction, as I think he did, he certainly 
took things philosophically. He climbed 
upon a snow-draped boulder and posed 
as proudly as a Greek god. Then he 
stared at me. 
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Presently he relaxed and showed a 
friendly interest. I then advanced and 
formally introduced myself, accompany- 
ing my ntévements with rapid comment 
and chatter. I asked him if he was glad 
to be alive, asked his opinion concerning 
the weather, the condition of his flock, 
and finally, told him that game preserves 
was one of my hobbies, and in such 
refuges I trusted he had a deep interest. 
All this, while within a few yards of 
him and in a most friendly tone; still he 
remained almost coldly curious. 

At last I begged the rare privilege of 
taking his picture, and as he was not in a 
place for good picture-taking, I concluded 
to drive him to a more suitable one. This 
spot was close to my cabin. To my as- 
tonishment, he was willingly driven to 
the place I wanted him to go! He went 
along as though he had often been driven 
and as though going to a place of which 
he was fond! 

Among scattered pines and willows by 
my brook, I circled him and took a num- 
ber of photographs. Leaving him, I went 
to my cabin-and returned with my com- 
panion, Alfred Oberg, and took addi- 
tional pictures. At last I walked up to 
my Bighorn friend, rubbed his back and 
felt his horns. He was not frightened 
and appeared to enjoy these attentions, 
and seem proud of my association. But, 
my big speechless fellow, I had the most 
from your call! 

Twice afterwards, once in the winter 
and once mid-summer, he again called and 
came up to me, and with dignified confi- 
dence licked salt from my hand. 


- both the Sierras and the Rocky 
Mountains there are numerous flocks 
of Bighorn or Mountain Wild Sheep 
which have a resident stamping ground 
above the timber-line, at an altitude of 
12,000 feet. Summer carries both the 
deer and the elk up to the summit ranges, 
but with the coming of autumn these 
begin to descend and they commonly 
spend the winter a few thousand feet 
lower than their summer range. The 
deer and the elk of the mountains may 
thus be said to migrate vertically. One 
thousand feet of descent equals, approxi- 
mately, the climatic changes of a thou- 
sand-mile southward journey. But sheep 
appear not to migrate; they arc perma- 
nent residents in a region which climatic- 
ally is very like the land along the Arctic 
Circle. 

The heights thus is the home of wild 
sheep. The young are born in bare places 
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**At last we are friends” 
among the crags and the snowfields. All 
stand the storm up close to the sky. 


Though wild sheep do not wear wool they 
are, nevertheless, warmly wrapped. Their 
long, coarse outer coat of hair is almost 
waterproof and it simply defies the cold. 
3ut the sheep go often into the lowlands; 
in spring for the earliest green stuff; in 
summer for salt or for a change; and, 
during the winter, when conditions com- 
mend or command such a move. The 
coming of a storm, or an attack on them, 
and at once they climb high among the 
crags, up close to where the eagles soar. 


NE of my trips as Snow Observer 

carried me across the wild Conti- 
nental Divide of the Rocky Mountains 
while the sky was ‘clearing after a heavy 
snowfall. In climbing to the summit, I 
passed close to three herds of deer that 
were stranded in deep snow. The high 
wind had swept the treeless summit and, 























“The horns are most often broken in fighting” 


in places the snow had been deepiy ex- 
cavated, and elsewhere thrown into mas- 


sive drifts. While on the summit plateau 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet, I rounded a 
crag and came close upon a flock of 


mountain sheep. This flock was in a 
moorland from which the wind had 
knocked most of the snow. The sheep 


were bunched, scattered, and a few were 
lying down. Here in the heights the 
sheep had already forgotten the storm, 
while the elk and the deer far down in 
the wooded slopes were deeply troubled 
by the snow. With this open place on the 
mountain-top, these hardy dwellers of the 
summit could long be indifferent to deep 
snow or to its deliberate melting. 

They bunched in the farthest corner of 
their wind-cleared place and eyed me cu- 
riously while I went by. I back-tracked, 
from where their wallowed trail entered 
this opening, to the nook in which they 
had endured the three-day storm. This 
place was nearly a mile distant, but over 
most of the way from it to the snowless 
pasture, the sheep had traveled on the 
very edge of the plateau, from which wind 
and gravity had cleared most of the snow. 
They had _ stood through the storm 
bunched closely against a leeward plateau 
wall, several yards below the summit. 
The snow had eddied down and buried 
them deeply. It had required a long and 
severe struggle to get out of this snow 
and back through it to the summit, as 
their footmarks and bodily impressions 
plainly showed. 

Evidently mountain sheep know their 
range and understand how to fight the 
game of self-preservation in the moun- 
tain snows. The fact that sheep spend 
their winters on the mountain summits 
indicates that here they find a lower death 
rate and more comfort than they could 
find in the lowlands. This storm was 
a general one and deeply covered several 
states. It was followed by two weeks of 
cold. For several hundred miles along 
this and other ranges the deer and the 
elk had a starving time, while the numer- 
ous flocks of sheep on summits escaped 
serious affliction. 


WAS in the heights when a heavy snow 

came down and did not drift. It lay 
deeply over everything except pinnacles 
and sharp ridges. I made a number of 
snow-shoe trips to see how sheep met 
this condition. During the fall, one flock 
had stood beneath an overhanging cliff. 
When the snowfall ceased, the sheep wal- 
lowed to the precipitous edge of the 
plateau and at the risk of slipping over- 
board, they had traveled along on inch 
or less wide footing for more than a 
mile. Arriving where the summit de- 
scended by steep slope, they ventured out 
in this snowy steep. Either steepness and 
snow weight before their arrival, or with 
the assistance of their tramplings, had 
caused the snow at the top to slip. The 
slide thus started scraped a wide swath 
free of snow as it tore to the bottom. 
In this cleared strip the sheep were feed- 
ing contentedly. 

Snow-slides, large and small, often open 
emergency feeding spaces for sheep. 
Long snow-shoe excursions on the Contr 
nental Divide with numerous short trips 
into the Rocky Mountains which rise 
high back of my cabin, have often brought 
me into the presence of mountain sheep 
in the snow. They are brave, self-reliant, 
capable, and ever alert for every advat 
tageous opportunity or opening. 
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Cy snowy time I searched the height! 
for hours without finding any sheep 
But in descending toward home I fount 
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a number upon a narrow sunny ledge that 
was free from snow. The trampling and 
the warmth of the sheep probably had 
helped clear this ledge. Here they could 
find scanty rations for.a week or longer. 
I could not make out whether they had 
spent the storm time here, or had come 
to it afterwards. In the heights are nu- 
merous narrow ledges and _ knife-edge 
ridges on which but little snow can lodge. 
The cracks and niches of these hold with- 
ered grass, alpine plants, and moss; these 
afford an emergency food supply that 
often has saved snow-bound sheep. 

Sheep are cool-headed fellows, as well 
befits those who are intimately associated 
with precipices, but one day, while slowly 
descending a steep slope, I unintentionally 
threw a flock into confusion. Bunched 
and interested, they watched me approach. 
I had been close to them before, and this 
time I was within sixty or seventy feet 
when I tried to manipulate my camera 
while moving closer. An awkward exhib- 
it of a fall resulted. The sheep, lost in 
curiosity when this happened, fled without 
looking where they leaped. The second 
bound landed them upon an icy pitch 
where every one lost footing, fell, and 
slid several yards to the bottom of the 
slope. Here all regained their feet and 
in regular form ran off at high speed. 


CCIDENTS do befall them. An oc- 

casional one tumbles to death or is 
crushed by falling stone. Sometimes the 
weaker ones are unable to get out of deep 
snow. On rare occasions a mountain lion 
comes upon and slays one or 
several, while they are almost 
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“While deer are sometimes snowbound in the deep forest the sheep are 
free in their wind swept heights” 


of the cliff and the others struggled on 
downward, bucking their way through 
the deep snow. 

In snow the strongest one commonly 
leads. Sometimes sheep fight their way 
through snow deeper than their backs. 
The leading one rears on hind legs, ex- 
tends front feet, leaps upward and for- 
ward, throwing himself with a lunge 
upon the snow. At an enormous cost of 
energy they slowly advance. 


HE flock that fought its way down- 
ward from the heights took advan- 
tage of outcropping rocks, and, down in 


the woods, of almost exposed logs which 
nearly lifted them above the snow. Six 
of the eleven who left the heights at last 


reached shallow snow, where, in a for- 
est glade, they remained for nearly a 
month. 


One winter five sheep were caught in 
the lowlands by a deep snow. They had 
started homeward with the coming of 
the storm, but were fired on by hunters 
and driven back. Becoming snowbound, 
they took refuge in a springy opening at 
the bottom of a forested slope. This open 
spot was not a stone’s throw across. It 
was overspread by outpouring spring 
water which dissolved most of 
the snow. Here the sheep re- 





helpless from weakness or from 
crusted snow. A few times I 
have known of one or more to 
be carried down to death by a 
snowslide. 

While the sheep do not have 
congenial neighbors, they do 
have sunny days. Often the 
heights, for lung periods, are 
sunny and snowless. Some- 
times a storm may rage for 
days down the slopes while the 
sheep, in or entirely above the 
upper surface of the storm 
cloud, do not receive any snow. 
Among their resident neigh- 
bors are the cony, white weasel, 
and flocks of rosy finches and 
white ptmarmigan. In these the 
sheep show no interest, but they 
keep on the watch for subtle 
foxes, bob-cats, and lions. 

Snowfall, like rainfall, often 
is unevenly distributed. At 
times, a short distance below the 
snow-piled heights, one or both 
slopes are snowless; at other 
times, the summits are bare 
while the lowlands are over- 
burdened with snow. Sheep 
appear to quickly discover and 
promptly use any advantage 
afforded by their range. 

One snowy winter an almost 
famished flock of sheep started 
for the lowlands. Two thou- 
sand feet below, the earth in 
places lay brown and snowless 
in the sun. Whether this con- 
dition led the sheep downward, 
or whether the good condition 
of the lowland was unknown to 
them and they came in despera- 
tion, I know not. Already weak, 
they did not get down to tim- 
ber-line the first day. The night 
was spent against a cliff in deep 
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mained for several weeks. This 

place not only afforded a 

moderate amount of food, but 

in it they had enough freedom 
of movement to successfully re- 
sist an attack of wolves. Appar- 

. ently wolves do not attack sheep 
in their wintry heights. Deer 
and elk as well as sheep have 
often made a stand in a springy 
place of this kind. 

Sheep, under normal condi- 
tions, are serene and often play- 
ful. At times the old rams are 
away by themselves; at times 
adventurous excursions are made 

the young rams; during 
favorable conditions the ewes 
and the youngsters wander a 
little by themselves. There ap- 
pears to be the most play when 
the flock is united. Commonly 
they play by twos, and in this 
play butt, push, feint, jump, and 
spar lightly with horns, often 
rising to the vertical on hind 
legs. If a bout becomes particu- 
larly lively the others pause to 
look on. 

They give attention while 
something unusual is doing. One 
day I saw a flock deliberately 
cross a snowdrift when they 
could easily have gone around 
it. But the sheep were vigorous 
from good feed and a mild win- 
ter, and this snowdrift was across 
the game trail on which they 
were slowly traveling. The earth 
was mostly free from snow and 
from a nearby rock pile I saw 
the sheep make fun with this 
drift on the trail. 

Each in turn jumped, while 
those already across lined up to 
watch the fun. All took their 
mishaps merrily and at length 











snow. The following morning 
a dead one was left at the foot 
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the band went on under the 
leadership of an old ewe. 












A LETTER FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 
HE following letter is characteristic of many that we 
receive, but, in its paragraph concerning the writer’s 
boys and their interest in Fietp ANpD.STREAM and the 
great outdoors, it is different, and it opens up a line 

of thought that Editor to a preachment 

under the caption, “Make a regular fellow of him.” This sub- 
ject is too long to handle properly in the limited space avail- 
able in this page, for this time my chum and collaborator, Mr. 

E. F. Warner, representing the business end of the magazine, 

has asked for some space in this issue for a serious talk with 

you all, and he is taking the other column for it. 

All of us, whom the Lord has blest, own boys, and anything 
concerning them interests us. They are the men of to-morrow, 
and how to make the finest possible men of them is our greatest 
concern. This letter of Brother Downey’s makes us thank the 
good God that Fretp AND StrEAM is not too old for the sports- 
If it appeals to him,—is not too old in tone and 
editing to suit his tastes,—then we rest with a sigh of content; 
for as soon as a boy grows out of the “Rover Boys in the 


has inspired your 


man’s boy. 


Fort” type of reading, we hope and pray that his next field 
of investigation be the Great Outdoors, and that the 
magazines that deal with it shall not be too old for him to 
enjoy. Next month I shall enlarge on this subject, and bring 
home more forcibly to the sportsman-parent what the Great 
Outdoors means to his boy—what it has meant to mine—its 
value in body building, and, above all, its value in character 
building. I have written what is in my mind, but there is not 
space for it this time. Below I take pleasure in appending the 
letter which inspired the editorial that you will get next 
month, a letter which, so far from deserving the wastebasket 
as its modest author suggests (no letter to FieLp AND STREAM 
‘ever gets the wastebasket) deserves rathér claboration of the 
author’s thought to the fullest compass the subject requires. 


W. H. M. 
Nov. 24, 1916. 


will 


The letter: 
Dear Epitor: 

The other evening upon coming home, I found a long, paper- 
covered package awaiting opening, bearing the label Fre_p AND 
StrEAM. It sometimes pays to have a wife who appreciates 
her husband’s joy in the opening of a new rod so much that 
she will not be curious enough to “beat him to it.” To say I 
am pleased with the Heddon you sent with my renewal is to 
put it weakly indeed. Suffice to say that I am already getting 
the “feel” of it so as to be used to it next spring when the 
and later for the lake trout. 

This is too much praise for the premium and not enough 
for your magazine Believe, the man who has followed 
a mountain stream, wet to the waist, all day, knows the truth 
of articles you print, and he who has faced the furies of a 
snow storm reads with a thrill such a story of the Wild as 
“Big Horn and Goat in the Peace River Country.” 

Nor am I alone in this appreciation of the greatest and the 


bass season opens 


cleanest of all games, the game of Life in the Open. My 
boys in school are ardent disciples and ask for Fie_p AND 
STREAM when tl think a new copy is due. Their love for 
the Outdoors may be indicated when I say that the Manual 


Shop is now busy with fourteen pairs of skiis for the coming 
snow. The boy who has the nerve to shoot a hill on skiis will 
have the ner a man to do a man’s work in life. 

Long ere this I suppose my letter has been consigned to the 
waste basket, but let me add one word about the two adven- 
turers of the canoe trip. When I saw the black-lined notice of 

i h and read the sad news therein contained, the fact 


their death 
| I had lost two brothers—Brothers in 


came home to me that 


Blood as it -were—and the loss was a personal one to me. The 
epitaph they deserve: 
‘Nature might stand up to all the world and say, 
This was a man!” 
Your sincere friend, G. 2 2B 


EDITORIAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CAMP FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


) Try 
SOLD OUT! 
LMOST every day we receive letters from Frietp ANpD 
STREAM readers, saying that they tried to purchase a copy 
from their newsdealer, and not only found him sold out, but 
also several others they had visited, and finally they have had 
to send to us to obtain the copy at all. 

There are two reasons for this: 

First: Fietp AND STREAM sales are rapidly increasing each 
month, and the dealer finds himself sold out and unable to get 
further copies, or else does not take the trouble to place a 
re-order, or order enough copies to take care of his customers 
for the following month. 


Second: Owing to the enormous increase in the cost of 
manufacture, we have been forced to cut down the orders of 
those dealers who do not sell out their entire allotment, or 
most of it, each month. 


Paper that used to cost 4c a pound, now costs 9 and 10c. 
Ink has gone up in price from 60 per cent to 200 per cent, 
according to quality. Metal and everything else that goes to 
make a magazine is costing more. We have signed a contract 
for the paper to be used in Fretp AND STREAM for next year at 
an increase in price of nearly $10,000. 

We have not increased the subscription price of Fretp Anp 
STREAM nor are we in any way cheapening the quality of the 
magazine. On the contrary, we are making it far better. But, 
we must meet this increased manufacturing cost in some way. 


You perhaps do not know that every newsdealer that handles 
Fietp AND StrEAM has the privilege of returning unsold copies 
to us at the end of the month. 


Those that he does not seli, not only are a dead loss to us, 
but we also have to pay the cost of getting them to the dealer 
and bringing them back. You must remember that some 
dealers handle two and three hundred copies of a magazine 
each month, and if they have four or five copies of Fretp AND 
STREAM left that they can’t sell, they simply send them back, 
and do not take the trouble to reduce their order. Consider 
that there are 60,000 newsdealers in the United States, and 
you can see that it would only take a small percentage of them 
who return from two to five copies, to amount to quite a large 
number of magazines, all of which are a dead loss to us for 
the cost of the manufacture, paper, printing, etc. 

Therefore, instead of increasing the subscription price of 
Fietp AND STREAM, cheapening the quality, or increasing the 
newsstand price to 20c as several magazines are doing to meet 
the situation, we have decided to cut off this waste circulation 
by cutting the newsdealers’ orders of those who keep the maga- 
zine under the counter and make no effort to sell it, down to 
the actual number of copies that they have a sale for each 
month. 

Consequently, it may be that some of our readers will go to 
the newsdealer next month and find Fietp ANp StreAm sold 
out. We don’t want you to be disappointed, and so have gone 
to this rather lengthy explanation, suggesting that you get your 
copy early before your dealer is sold out and give your news- 
dealer an actual order for him to deliver Fietp AND STREAM to 
your home each month, or your office, or if not, to hold a copy 


for you. 


In this will be sure of getting it, and we assure 


you that this co-operation will be more than appreciated. 


E. F. WarRNER 


way you 
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Is 
(Juail Shooting? 


Photographs by Chandler Carter 


O begin at the beginning, we started 

where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence mistakenly says all men start— 
equal—a pure democracy of four men, 
neither of whom had anything on the 
other, each having an equal opportunity 
to attain success, and solely by his own 


efforts. Of course the elements which 
the good old Declaration entirely over- 
looks were always present, viz.: Luck, 
which is Opportunity’s knock, and the 


ability to recognize that knock and then 
the skill to take advantage of what op- 
portunity has to offer. 

Thus, Doc, Charlie, the Kid and my- 
self, each had a double shotgun and 
plenty of shells. Charlie and I had well- 
broken, keen-nosed pointers and setters, 
and Doc fully intended to have one, but, 
just at the last moment something hap- 
pened, luck was against him, and the dog 
did not appear; while the Kid, who at 
this time thought rabbits were not worth 
shooting, and really, I am inclined to 
agree with him, optimistically claimed he 
did not need a dog, but would just hang 
around and get all the birds the rest of 
us missed. (I might add parenthetically, 





he was undertaking some shooting at 
that!) But as the dogs were the real 
thing, to paraphrase Admiral Schley at 
Santiago, there were dogs enough for all 
As the train stopped with a jerk at 
the lonely little station we hurried from 
the warm cars into the cold, and were 
glad to see a substantial spring wagon 
and team waiting for us. We tumbled 
the dogs out, and taking inventory of 
dogs, guns, grips and other impedimenta, 
made everything snug aboard the wagon 
and swung into the long, straight road, 
towards hoped-for, well-filled game bags. 
\fter a cold ride right into the keen 
wind, we arrived at the scene of opera- 
tions about eleven o'clock. The air being 
full of snow and the wind blowing raw 
and cold, the outlook was distinctly bad 
and unpromising, but we forgot all that 
in no time in the cheer of the whole- 
souled, kindly welcome of our host and 
his good wife, who made us feel at home, 
saying, “My land! you must be chilled clear 
through after your long ride. You must 
sit right up here to the fire a spell.” 
Which we all did, and after thawing 
out we changed to our hunting togs just 





in time to turm our attention to the sub- 
stantial, which was ready and waiting for 
us, and we surely did do things to that 
meal, and those which came after it. 


PIPE after our excellent repast, and 
i we started armed cap-a-pie (this is 
true) to look the country over. At the 
outset, Charlie took the left, the Kid and 
myself between, while Doc had the ex- 
treme right of line, with the dogs quar- 
tering the ground ahead at field trial 
speed. It was some cold, and, to a fel- 
low looking out of an office window as 
he dried up in the steam heat, very un- 
pleasant, but what did we care, we were 
out doors, well fed and hunting and ready 
for it; and no weather could spoil our 
get-up. For instance, I had on corduroy 
pants, which had been hunting with me 
for more than a dozen years, and my 
frayed old hunting coat carried the grime 
and stains of half a dozen States, and, 
speak it gently, the blood of many kinds 
of game upon it. If it blew a little harder 
and a little colder, we simply buttoned 
our coats a little tighter or pulled the 
collars of our sweaters up a little higher, 
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or shoved our caps down a little further, 
and breathed long and deep, and felt like 
live, healthy men should feel, warmed with 
good food and physical exertion, our 
blood coursing merrily through our veins, 
as the Creator intended it should do, 
while our appetites (I am ashamed to 
speak of them so soon after dinner), were 
already working full time, and I am not 
certain we were not wondering what time 
the next meal would be served. 

But I cannot spend too much time here, 
as twenty rods from the house a rabbit 
scudded across the field, and as Charlie 
and I admonished our dogs for even 
showing an interest in “fur,” and care- 
fully explaining to them that they were 
bird dogs, we called the Kid (who re- 
garded it as poor sportmanship to shoot 
rabbits) for not getting him, and he re- 
luctantly rolled him over by a long shot 
from his left barrel. Everything was 
lovely, except with the dogs, which looked 
hurt, and as though they knew something 
was being put over on them. 

A little farther on Doc at the extreme 
right called on me to come and see what 
he described as a little bunch of feathers 
sticking through the light snow. The 
small striped feathers looked like quail, 
maybe more than one, which seeking 
refuge from the storm under the weeds 
had been snowed in. I stooped to catch 
them alive if I could; meantime telling 
Doc to be ready for a shot. He was ready 
all right, and as I was putting my hand 
on the supposed quail—b-r-r-r-r-r-rr-— 
talk about a sky rocket, or the rush and 
noise of an aeroplane going 200 miles an 
hour, a big, fat, scared partridge broke 
out of that snow at just about that speed, 
and Doc, ready and watchful, stood 
watching it go. True, after I said, “what 
the ——” and something about buck fever 
he did finally let go, but the partridge 
never knew it, for before he shot, Charlie, 
on the left, but a little ahead, and about a 
dozen rods from the line of flight of the 
bird, made a beautiful shot, and the par- 
tridge tumbed into a bunch of poppies 
where the dogs soon retrieved him. 

As none of us were in very good form 
we missed many, but all got some, and 
when three hours later we returned to 
the house, tired and hungry, we all had 
feathers, except the Kid, who seemed 
to be the shop for rabbits, for every 
rabbit that was started by anybody made 
for him at once—at any rate he was glad 
to go back, for he had seven rabbits in 
his clothes, and it is no joke to lug seven 
fat rabbits across rough ground, and over 
barb-wire fences for half a day. No one 
else had any, in fact, no one else even 
got a shot at any but the Kid. Thus 
does opportunity knock once and more 


than once, if you are only lucky, and 
don’t want rabbits. 
HY is quail shooting? For any 


man as hungry as we were, and 
who had eaten that supper, I think the 
question is answered. Imagine yourself 
a little tired, after several hours in the 
cold wind, chilled to a state of exhilara- 
tion, and beset by positive hunger, com- 
ing into a large homely sitting-room, 
where everybody was really expected to 
make himself at home, in fact, it was 
considered a personal matter if you did 
not do so, seating yourself in an easy 
chair before a blazing log fire, and after 
lighting your pipe, for everybody had one, 
stretching yourself out in absolute com- 
fort, warmed and rested, and having a 
few lazy exchanges with Doc and Charlie, 
being called to supper—and such a supper 
—seated at a table, fairly groaning with 
good things. Why, it reminded me of 
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the old-fashioned Christmas dinner, minus 
the turkey; but there was pot pie, and 
we all like pot pie, and the Plymouth 
Rock, big, young and tender, was enough 
to make people who live on the cold 
storage article sit up and take notice. 
And the pie-crust, light and toothsome, 
like the biscuits mother used to make, 
pretty nearly answers all questions; then 
the butter—think of it—in these days of the 
factory article—real sweet, pure, golden, 
dairy—not creamery—butter—and all you 
wanted of it; and the pickles and pre- 
serves; and the old-fashioned, thick, 
pumpkin pie—oh, stop !—and the cake, the 
home-made bread, the thick, top cream, 
and the honey—-but what’s the use—some 
people don’t like hunting anyway, and 
others don’t like good things when some- 
body else has them. And, come to think 
of it, I am not so sure but the hunting 
was an incident to that supper, and the 








‘**Peach’ stood as of carved marble” 


others we had up there on the farm, and 
that the real question should be, “Why 
do men eat?” And smoke? And stretch 
themselves out in easy chairs in supreme 
comfort before a crackling fire of blaz- 
ing logs when they are tired, and the 
wind is blowing cold outside, content and 
relaxed from the bother and care incident 
to an urban existence. Take this from 
one who is not a “back to the soil” ad- 
vocate, the farmer with his crops hus- 
banded, and the apples, potatoes, and the 
rest of it in the cellar, and the stock all 
under cover with their noses in the hay, 
is infinitely better off than many good 
fellows who are striving to make good on 
a salary in town. 

But this is not all; after the lamps were 
lighted, and our host saw that the chores 
were properly done, and had thrown a 
fresh log or two on the fire, and poked 
away at it until great showers of sparks 
raced up the chimney, as if their existence 
depended upon their getting up some- 
where in a great hurry, and everything 
was snug, and we sat chatting and smok- 
ing within the cheerful glow of the fire, 
and how comfortable that big room, with 
its low ceiling, the flames leaping up the 
wide throat of the chimney, the Kid 
seated on the brick-paved hearth, pulling 


the burrs out of my dog’s ears, while 
the rest of us sat in the great unfashion- 
able, comfortable chairs. I was cleaning 
my gun, Charlie and Doc were discuss- 
ing municipal ownership. It was a home- 
ly scene certainly, but it had a charm for 
us that few much more pretentious places 
can ever possess. 


[’ was Charlie, of course, who finally 
broke the spell; you see Charlie, who 
knows a lot about farming, and takes 
invitations to make himself at home lit- 
erally, was literally making himself at 
home. “George,” he said to our host, 
“where’s the cellar?” and our host, who 
seemed to understand Charlie, got up and 
said, “I’ll show you, help yourself,” and 
Charlie did, by taking a dishpan and a 
pitcher and soon came back with the pan 
full of the finest snow apples, and a 
pitcher full of mellow cider; but this did 
not satisfy Charlie, and he said some- 
thing about a farm without hickory nuts 
and pop-corn; but our host was ready 
for him, and again showed him and told 
him to help himself, and he did; the pipes 
were lighted again and the Kid popped 
corn and someone else cracked nuts, and 
we all told yarns and ate “snows” and 
pop-corn and hickory nuts and drank 
cider until the tall clock in the corner 
struck nine, when four comfortable, tired, 
well-fed and sleepy men began to think 
of bed. 

Doc (to the 
standing it?” 

The Kid—“Fine! Doc, I’ve been happy, 
happy, happy, every minute, except when 
I had those darn rabbits!” 

The Host—“Don’t you find this a leetle 
bit too rough?” 

Doc—“Too rough? If he finds this toe 
rough, I'll disown him. This is para- 
dise !” 

And thus we went to bed with visions 
of paradise running through our heads, 
and slept the sound sleep of contented 
health, until our host’s “Breakfast is most 
ready, boys,” opened our eyes to the glory 
of another day. 

After doing ample justice to the buck- 
wheats and the biscuits and honey, and 
some more of that butter, and the real 
thick cream and fragrant coffee, we set 
forth for the land of a_ neighboring 
farmer, who had reported a bevy of about 
twenty-five quail! Charlie and Doc go- 
ing to the left, and the Kid and I to the 
right, agreeing to meet in an hour or so 
for further consultation if nothing was 
doing by that time, but if the birds were 
found the finders were to take the shot 
and make the flight carefully, and then 
wait until the others came up to hunt them 
out in detail. We certainly had a time 
finding that bevy of quail, one field after 
another, across cornfields, and all kinds of 
stubbles, through the brush and into weed 
patches, for over an hour we sought, and 
not a feather to show for it. In fact, we 
had given up all hope of raising those 
birds, and were walking along the road, 
gloomily debating where they could be, 
and wondering what to do next, when 
suddenly, without warning, or sign from 
the dog, a great whirring—b-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!! 
b-r-r-r-r-r-r!1! b-r-r-r-r-r!! and the aif 
was full of big, fat quail, which got up 
wild out of the ditch 20 rods ahead. We 
each had a long shot and emptying both 
barrels were pleased to see a brace of 
birds come down. After marking the 
flight over the crest of a bit of rising 
ground we felt certain we could find them 
in a few minutes, and started the dog to 
“Hunt dead.” She had one in no time, 
but the other gave us quite a chase be 

fore we brought him to bag. Then we 


Kid)—“How are you 
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sat down and had a pipe while we waited 
for the others to come up. 


HEY had had good luck, and both 

had bagged several birds. It was 
then that the Kid in glowing language 
made them happy by telling of the big 
bevy we had just over the hill waiting 
fer us to go and get them. I did not say 
quite as much as he did, as some past 
experiences had shown me the difference 
between a bird in the game bag and a 
bevy over the knoll. So we started to 
get those birds. When we reached the 
top of the rise we found twenty acres 
of wheat stubble so bare of cover that 
a big field mouse could not have hidden 
himself. The Kid 


Why Is Quail Shooting? 


rise, and then she gives me an awful look. 

hen on for another and the same work 
out; the same beautiful point, and the 
quick shot from the 16-gauge at the scud- 
ding bird,—over and over again we did it, 
until the winter sun, sinking low in the 
West, and our empty stomachs reminded 
us that it was time to return. 


NOTHER incident occurs to me 
which deserves record, because every 
hunter will recognize the experience as an 
old friend, and it goes to show that hunt- 

ing may involve serious consequences. 
Upon the last day of our stay, Doc and 
the Kid decided to go with a neighboring 
youth who had a shepherd dog with a 
great reputation for 





was still full of en- 
thusiasm, but Doc 
and Charlie, old tim- 
ers, did not say any- 
thing—much; but we 
all got busy trying to 
hunt them out again, 
and for nearly an 
hour—maybe more— 
three men and a Kid, 
and a couple of dogs, 
hunted every nook 
and cranny within 
half a mile in 
every direction but 
no birds. My dog 
did point a stray one 
which was knocked 
down, but that was 
all we got for our 
hard work, and re- 
luctantly separated to 





find other flocks. 
This time Doc went 
with me. 


It was not long before my dog, by iim 
tiful work up the wind, found a small 
bevy and gave us a fine shot. We gota 
bird on the rise, and then commenced 
what has always been to me—often as I 
have seen it—one of the most wonderful 
sights—a keen-nosed, well-broken setter, 
hunting out scattered quail. My little 
“Peach” (my dog’s name, and that is what 
she is) outside of bird hunting, the most 
timid and gentle of creatures—simply be- 
came obsessed by acute mania—(I know 
no other words which describe the irre- 
sistible impulse of a good bird dog when 
on the scent of birds) to find those birds 
—up and down, in and out, over logs, and 
under brush and through the weeds and 
brambles, into the thickets she went; run- 
ning out each track and clue, until of a 
sudden all her frenzy culminated and she 
stood, as of carved marble, pointing her 
bird. Then I would call Doc t-. come 
close to get a shot when the bird flushed. 
Sometimes we got him, sometimes we did 
not. If we failed we easily agreed upon 
the proper language to best describe the 
shooting of the one who had. the best 
shot, but what we said was as nothing to 
what the one who said nothing, and who 
tock the matter most to heart must have 
thought of it all. I have often wondered 
what the dog thinks, and what he or she 
would say, if given the power of expres- 
sion, when after having trailed a bird for 
20 rods and given the master a good shot, 
he misses. I know how they look, as 
they meekly and shamefully watch the 
bird fly away. -To be honest, I have 
sometimes been ashamed to look my dog 
in the face, after a particularly exasper- 
ating miss, and there is no chance to 
apologize. Perhaps the dog would not 
accept an apology, although.I think my 
dog would, for, generally speaking, she 
seems to think pretty well of me 
always, excepting when I miss a good 





“T have often wondered what 
the dog thinks” 


running rabbits (you 
see by this time the 
fifteen quail limit had 
converted them both 
into zealous rabbit 
hunters), but Charlie 
and I stuck to the 
big show. We knew 
there were many quail 
and sometimes a par- 
tridge in the thickets 
along the river bot- 
toms, so it was the 
river bottoms for us. 
Our host kindly vol- 
unteered to go along 
and put us wise, as 
far as he could, and 
among other things, 
solemnly warned us 
to keep away from 
Mrs. who had 
a little place a couple 
of acres wide, which 
ran back from the 
river, and he very carefully pointed 
out her line fences to us. We did 
not give the matter much heed at the 
time, as the lady’s place was on the 
other side of the river, and we 
considered the probability of our 
meeting her very remote. 

We hunted along and had gotten a few 
birds, and Charlie had bagged a fine, fat 
rabbit, when he remarked, “The dogs are 
getting quailish.”” They soon ran them 
down and pointed. We both got a good 
shot, as a fine bevy sped across the river, 
and, in lighting, frightened another big 
flock, which in turn seemed to frighten 
our first flock, for they all flew off to- 
gether, and settled right in the middle of 
Mrs. ’s field. 

“By gol,” said Charlie (and I agreed 
with him most heartily), “there are fifty 
fat quail on that old girl’s lot, right now.” 
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The thought was simply too much for 
him, and he declared he was not afraid 
of any woman, and all she could do any- 
way was to have him fined or pitchfork 
him, if she could catch him. So we de- 
cided to get those quail ar-d quickly waded 
the river. 

Our plan of campaign being for Charlie 
to walk along the river bank, and to 
make himself sufficiently obnoxious to 
attract the lady’s attention, so she would 
come down to put him off the place, and 
while she engaged him in conversation, 
he was to make talk long enough to en- 
able me to circle to the rear and scare 
the birds out of her field before she 
could put me off. We started and I 
worked back, while he walked boldly 
along the river, vociferating to his dog to 
attract attention. I worked to the rear, 
but kept close, as I was anxious to hear 
what she let go at him. We were doing 
very well, when Mrs. , who was 
husking corn, spied him. He knew it 
right off the minute she saw him, for 
dropping her work she charged down the 
hill ki-yiing and filling the air with words 
and gesticulations, all the time telling him 
exactly what she thought of him, from 
all of which it became clear she wanted 
him to “Git right of’n thet place; quick.” 
They finally met head on about midway 
across the field, and Charlie, who prides 
himself upon his Chesterfieldian bearing, 
when dealing with the fair sex, and be- 
lieves, or did believe, until that day, 
that “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
very politely raised his cap, while I was 
moving across the background; then this 
dialogue took place: 

Chas. (ingratiatingly and mildly, cap 
in hand)—“It looks some like real nice 
weather after the storm, Mrs. 

Mrs. —— (eyes flashing and gesticulating 
wildly) —“Never mind the weather, young 
feller. You git. I won’t hev no shootin’ 
’raound hyar (approaching Charlie threat- 
eningly). You git off’n here jist es quick 
as the good Lord’ll let ye.” 

Chas. (mildly backing up, but still 
gamely trying to.make talk to give me 
time to hike over to the quail). “Oh— 
you—don’t care — for—shooting—on—the 
place? Well—I don’t know-as I—blame 
—you (drawling out each word). You— 
have — such — a—beautiful—place—here. 
The—riv attains ned 

Mrs. —“Say, young feller, I 
don’t know ez ets eny of yer bisnis what 
fer a place I got, ner how I run et; and 
never mind the river neether, fer ets jist 
butiful enough for me to duck ye in it 
ef ye don’ git off’n here dam quick.” 

Chas. (still mild and amiable, but slow) 


























“The dogs are getting quailish’ remarked Charlie” 
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—“I| —- am — very — sorry — Mrs. 
(struck by a great idea. Takes the fat 
rabbit from his pocket and hands it to 








Mrs. — ) Do you ever eat rabbit, 
Mrs. ———;” 
Mrs. (thoroughly aroused and 


raising her hands threateningly )}—“Looka 
here, young feller, you jist take yer 
dam old rabbit and go to Hell 
ik — « 





with 


HAT further might have happened 

will never be known, for by this 
time I had gotten around so that the quail 
flushed, and we both took a shot and 
bowled over a couple of birds, which 
most obligingly fell out of bounds; and 
Charlie, after gallantly raising his cap 
again, climbed the fence and left me to 
Mrs. , who gave me her undivided 
attention. You see while all this was going 
on I had quietly, but expeditiously passed 
in her rear, when the whirr of the rising 
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quail caused her to look my way—Mercy! 
Mercy! Mercy—what she said to Charlie 
was celestial mildness compared with 
what she let go at me. For the next 
three (Charlie says it was one) minutes 


she simply filled northern and central 
Michigan with language, and all about 
me. 

It was here though that my early 


military training came in well, for I made 
a most beautiful march past and then a 
masterly retreat in good order and under 
heavy fire. I did feel like saying some- 
thing back though, when Charlie, leering 
from the other side of the fence, yelled 
as I passed the lady, “Why don’t you stop 
and visit a minute. If you offer her any- 
thing try a house and lot. I’ve tried 
rabbits.” 

After this delightful little episode had 
passed so pleasantly, we got after those 
quail, and had a splended morning’s 
shooting, bagging over a dozen within a 


radius of twenty rods, and curious to re- 
late, such are the workings of the female 
mind or heart, that before we left, Charlie 
and I had made it up with Mrs. 
and she accepted his dam old rab- 
bit, and actually gave us permission to 
go and get one or two birds which had 
flown over on her land. 

Then came the tramp back to the house, 
and the comparison of experiences and 
the good supper, and again later on, the 
apples and cider and hickory nuts, not 
forgetting the pipe and the game of 500, 
and best of all, the sound sleep of tired, 
healthy men, who have been outdoors, 
breathing pure air all day—all primitive I 
grant, but all in the game; and so it 
went, until, all too soon, the time came 
to get back to the desk. Yet we were all 
better physically, and I think - morally, 
than when we started and had cleared 
the cobwebs from our brains for the time 
being. 











“Many a quail and sometimes a partridge in the thickets” 
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Canvasbacks in Currituck 


By 
Roland Clark 


Illustrations by the Author and 


P. C. Wharton 


[™ looking forward again this year to 
my Thanksgiving dinner with Fara- 
day. I wouldn’t miss it for the finest 
spread that could be prepared by all the 
chefs in Europe. It’s u custom, you see 
—a fixed institution this dinner of Fad’s. 
Being, moreover, a sort of commemora- 
tive feast, the menu is always precisely 
the same. Fad doesn’t like to vary a de- 
tail. He says it somehow keeps him 
young—that sticking to the same old bill 
of fare carries him back to that first 
Thanksgiving dinner, and that was—well, 
years ago. 

I’d have you know it’s a whale of a 
dinner, if it is the same each year. Fad 
brews a special cocktail and we start off, 
of course, with that. If I reach Fara- 
day’s house a little early—and I often do 


—we have two. Baby clams; a light wine 
with a soup, and then the feature of the 
dinner—a pair of smoking canvasbacks 
done to the nicest turn. 

With the arrival of the ducks I inva- 
riably turn and gaze at two mounted can- 
vasbacks that adorn my good friend’s 
wall. “Fine specimens, those,” I say to 
my host, “but what’s wrong with that old 
drake’s neck?” Well, that starts it. 
“Wasn't he a slippery cuss?” Fad comes 
back. “Do you remember?”’—and then 
we are off! By the time the coffee is 
brought we are well warmed up, and liv- 
ing over another Thanksgiving day in the 
heart of the Currituck marsh. 

Someone has told the story of a young 
man who elected to go duck shooting on 
his wedding day. It chanced to be a par- 


ticularly good day from a sportsman’s 
standpoint, and the prospective bride- 
groom’s luck was of the best. As the 
wedding hour drew near anxious friends 
sought the young man out in his blind. 
Ducks were pouring in to the decoys, but 
in the stress of the moment nobody gave 
them a thought. “Gosh A’mighty, Pete!” 
one of them yelled, “did you forget you 
was goin’ t’ get married?” Pete cut loose 
at a bunch of passing blue bills, -then 
shouted back over the marsh. “Ducks is 
flyin’ mighty good, Joe; mighty good. 
Yo’-all ask Lena if she’d as lief t’ get 
married tomorer.” There was some slight 
similarity between Pete’s case and our 
own. We were neither of us about to be 
married, yet business almost demanded 
our presence when we heard the ducks 
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were “flyin’ good”—and we promptly 


slipped away. 


[‘ was our first trip to Currituck Sound 
and I want to say right here that if you’d 
been a duck shooter of sorts all your life 
—if you’d worried along on old squaws 
and coots, and yet longed all the time for 
the regular thing—and at last struck a 
marsh in the Currituck—well, you felt 
that your day had finally come: you were 
sure, moreover, by the end of that day 
that you’d seen all the ducks in the world. 

The game was new to Faraday, but he, 
at least, had pep and ambition. 

“You see it’s like this, Tom,” he said, 
as I helped him set out the decoys. 
“I’ve promised Wingate a half dozen 
mallard, and old Morris a bunch of teal. 
Then there’s Mrs. Joyce and Tilly. I 
believe I said I’d get ’em some canvas- 
back, so I guess my work’s cut out. Want 
to make sure of the canvas whatever else 
I do.” 

I got Fad all straight, his decoys out 
and his punt pulled up in the heavy 
rushes, then paddled across to another 
point and hustled out my own stand of 
mallards. The sun hadn’t risen yet, but 
I could hear guns banging in different 
parts of the marsh—they weren’t as par- 
ticular about the sunrise schedule in those 
days, and every now and then a great roar 
from somewhere out in the sound told me 
the ducks were beginning to move. From 
my point I could see Fad looming up like 
a lighthouse. I yelled at him to keep low 
in the boat, and turned a line of black 
duck that were heading straight for my 
blind. Ten minutes, and I had opened 
the ball with two out of three fat mallards 
that came whizzing over the marsh. And 
what a commotion my gunfire stirred up! 
Every channel and ditch in that marsh 
seemed to spout ducks. The skies opened 
and it rained ducks—mallard, blacks, blue 
bills, and finally a long string of canvas- 
backs that wheeled directly for Faraday’s 
stand. Fad saw them, I knew, for he 
had, at last, dropped down in the bottom 
of the boat, and I could just glimpse the 
top of his old slouch hat above the sedge. 
On they came like so many bullets, with 
never a break in the line. There must 
have been thirty in that flock, but just out- 
side of Faraday’s point they split and five 
swung in in a solid bunch and looking 
as big as geese. Blam! Blam! Fad had 
jumped up and let them have it—just as I 
thought he would, before they had 
reached the stool! It was a rattling long 
shot for a dub like Fad: a better marks- 
man would hardly have made it. One 
duck dropped at the crack of the gun, 
while another set his wings and sailed 
off at a tangent, to light in the water some 
five hundred yards away. 

Now anyone wise to the duck shooting 
game would have passed that cripple up, 
canvasback though he was. The morn- 
ing flight was just starting. For an hour 
or two to come there was promise of 
splendid shooting; it was no time to fool 
with a‘ wing-tipped bird if he’d been 
worth his weight in gold. Faraday, how- 
ever, had no idea of letting that canvas- 
back go without a tussle. He was fum- 
bling about with his boat, dropping oars, 
and generally making a mess of things, 
while the incoming ducks religiously 
avoided his neighborhood and passed on 
up the broad thoroughfare. 

Did you ever chase a wily canvasback 
that, so to speak, yearns to live? No? 
Well, ask Faraday what he thinks of it. 
The whole thing’s fresh in his mind to 
this day and he likes to talk it over. He 
started off with a display of confidence 
that I couldn’t but think premature. He 
was so leisurely, too, at the outset; there 
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“All this time ducks were sailing 
over his decoys” 


seemed no doubt in Faraday’s mind but 
that he’d row right out and pick up that 
duck in the shortest sort of time. The 
five hundred yards had lengthened to a 
full thousand, however, before I saw 
Faraday stand up in his boat and look 
craftily about. Then a bunch of mallards 
swung over my decoys and for ten min- 
utes I was kept busy enough. I forgot 
Faraday-and his troubles—for I knew 
they were troubles by this time, and de- 
voted myself to an elusive mallard that 
I had, unfortunately, dropped in the 
reeds. When next I saw poor Faraday 
he was merely a speck in the distance, 
and still headed out to sea. Fad told me 
once that in his student days he rowed 
on a college crew, and I have no reason 
to doubt it. He was pulling now like a 
whole boat’s crew; pausing occasionally 
to raise his gun, dropping it to take up 
the oars once more—then on and on, 
straight into the rosy East. And all this 
time, mind you, ducks were sailing over 
his decoys, some pitching down among 
them and hobnobbing with the wooden 
ducks till, their suspicions suddenly 
aroused, they would rise all at once with 
a clatter and speed away like the wind. 
Every now and then I’d get a shot at 
the overflow from Faraday’s point, and 
little by little, was gathering in a fairly 
respectable bag. 

Time flies on a duck marsh. You can 
scarcely account for its passage till you 
all at once note that the sun has climbed 
high in the heavens and the flight begun 
to slacken. Then you realize you’re get- 
ting hungry. You gobble your lunch 
ahead of time, light a pipe, and count over 
your pile of ducks. 

I was beginning to consider the first of 
these pleasant diversions when it sudden- 
ly dawned on me that I had left my bun- 
dle of sandwiches in Faraday’s boat! 
Chump! Blockhead! Why the deuce 








couldn’t I have remembered to shift it 
when I left Faraday’s point? I reached 
down for pipe and tobacco. I had left 
the tobacco along with my lunch! Suf- 
ferin’ Moses! What! Right here | 
espied a boat in the distance: it was 
Faraday—paddling a ziz-zag course and 
shooting by fits and starts. Bang! Pad- 
dle! Bang! Paddle, paddle, paddle! 
Bang! More paddling; this way; that— 
around in circles. Bang! Swat! the 
usually calm and decorous Faraday pre- 
sented all the best features of an old- 
time monitor in close and violent action. 
It was evident that Faraday’s canvasback, 
after leading him well to sea, had at 
length abandoned open tactics and was 
attempting to reach the marsh. A ripple 
on the water and Fad’s gun would blaze 
a path across it, a withering hail of No. 6 
that invariably arrived too late. On oc- 
casion a strenuous bit of paddling brought 
matters to a point where it would seem 
that an oar offered the best weapon of 
offense. Swat! Bing!—for’ad; astern— 
somehow Fad always missed the mark 
and the duck popped serenely up fifty 
yards nearer the marsh. 

I knew this struggle couldn’t last long. 
Barring its speedy ending the soft and 
town-reared Faraday must succumb to 
the violence of his exertions. All human 
endeavor has its limits and Fad had al- 
most reached his; he had gone through 
enough that morning to wear out a man 
of steel. 

It was the duck, after all, that settled 
the matter. He simply disappeared. There 
was not a bubble, not a ripple to show 
which way he had gone. For a half hour 
Faraday moved about in aimless circles, 
then reluctantly abandoned the search 
and came slowly back to the blind. 

Here I quickly sought him. I wanted 
my lunch and tobacco. I felt a personal 
grievance toward Faraday, and I meant 
to tell him about those ducks he had lost 


—to show him my fat pile. “Fad,” I 
yelled, “you -lunk-head! Why in_ the 
name—” and here I stopped; for my eye 


had caught sight of a big drake canvas- 
back skulking under the flare of his boat! 
“Your duck!! Reach down and _ grab 
him,” I shouted; “he’s under the boat!” 
It was foolish. I should have taken time 
to consider the overwrought state of poor 
Faraday’s nerves. In a flash he had 
lunged for the side of the punt. One 
hundred and eighty pounds was back of 
that sudden movement. A frantic sweep 
and Faraday had clutched the flapping 
canvasback—and pitched headlong from 
the boat. 

I have never told—and I never will— 
the things Fad said that day. When, at 
last, he got to his feet in the shallow 
water he still held that canvasback by 
the neck, and most of his remarks were 
addressed to the duck as he clambered 
back in the boat. 

“And now, I suppose we'll go home,” 
I said disgustedly. “You're wet, and, 0 
course, being wet you’re cold—” “Cut it 
out!” growled Faraday. ”/’m not going 
home; I’m going to kill some ducks! 
And I want you to know he did it, too 
I think he made good all those promised 
ducks, but there’s one that he never 
would give up and it hangs on his wall to- 
day. It’s really a splendid looking duck 
except that the neck seems rather long 
and twisted a little askew. It looks, to 
be plain, as though someone had wrung 
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it in a fit of berserker rage. That’s why 
I always say to Fad as I gaze on that 
canvasback, “Fine specimen, Faraday, but 
what’s wrong with the beggar’s neck” 
“Now wasn’t he a slippery cuss?” Faf 
laughs—and its Thanksgiving again o 
that Currituck marsh! 
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The Big Moose of Bathurst 
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call us—this is to be an unadorned 

story of a hunting trip taken by 
yours truly during the latter part of the 
past hunting season. It is useless for me 
to aspire to any lofty rhetorical flights or 
beautiful scenic descriptions. 

For the preceding three years, I had 
spent three or four weeks in the fall at a 
camp in the central part of New Bruns- 
wick on the headwaters of the Tobique 
and Serpentine Rivers. Each year I 
killed my moose, but up until this fall I 
never succeeded in getting one with a 
whopper head. 

During these long tramps we got our 
share of deer, caribou and bear, but the 
big moose always side-stepped and kept 
out of our sight. “It’s a long lane that 
has no turning,” but, fortunately for my 
guide and me, this year the big moose 
turned down our lane. 

October 27th, on a clear, rather warm, 
fall morning, I left Nictau, at the forks 
of the Tobique, for “Charley” Cremin’s 
hunting camps on Bathurst Lakes, thirty 
miles back. Charley was in command. I 
drove his horse, “Sandy,” who had trav- 
eled over this rocky, muddy, corduroy 
toad so often, that he really needed no 
guiding hand, as he seemed to know 
every mud-hole. Andy, the teamster, 
brought up in the rear. I think he kept 
behind so that he could watch my antics 
in trying to stay with the buckboard—I 
had to use both feet and hands to do it, 
too. I stuck to my job as driver for four 
miles, and then I found that my brand 
new hunting trousers were wearing 
through on the seat, so, in order to save 
them, as well as overlying structures, I 
turned “Sandy” over to “Andy,” and 
Struck out afoot. 

About four in the afternoon, we reached 
our first camp, on Glasby Brook. We 
had come only twelve miles, but as there 
was no special hurry, and as the cabin 


ROTHER “Sports”—anyhow, that’s 
B what the New Brunswick natives 


looked inviting, I voted to call it enough 
for the day: “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” I think most of my 
brother moose-hunters will agree with me 
when I say that these backwoods roads 
are sufficiently evil, and that their miles 
are oftentimes long and hard. 


N our way in we had killed a few 

partridges. These, with potatoes, 
boiled with their jackets on, hot biscuits, 
New Orleans molasses and tea, gave us 
an enjoyable supper. Then came the 
usual hunting stories—you’ve all heard 
them. “How Doc Munro killed the big 
bull,” or, “How the sport I was guiding 
three years ago fired seventeen shots at 
a bull, and then sent me back to camp 
after more ammunition.” Whether they’re 
all true or not, I don’t know or care. 
They sound good, anyway, and they help 
to get a fellow’s thoughts started in the 
proper direction, away from his business 
or profession. 

We were early to bed. I-tried my new 
sleeping suit—one of the “Teddy Bear” 
variety, made of llama wool, with hood, 
mittens and feet attached. I took it from 
the duffle bag with reluctance and trepida- 
tion, being afraid that I was in for a 
good “joshing.” However, both Charley 
and Andy were kind to me, as they did 
not kid me, either by word or look. Be- 
lieve me, brothers, I learned to love that 
suit. On cold nights I wore’ it over a 
suit of heavy underwear, and with three 
thicknesses of blankets over and under, I 
slept warm. In previous years I had al- 
ways felt the cold in the early morning 
hours, and my rest had been consequently 
disturbed, but with the sleeping suit, and 
my blankets pinned up with horse-blanket 
pins to make a bag, I was as warm as 
toast. In the early hours of the night, 
when the cabin was warm, I would have 
only one thickness of -blanket over me, 
but as the night wore on, I would crawl 
under another, and then another, until I 





was covered with all three thicknesses. 

The next morning we were up early; 
the stars were still shining, and the pros- 
pects were for a fine day. After a break- 
fast of partridge, fried potatoes, toast and 
tea, we started on our way to the Ma- 
moszkle camp, six miles further on. I 
went on ahead, hoping to get a shot at 
a deer, but there was nothing doing in 
the deer line. 


I ARRIVED at the camp about ten in 

the morning. Charley and Andy soon 
came along with “Sandy” and the buck- 
board. Several hours later, Charley, act- 
ing as cook, called “All around the 
board,” and we sat down to a dinner of 
fried venison, smothered with the fra- 
grant onion, boiled potatoes, corn, prunes, 
etc. With our “woods” appetites, we sure 
made that dinner suffer, as what was left 
of it would hardly have satisfied one hun- 
gry moose-bird. We all ate so much, 
and had such a comfortable full feeling 
that we decided to spend the rest of the 
day at this camp, and go on to our home 
camp the next morning. 

In the afternoon, Charley took me over 
to a pond about a mile and a half away. 
We hoped that there might be a bull in 
the pond, but there was not. Although it 
was several weeks past the “calling” sea- 
son, Charley gave a number of calls dur- 
ing the two hours we were there, hoping 
some love-sick bull might answer, but we 
were not favored, so we gave it up, and 
returned to our cabin. 

I enjoyed a good night’s sleep on a bed 
with woven wire springs and a real mat- 
tress. Sleeping on a bough bunk sounds 
romantic, but give me a real bed any day. 
That peaceful, blissful sleep on a bough 
bed, which one reads about, is gen- 
erally much _ overpraised. An old 
bough bunk is a delusion and a snare, 
and is almost as comfortable to sleep on 
as a pile of boards. Of course, if fresh 
boughs are put on every two or three 


























Charley Cremin’s Camp on Hervy Ridge 


days, then they are fairly comfortable, 
and they give off a fragrant aroma of 
pine, which is most pleasant and health- 
ful, and which we all enjoy in the woods. 
But those bunks that are “re-boughed” 
once annually (and they’re the kind it 
has usually been my misfortune to suffer 
upon) I wouldn’t wish on any brother. 
Some kind friend who reads this will 
probably say, “Why don’t the lazy loafer 
or his guide go out and gather fresh 
boughs?” For some reason or other, this 
does not happen, or, at least, very 
seldom. 

The next morning we were up at day- 
light, and after breakfast left for our 
home ‘camp on second Bathurst Lake. 
We reached there about noon, and I was 
greatly pleased to find Mr. W. G. Welbon, 
of Cincinnati, there. We had been in 
camp together the previous fall, but this 
year neither of us knew that the other 
was to be at this camp, so we were mu- 
tually surprised and pleased. 


R. WELBON had killed a fine bull 

moose, with a 55%4-inch spread, the 
day before, so he was feeling most happy 
and contented. Brothers, did you ever 
observe how much more of a contented, 
satisfied feeling you have after you have 
gotten your moose? I have. Then you 
feel that you may: lie back and take it 
easy, if you so desire. 

In the afternoon Charley took me for 
a four-mile tramp. We followed some 
old lumber roads, but saw no game, ex- 
cepting a few partridges. 

The next day I started out with Fred 
Edwards as my regular guide. We went 
to look at the Inlet Pond, about a half- 
mile from Bathurst Lake. There were no 
moose in, so we didn’t linger there long. 
In the afternoon we visited Brown’s 
Pond, about a mile from the lake, but 
again there was nothing doing. On our 
way back to camp we stopped and fished 
in a pool at the foot of a little run be- 
tween the first and second lakes. In fif- 
teen minutes we caught four trout which 
were all we wanted for our supper; three 
of them weighed about a pound each, and 
the other one was a two-pounder. 

* The next day we hunted on Silver 
Brook Ridge. “Boiled the kettle” in a 
little hunting cabin on top of the moun- 
tain, about six or seven miles from our 
home camp. After lunch on our way 
back we caught a glimpse of three deer, 


or rather of their tails, as they waved 
us a hasty farewell. 

On the following day we went to Gor- 
don’s Pond, where Mr. Welbon had killed 
his moose a few days before. On our 
way Over we saw a yearling moose and 
two foxes. Coming back we _ visited 
Brown’s Pond, but again there was noth- 
ing doing. It was now getting almost 
too late to expect the moose to come to 
water. 

On November 2d, Mr. Welbon, his 
guide and Charley, left by canoe for the 
Meadow Brook Camps to hunt caribou. 
Fred and I took the canoe to a dead- 
water below the third lake. As there 
were no signs of moose there, we struck 
back into the woods. We climbed a ridge 
south of the lakes and got into a thicket 
and a lot of blow-downs, where we used 
up most of the morning, and none too 
choice an assortment of language before 
we got out. We slid down the side of 
the mountain into a gully where we found 
a brook. Fred soon had a fire started, 
and the kettle going, and we enjoyed 
lunch and a good rest. I felt weary after 
the morning’s tramp, this being the hard- 
est traveling I had so far encountered on 
the trip. 


HE next morning we visited Brown’s 

Pond and the Inlet Ponds again, but 
there were no moose in the ponds, nor 
any fresh signs. In the afternoon we 
went to Gordon’s Pond. On our way 
over Fred saw a small buck. I did not 
even get a glimpse of him, as he was out 
of sight so quickly. Just at that moment 
I happened to be very busily occupied 
looking at my feet, or where to put them, 
in order to tread softly, like a real In- 
dian still-hunter. 

We didn’t see anything in Gordon’s 
Pond when we reached there, so Fred 
tried “calling.” We sat there quietly for 
an hour or so, during which time Fred 
had “called” five or six times without 
any response. He then decided to go over 
and look at the carcass of Mr. Welbon’s 
moose, to see if any bears were “work- 
ing” around it. As he was crossing the 
outlet of the pond, on a fallen tree, he 
spied a moose about forty yards further 
down the outlet. Whether the moose had 
been there all the time, or had come in 
response to the “calling,” we could not 
know. He was standing in the water, 
quietly feeding, when Fred first saw him. 


We moved further out on the log where 
we stood for several minutes in full view 
of him. He had a small head, with only 
four points on a side, so we did nothing 
to hurt his feelings. He was not alto- 
gether satisfied with our appearance, so 
he walked deliberately out of the pond 
and into the woods. He was evidently 
not greatly frightened, as we could heat 
him walking within a hundred yards or 
so of the pond for a number of minutes 
afterward, the wind being in_ the 
wrong direction for him to get our 
scent. 

The next day it was cloudy and colder, 
with the camp thermometer registering 
28 F. above zero. It looked and felt like 
snow, and we were hoping it would, so 
that we might get some good tracking. 
The leaves were dry and noisy. Still 
hunting was impossible. 


E hunted Silver Brook Ridge again, 
and along about midday came 
upon a cow and a bull. The bull’s head 
was not the kind we were after. He 
looked to have about a 35-inch spread, 
and ten points. They had heard us com- 
ing as we could tell by their watchful, 
listening attitude. However, they did not 
run for several minutes, and we could 
have had a fairly good shot at the bull 
had we cared to take it. 

On November 6th the weather condi- 
tions were unchanged, and it was too 
noisy in the woods to still hunt, so we 
spent the day visiting three or four of 
tne nearby ponds but did not see any- 
thing. In the afternoon Mr. Welbon 
came back from the caribou barrens and 
reported no luck. It needed snow to 
soften up the moss on the. barrens to 
bring out the caribou, and we had not 
had any snow as yet. 

The next day Mr. Welbon left camp 
for the settlement, his hunting trip for 
this year being at an end, except for its 
remembrances, which, after all, are a 
great part of our pleasure. I’ll gamble 
that every time hereafter he thinks of 
when and how he got his big moose, he'll 
re-experience his excitement and elation. 
In the winter as he sits and smokes by 
his open fireplace, and gazes up at his 
moose, looking down at him as though in 
life, he will live again the excitement and 
joyfulness of those few minutes which 
he and his guide, Harry, experienced as 
he downed the big fellow. 
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Dr. Stickney and His 66-inch-head Moose 


URING the morning Fred and I vis- 

ited once more Brown’s Pond and 
the Inlet Pond. There was a cow moose 
in each pond. We had a_ vest-pocket 
kodak with us, and we managed to get a 
picture of both moose, but I am sorry 
to say they show up very small. On this 
trip I have learned that if one wants to 
secure some really good, live animal pic- 
tures his camera must have a tele-photo 
lens. 

On November 8th we left for, the 
Meadow Brook Camp to hunt caribou. 
We canoed down the Nepisiquit River, 
about twenty-two miles, to Portage 
Brook, where we left the canoe, and fol- 
lowed a very good lumber road for three 
miles to the camp. 

During the first two days we were up 
on the hills we saw no caribou. They 
evidently had not yet come out on to 
the barrens to feed. During the night of 
the second day it snowed, so that on step- 
ping out of the cabin in the morning we 
found about three inches of snow cov- 
ering the ground. Needless to say, we 
were elated, as the conditions which 
we had been hoping for had now ar- 
rived. 

Going up on the mountain that morning 
was particularly hard work for me, the 
soles of my rubber hunting shoes having 
worn so smooth that I was continually 
slipping back. Then, besides, I had a sore 
knee, having sprained it on the previous 
day coming down a steep part of the 
mountain. I found that a staff about five 
feet long helped me greatly, both in climb- 
ing and descending. 

While sitting behind our wind-break, 
so located on the very top of the moun- 
tain as to command a good view of the 
adjacent hills, we were surprised to hear 
a cow moose call from a grove of small 
white birches not far away. Thinking 
there might possibly be a bull nearby we 
hurried over. We had not gone into the 
woods more than a few hundred yards, 
before we came on two cows and a calf 
but no bull. After this we went down 
into a gulch, and “boiled the kettle.” We 
sat around the fire for a while until we 
were well thawed out before starting our 
climb to the top of the mountain again, 
where it was very windy and cold. On 
our way up Fred spied some caribou. 
There were quite a few small pines and 
spruces here, so we had excellent cover 
to sneak up on them, and beside the wind 


was in our favor. When we got up to 
within about sixty yards of them, Fred 
said that there was only one bull among 
them, and that he was not a very good 
one, but that he advised me to try for 
him. 


E went down “for keeps” on the sec- 

ond shot, and the rest of the band, 
composed of cows and calves, trotted off; 
however, not before I had tried to photo- 
graph several of them. I managed to get 
one with the camera, but it shows up very 
small in the picture, even though I was 
within twenty-five yards when the ex- 
posure was made. 

The next day’ we climbed the hills 
again, but we had no more than reached 
our look-out when it began to pour rain. 
On our way up we had seen two cow cari- 
bou and a calf. It was raining so hard, 
and was so disagreeable on the mountain 
top, that we decided to return to camp, 
and call it “quits” for the day. The rain 
continued all afternoon, so that we were 
very glad that we had returned to the 
shelter and warmth of our comfortable 
cabin. 

On the following day we walked back 
to our home camp on second Bathurst 
Lake. Fred, and Lionel, the assistant 
guide, poled the canoe, containing our 
luggage and caribou head, back up the 
river. 

The next morning we walked over to 
the Mamoszkle Camp. Andy and Lionel 
followed with the team. Fred had de- 
cided that we hunt Hervey Ridge in a 
final effort to get a moose. 

The next morning, November 15th, we 
were up at five. Fred had cooked up 
about all he could carry, and he and 
Lionel “packed” my blankets, and a few 
clothes, and our food, up to a small hunt- 
ing cabin about four miles from the 
Mamoszkle Camp. On our way up, we 
saw a bull and cow, but the bull’s head 
was too small to bother with. 

We had decided to hunt from here until 
we either got our moose or gave it up. 
There. was two or three inches of snow, 
but yet the traveling was none too quiet, 
as there was a thin crust. 

We left the cabin about 9.15, and had 
hunted for less than half a mile up a lit- 
tle gully, when we saw a cow moose stand- 
ing about seventy yards away. Fred 
spied a big antler sticking up, and asked 
me if I could see it. I did, and after- 


ward my eye never left it until this 
woods tragedy was ended. There was 
another cow there, and one of them either 
saw or scented us, and the two cows 
started off. Just before this, the bull had 
risen to his feet, having been iying down. 
Fred whispered, “Shoot, or he'll get 
away.” 

I had the gun up, and sighted on 
his rump, which was about all I could 
see of him, besides part of the big antlers, 
because of the trees between us. I hated 
to risk a shot at this part of him, espe- 
cially as I saw that I had to shoot through 
a space between the trees not more than 
three inches in width. So I held my fire 
for a moment, until he came into a clear 
place, when I pressed the trigger. At the 
report of the gun he pitched forward, 
never to rise again. The bullet entered 
his head, just below his left antler, and 
must have killed him almost instantly, as 
he made no struggle, and did not move 
after we reached him, which, needless to 
say, we did quickly. 


HEN we looked our prize over, I 

think Fred was almost as delighted 
as I. He said, “Doctor, you have a sixty- 
inch head or over.” This was the largest 
moose any of the men whom he had 
guided had éver killed, and he had been 
guiding eighteen years. At camp, Mr. 
Cremin measured the spread as 66 inches. 
There were twenty-five points, and both 
blades were fairly even, and about fifteen 
inches wide. There were three brow 
points on a side, and a number of the 
points were nearly a foot long. 

That afternoon we returned to our 
home camp. Andy and Lionel were sur- 
prised to see us back so soon, and were 
almost as tickled as we were when they 
heard the story of our luck. 

The next morning Fred and Lionel 
went up after the head. It had snowed 
about a foot during the night, so they 
had a rather strenuous trip down the 
mountain, as they had to carry not only 
the head but part of the duffle we had 
taken up there the day before. 

I did a little deer hunting the next day, 
and on the following morning, Andy 
loaded the moose and caribou heads, the 
duffle bags and myself, on the sled, and 
we started for Nictau. 

Thus ended my most 
enjoyable moosehunting 
Brunswick. 


successful and 
trip in New 











Studying out the Route in a For- 
ester Tent Encampment 


HE average camper, however en- 

thusiastic, usually packs away his 

outfit at the close of the hunting 

season, where it remains until the 
following spring. Winter camping does 
not appeal to most people. They are 
missing something, however, as when 
properly equipped, camping during the 
winter months has a charm and variety 
not found at any other season. The 
woods are never so beautiful as when 
laden with snow, and every creature of 
the forest leaves a story of its life and 
habits on the white mantle that covers 
the earth. With a little experience and 
the right equipment, the difficulties of 
winter camping may be easily ‘overcome, 
and you will be refreshed and invigorated 
from living for a few days in the keen 
winter air. 

Winter camping may be divided into 
two kinds; the Permanent Camp of a 
week or more, and the Nomadic Camp of 
one or two nights. The latter may be 
sub-divided into the Closed Tent Camp, 
and the Open Tent Camp. 

Although no outfit will 





Tenting 
Out 
in 
Winter 


By 


Emery 
a. 
Newhall 


be pitched on a slight elevation, well pro- 
tected from the winter winds, and near a 
plentiful supply of wood and water. It 
is best to erect the tent Western style, 
that is, with a pair of shear poles at each 
end to support the ridge, instead of the 
customary single pole. A good sheet-iron 
stove is necessary for heating and cook- 
ing. Bunks can be built, a rustic table 
and seats constructed, and many other 
comforts that the time and ability of the 
camper permit. A floor of small poles 
will add to the comfort, or if the camp 
happens to be near a backwoods saw- 
mill, rough boards may be used. In such 
a camp, well banked with snow, a party 
can defy the Frost King for weeks at a 
time. 

The Nomadic Camp of a day or two re- 
quires a smaller and lighter outfit, and 
one that can be quickly moved from place 
to place. Methods of transportation and 
size of party will determine largely the 
style of tent. When a tobaggan can be 
used I would recommend the Closed Tent 
with a tent stove. Two fellows on snow- 





suit everybody, I will de- 
scribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
readers the tent and 
other equipment that have 
proved most satisfactory 
from actual use in this 
region; namely, the north- 
ern section of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 


where there is  consid- 
erable snow and_ cold 
weather from December 


to March. The country 1s 
mountainous, with forests 
of hard and soft wood, 
and easily accessible by 
numerous old wood roads. 
An easy country to camp 
in, especially adapted for 
the beginner. 


OR a Permanent Camp 
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Substituting Pack and Tump Line 
for the Toboggan 


shoes can easily haul a load with a light 
toboggan, that would be impossible to 
pack on their backs. 

A light “A” tent, with the ends rounded 
out, Hudson Bay style, makes a fine shel- 
ter for a party of two or three. It is 
easily set up, and the steep sides shed the 
snow well. The sheet-iron stove should 
be placed at one end, and the duffle in the 
other, leaving the center for living and 
sleeping. 

I have used the Snow Tent described 
in Fretp AND STREAM, May, 1913, but I 
think the Hudson Bay Tent better for 
winter use. By all means have the tent 
furnished with a sod cloth. 


yeep pee stoves may be bought for 
a small sum, in either the folding or 
solid variety. The folding stoves some- 
times bother about going together after 
being warped and jammed with use. My 
own stove is home made, from 28-gauge 
sheet-iron, size 18 in. by 12 in. by 10 in, 
with one griddle hole on top, swing 
door with adjustable draft in front end, 


and 4-in. telescope pipe 
with damper and_ spark 
arrester. It cost $1.25 


for materials, and required 
about four evenings to 
build. The pipe was made 
by a tinsmith and is in- 
cluded in the cost. I am 
convinced that a_ stove 
two inches smaller in each 
dimension would give per- 
fect satisfaction, with less 
bulk and weight. Whether 
you make or buy a stove, 
get one with a bottom. 
Provide enough pipe to 
give good draft, and have 
it telescope into one length. 
The pipe must be fitted 
with some arrangement to 
catch the sparks, which 
otherwise might fall on 
the tent with disastrous 





the wall tent makes 
- the best shelter, and should 


The Toboggan is 


the Finest Winter Transportation 


results. (I know from 
experience.) The tent is 
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Tenting Out in Winter 











is of light 
waterproof 
cloth, Total 
weight, eleven 
pounds. A 
woolen toque 
should be worn 
on the head at 
night, and a 
pair of bed 
socks on the 
feet. 

To light the 
tent, one of the 
folding metal 
lanterns burn- 
ing a candle is 
the best for 
winter use. The 
new carbide 
lamps are good, 








A Good Axe and a Chinook Fire for Your Snow Camp 


not likely to burn up from sparks, but 


will look as if it had been used to target 
a shotgun. A cap the same diameter as 
the pipe and about eight inches long, 
made of wire screen cloth and placed on 
top of pipe, will allow smoke to escape, 
but will catch or deaden the sparks. 
Don’t try putting a screen in pipe, as it 
will surely clog up and make the stove 
smoke. Where stovepipé passes through 
the tent some protection is necessary. 
Good protectors are on the market, but 
an oval-shaped piece of tin or asbestos 
with an oblong hole for the pipe will do 
very well. Rip a seam of the tent and 
sew protector in place, fixing a flap of 
canvas so it will not leak in wet weather. 


GOOD axe with long handle is nec- 
essary, also a belt axe, as the win- 
ter camp requires much chopping. <A 
small sharpening stone will keep the axe 
in good condition. A short, sharp hand- 
saw will be most useful. When late in 
making camp, chop the wood into four- 
foot lengths and pile in tent, where they 
can be cut up with the saw during the 
evening. Camp stoves require wood of 
short length, and it is sometimes easier to 
saw than to chop it to the proper size. 
Take several warm woolen blankets, or 
better yet, some sort of a sleeping bag. 
My own sleeping bag is a home-made af- 
fair, consisting of four bags, one inside 
the other, the outer one with a large flap 
fastened by snap buttons. The two in- 
ner bags were made from a light woolen 
blanket, the next is a down comforter, 
light but very warm, and the outer bag 


but bother 
from the water 
freezing in 
very cold 
weather. No doubt something could be 
put into the water to prevent freezing. 
but I have never tried it. An electric 
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Pack the stove full of cooking uten- 
sils, or such articles as will go inside 
without injury, and place it on the front 
end of the toboggan. Lay the rubber 
blanket or ground cloth over toboggan, 
place tent, blankets, food and duffle bags 
on top, and fold cloth’ so as to cover the 
load completely, lashing fast with a small 
rope. The outfit is protected from snow 
and storm, and in case of upset the load 
will remain in place. The axe is thrust 
under the lashings on top, where it can 
be quickly secured when needed. 


ELECT a camp site in some Sheltered 

spot, with a plentiful supply of fire 
wood near by. If possible, camp near an 
open spring or brook, although snow may 
be melted for water if necessary. Do not 
scrape away the snow, but tramp it down 
with. snowshoes, and erect tent on top. 
Tent stakes cannot be driven into the 
frozen ground, but if there is plenty of 
snow, well packed, they will probably 
hold, if cut two feet long and driven 
deep. If not, logs must be laid on the 
sod cloth to hold tent in position. In 
freezing weather, a little water poured 








With Snowshoes, Toboggan and a Forester in the Vermont Winter Woods 


flashlight is most useful and should be in 
every camp. 

Each member of the party should have 
a duffle bag for extra clothing and per- 
sonal belong- 
ings. The same 








cooking outfit 
can be used as 
for summer 
camping, and 
its size will de- 
pend on the 
number in the 
party. In select- 
ing foodstuff, 
care should be 
used to take 
only such 
things as will 
not be injured 
by freezing. 
The food sup- 
ply can best be 
carried in the 
side opening 
food bags. 

To load the 











Cooking Breakfast in a Winter Camp 


toboggan, pro- 
ceed as follows. 


around the tent stakes will soon freeze 
and hold them firmly. The camp should 
be near a thicket of evergreen trees, if 
possible. Make a thick bed of spruce or 
balsam boughs, covering the entire floor 
of tent, except where the stove is to be. 
Two or three small logs laid flat on the 
snow will make a foundation for the 
stove. Set up tent stove, and cut a good 
supply of fire wood, such as dry birch, 
beach, or maple, with some green wood 
mixed in, not forgetting a few sticks of 
kindling, and a few hardwood chunks 
for night use. The wood will burn much 
better if split. Move the duffle into the 
tent, also some fire wood. Packs and 
food bags may be hung on stakes driven 
through the bough bed into the snow. A 
rope stretched across the tent makes a 
good place to dry wet clothing. Hang 
the snowshoes and toboggan in a tree. 
Darkness comes early in the winter, but 
by the light of the candle lantern a good 
supper can be cooked over the stove, and 
a folding reflector baker placed against 
one side will bake perfectly. After sup- 
per the dishes are washed, wood stuffed 
in the stove, and there is plenty of time 
for cleaning guns, repairing equipment, 
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Field and Stream 











foundation on 
which to build 
the fire, which 
otherwise 
would gradu- 
ally sink out 
of sight as the 
snow melted. 
Drive two 
green stakes 
slanting slightly 
away from the 
tent, and brace 
with props. 
Against these 
pile four or 
five green logs 
about three 
feet long, laid 
one above the 
other. This is 
the back log, 








A Winter Camp of Snow Tent and Forester Together 


and telling stories. When ready to turn 
in, see that there is a good bed of coals 
in the stove, fill it almost full of large 
chunks, and with the draft closed, the 
fire will last nearly all night, giving off 
just enough heat to make the tent com- 
fortable for sleeping. If the tent gets 
cold, open draft and fire will start at 
once. With an outfit of this kind, a 
companion and myself once passed a night 
with the thermometer at 22 below zero. 
We were comfortable inside the tent, but 
found it rather cold in making and break- 
ing camp. 

When pack or tump line are substituted 
for the toboggan, the size and weight of 
outfit must be reduced. If impossible to 
carry a stove, and one must depend on the 
campfire for warmth, the Open Style of 
tent must be used. I prefer the Forester 
Tent, designed by Editor Miller. They 
are light, easily put up, shed snow well, 
and with a good fire in front, are very 
warm and comfortable. Tramp down the 
snow and pitch tent in the usual manner, 
using stakes two feet long, driven deep 
into the snow, and reinforced by logs laid 
across bottom of tent. Face rear of tent 
in direction of prevailing wind, or you 
will have trouble with the night fire. My 
own Forester has a floor cloth sewed to 
bottom of tent, but this is not necessary. 
The entire floor space should be thickly 
carpeted with spruce or balsam boughs; 
or, in case of a tent with floor, the boughs 
are laid on the snow, and the tent erected 
on top. This makes more room in tent, 
as the boughs are under the floor. A 
rubber blanket and sleeping bags are 
spread over the boughs, and the duffle 
piled in back. 

AKE the fire on top of snow, about 


four feet in front of tent. Several 
green logs laid on the snow will form a 


t 
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Snap Shooting 
How to Hit ’Em in the Brush 
By Warren H. Miller 


and when the 
fire is built 
against it, the 
heat is reflected 
into the tent, 
making it warm 
and _ comfort- 
able. Cooking 
may be done 
over this fire, 
and wet cloth- 
ing dried out 
on poles placed 
at a judicious 
distance from 
the flames. It 
is sometimes 
desirable to 
build a_ small 
fire for cook- 
ing, as it is 
difficult to cook 
over a large 
blaze. 

Evening and 
night fires re- 
quire a lot of 
wood. The 
forest usually 
contains plenty 
of dead stand- 
ing timber, dry, 
but sound, 
which makes the best kind of firewood. 
The logs should be cut about three 
feet long, and may be part dry and part 
green wood. Just before going to bed, 
pile five or six logs of green birch on 
the fire, with a few sticks of dry wood 
mixed in to get them started. If you 
want a big blaze all night, you will have 
to get up once or twice and pile more 
logs on the fire. In actual practice this 
will not be necessary, unless it is cold. 

The fire will slowly consume the pile 
of logs, and also the back logs, the blaze 
growing smaller all the time, yet giving 
off enough heat to keep the chill out of 


In the morning there will be a 
big bed of coals. Rebuild the back logs, 
throw on some kindling, and you will 
soon have a good fire to warm the tent 
and cook breakfast. 

When the wind is changeable, or in 
the wrong direction, smoke will bother 
about blowing into the tent. Sometimes 
this can be remedied by building a wind- 
break of brush, or it may even be neces- 
sary to move the tent or fire. Such 
things may be unpleasant, but do not last 
long, and are soon forgotten. In fact, 
few things are so easily forgotten as dis- 
comfort. . With a companion, I once 
camped in an open Forester Tent at 17 
below zero, and with three feet of snow 
on the ground. We kept fairly warm, 
and were able to get considerable sleep, 
but had to get up several times to build 
up the fire. On several occasions we have 
camped in zero weather, without finding 


the tent. 


it mecessary to rebuild the fire until 
morning. Needless to say, we _ slept 
in our clothing, with mackinaw coats 





Over the Cheerful Camp Fire 


thrown over our heads and shoulders. 

If you like camping, try a winter trip. 
Let it be an easy one at first. Unless you 
have hard luck of some kind, or strike a 
period of bad weather, you will have a 
fine time. There is rabbit hunting, spruce 
gum gathering, winter fishing, photogra- 
phy, and tramping and exploring to tempt 
one into the winter woods; and during 
the long winter evening, when all gather 
around the blazing campfire, or the red- 
hot tent stove, many interesting stories 
of the day’s adventures will be told, while 
outside the little camp the stars twinkle 
coldly, and the trees crack with the frost. 








In Our Next Issue: 
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Making Friends With Moose 


A Camera and } 


By 


Nature-Study Article on the Moose 
Ernest E. Oberholtzer 
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Moose 





On the Trail of the 


Snowshoe Hare 


HE snowshoe rabbit of the North 
woods and the varying hare of the 
natural history are one and the same 
creature. Either name is appropriate 
and both are significant of certain char- 
acteristics in the animal’s makeup, a set 
of unusually large feet that expand even 
larger on the surface of the snow and 
make travel easy, and a convenient habit 
of changing his coat to meet changing 
conditions in his surroundings. These 
big rabbits are found, in more or less 
abundance, throughout the extensive for- 
ests of all our Northern States. They do 
not care for the society of their cousins 
of the cottontail family, and are rarely 
found inhabiting the same woodlot, as 
amiable relatives should. The snow- 
shoe rabbit is the one found originally in 
this country, and is now found in the big 
tracts of forest where Molly Cottontail 
has not yet pushed her way. 

The hunting of the snowshoe rabbit is 
sport indeed, and furnishes a tangible ob- 
jective for many a winter camping trip, a 
convenient excuse for many a day in the 
splendid snowbound woods and an,incen- 
tive which lures many a brain-weary mor- 
tal to the health and pleasure of the open. 
They are fleet of foot, quick of hearing, 
shy, hard to see and difficult to shoot, 
making them a game worthy of the chase. 


HEY are sometimes still-hunted. In 

practicing this kind of hunting, the 
hunter works through the swamps as 
quietly as possible and takes them on the 
run as they leap from their hiding places. 
This method of hunting calls for stealthy 
walking, for the rabbit is quick to detect 
the slightest sound of a footstep, and will 
be away long before the hunter arrives in 
sight. And one needs to be always on the 
alert and ready to go into instant action 
for, like the ruffed grouse, the rabbit may 
burst out from the most unexpected 
places and with three bounds be out of 
sight in the thicket. 

Snow-trailing is another form of hunt- 
ing them. To be successful in this method 
one should be on the ground as soon as 
possible after a light fall of snow. If 
the snow be old the swamp will be a maze 
of tracks and runways out of which no 
individual trail may be chosen. Of course, 
quietness is a requisite and one should 
keep his eyes ahead. When the trail leads 
into a brush pile or under a fallen tree, 
watch for a white form to shoot out from 
the other side. 


UT by far the best way to hunt rab- 

bits is with a dog. In this method you 
take your stand at some likely spot over- 
looking a good runway, or several of 
them, and shoot the rabbit as the dog 
drives him past you. In this way you 
not only see more rabbits and get more 
shots, but you also have the opportunity 
of working the dog which, for the man 
who likes dogs, is one of the best parts 
of the day’s work. Several different 





By 
W. Dustin White 


breeds of dogs are used for this purpose 
—beagles, fox hounds, spaniels and mon- 
grels of mixed and uncertain breeding. 
One of the best rabbit dogs I ever knew 
was a thoroughbred shepherd farm dog 
that took up rabbit hunting all by him- 
self. My old dog, Skip, was hard to beat 
as a rabbit hunter. He was gifted with 
more intelligence than the average hound. 
His blood was a mixture of shepherd and 
spaniel, and while his nose was good and 
he could follow a trail true, he knew well 
that his part was to drive the rabbit in 
front of my gun. One of the best proofs 
I had- of this was the fact that he never 
barked on a trail after hearing the re- 
port of the gun, but came straight to my 
stand, a look of expectation plainly writ- 
ten on his face. If I had scored he ap- 
peared much pleased, but if I had missed, 
and pointed to the trail he would resume 
the chase. 

When Skip began to get too old to run 
rabbits I ordered a beagle—not one of the 
pocket type, but a big fifteen-inch dog. 
This was something of an experiment, 
for the rabbit hunters of my acquaintance 
invariably used the big, long-legged fox 
hound or some other good-sized dog, and 
the available literature on the beagle dealt 
with his performances on the trail of the 
cotton-tail. The one objection to the bea- 











“The snug little teepee at the edge 
of the balsam”’ 


gle for hunting the snowshoe rabbit is 
that he cannot run in the deep snows that 
sometimes prevail. However, there are 
two sides to this as to all other questions. 
Throughout the fall and early winter the 
beagle can run as well as any dog, then, 
when the snow begins to get deep it will 
quite likely get~so deep that any dog, no 
matter how large, cannot run until it set- 
tles, and a crust forms, and here the lit- 
tle hound has the advantage, for a crust 
that will hold him easily will often be in- 
sufficient to support the weight of the 
big dog and will allow him to sink to his 
breast at every jump. Anyway, Beagie is 
making good on the trail of the snow- 
shoe rabbit. He is bright and intelligent, 
a good dog around the house, kind to 
children and the pet of every one that 
knows him. In the field he is a good 
starter, a good trailer and has a good 
voice. His record thus far is eight rab- 
bits in half a day, and I would recom- 
mend his breed to any one wanting 
a rabbit dog. While a good nose is 
an essential quality in a rabbit dog, 
too much nose might prove detrimental, 
as it leads to too much attention to 
cold trails, and has a tendency to make 
a potterer. A dog with a good supply of 
ordinary dog sense and a reasonably good 
nose is the one to cotton to. Also look 
for good feet and legs and a good, well- 
proportioned body. 


HE choice of a rabbit gun is not a 

matter of special importance. Al- 
most anything will do. My personal pref- 
erence, if I was getting a gun just for 
rabbit hunting, would be for a twenty- 
gauge double-barrel of some good make, 
but good shotguns. unfortunately, cost 
money, and I have to use my twelve 
gauge fox gun in the rabbit swamps. 
Number four or six shot are about the 
right size. 

Another thing that you will certainly 
need, if you would follow the snow- 
shoe rabbit very far in his native haunts, 
is. a pair of snowshoes. Of these there 
are styles and kinds almost without num- 
ber. Some of them are long and narrow; 
others are short and broad; some turn up 
at the toes; others are flat; some have 
long tails; others have none. Now the 
most important thing to enter into the 
consideration of the rabbit hunter in 
choosing a snowshoe is the fact that his 
hunting grounds will be in the thick, tan- 
gled swamps of the north country and 
the nature of his sport often calls for 
quick turning. For this purpose the bear- 
paw, or tailless snowshoes are the most 
convenient and easily handled. They are 
nearly round, short and broad, and en- 
able the wearer to work his way through 
the thickest covers or make the shortest 
turns without feeling obliged to keep his 
mind constantly trained on his feet, or 
running th¢ chances of fouling every tree 
he passes,’ or getting tangled up in the 
brush. On the other hand, for compara- 
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easy snowshoeing. This 
is of especial importance 
if your dog be a small 
one like the beagle. 

The camp should be 
located some little distance 
from the swamp, prefer- 
ably in a sunny spot, well 
sheltered from the north 
winds. Once you are 
properly outfitted and well 
situated and you are in 
for some good sport. 


HE dog should be 

kept on leash, or at 
heel, until you actually get 
into the swamp. If al- 
lewed to run at random 
he is liable to take a wan- 
dering track out in the 
hardwoods that will lead 
off on a long chase. Once 
in the swamp, however, 
take off the chain and if 
he be a good one, and 
wise in the ways of rab- 
bits, he will get busy right 
away nosing into’ the 
thickets, poking into holes 
and under fallen trees, 
circling brush piles. The 
beagle is one of the best 
starters. His small size 
enables him to get around 
easily under the low 








‘“*Beagie comes up for the praise he deserves” 


tively straight-ahead work, the other mod- 
els are to be preferred. The tail gives 
them a balance and keeps them in line. 
My advice would be, if you want a shoe 
for rabbit hunting only, get the bear-paw 
style, but if you want an all-round shoe, 
to be used for all kinds of tramping, get 
one of moderate length and breadth and 
learn to handle them in the rough places. 
With practice one gets so that he can 
manceuvre them around without diverting 
his attention from the hunting. 

A compass is a safe thing to have along, 
for it is very easy to become confused as 
to direction in the thick woods of the 
rabbit country, and it might be hard to 
find one’s way out in the event of a snow- 
storm which obliterates the back trail. 


PERSON living near the haunts of 

the game may get in several days’ 
hunting without being away from home, 
or you may put up at a lumber camp or 
farm house conveniently located with 
reference to the rabbit swamps, but the 
best way is to camp out, either in an 
abandoned lumber camp, or cabin, or in 
a canvas shelter which you take with you 
and pitch at the point which seems best 
suited to your plans. The types of tents 
which are well adapted to this kind of 
an expedition are the lean-to, the wall 
tent and the tepee—the two last men- 


tioned should be equipped with a tent 
stove. Camping in winter is no more 
dificult than camping in summer. Of 
course, you have to cut a lot of wood, 
but you don’t have to fight flies. You 
need a good supply of blankets, but other- 
wise the outfit may be much as on the 
summer trip 

The best time to take the rabbit- 
hunting trip or a winter camping trip of 
any kind is during the latter half of 
February. The snow is usually four or 
five feet deep at that season, but it has 


to settle, 
will 


and there is usually a 
hold the dog and makes 


had time 
crust that 





branches and brush and 
he is naturally quick and 
industrious. A good swamp 
is a maze of tracks and trails, but the 
dog that noses out a cold trail is a slow 
starter. The one that beats the covers 
and takes the hot trail of the bunny that 
jumps out right before his eyes has some- 
thing going right away. 

Meanwhile you have taken your stand 
at a point to command a good runway or 
several of them. These runways, or 
beaten paths, form a veritable network 
crossing the swamp in every 


If this takes him a few minutes you will 
not count the time lost, for the big swamp 
is a wonderful place in its four-foot 
blanket of white. You stoop to examine 
the trails of the other woods creatures 
that have passed this way, you watch the 
chickadees and the Canada jays, listen to 
the shrill notes of the pileated woodpeck- 
er and almost before you know it the 
welcome voice of the little hound is call- 
ing you back to the rabbit hunting. 
Round and round leads the merry chase, 
while the woods resound with the music 
of the dog. Again your gun speaks, and 
again the little dog comes up for the 
praise that he really deserves. Many dog 
men condemn the practice of petting a 
dog in the field or making a companion 
of him. Maybe they are right, but Beagie 
well knows that, whenever a rabbit is 
shot, he has a word of praise and an en- 
couraging pat coming to him from the 
hunter, whether that person be Wife or I. 


NE has to be always on the alert 

when watching the runway, for he 
never knows just when the rabbit will 
pass. The voice of the dog gives some 
idea, but at times the dog may be close 
on the heels of the rabbit, and again there 
may be half a mile of crooked trail be- 
tween the two. 

Rabbit hunting is intensely interesting 
from the moment the dog voices his first 
intelligence of the trail until the long 
shadows chase each other out across the 
swamp, it is by no means the whole of 
the day’s pleasure. You take a last shot 
as a white form bounds past, snap the 
chain on the dog when he comes up and 
measure some long snowshoe strides in 
the direction of the snug little tepee at 
the edge of the balsam thicket. Soon a 
merry fire crackles in the little cylindrical 
camp stove, and a pot of rabbit stew 
simmers on the top. Guns are cleaned. 
The night’s wood is just inside the can- 
vas. The tired dog is fast asleep by the 
side of the stove and a feeling of con- 
tentment steals over the other occupants. 





direction and the better 
idea you can get of their 
general layout, the better 
are your chances of suc- 
cess, for a rabbit when 
pursued by the hound will 
almost invariably follow 
one or another of them, and 
your part is to be at the 
right place at the right time. 

When first started the 
rabbit may run right past 
your stand, giving you a 
shot the first thing, and 
again he may run in the 
opposite direction. Sooner 
or later, however, he will 
circle and come back. Your 
first intimation that he has 


turned will be from the 
voice of the dog, which 
draws nearer and nearer. 


Then you catch a glimpse 
of a white form away down 
through the cedar trunks 
then another glimpse, this 
time nearer, and you have 
to be ready to shoot quick 
to hit the mark. And not 
only quick, but also more or 
less skilful in the use of the 
gun, for the rabbit runs 
with erratic, bounding leaps, 
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and is hard to hit in the 
thick cover. Then the dog 
is away in search of 2 new 
trail, 


“The dog should be kept on leash until you get 


to the swamp” 
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A Perilous Cruise for Alaskan 


Brown Bears 


By Dan 
Author of “Big Game Fields 


Part IV 


A Pair of Wolverine Demolish the Bear- 
skin—Marooned Five Days in a Howl- 
ing Gale—Caught in the Grip of Winter 
—All But Wrecked We Reached Chisik 
Island—A Rioting Blizzard Threatens 
Death and Starvation—Our Scanty 
Supply of Provisions Raided by Noc- 
turnal Visitors. 


LL night the wind raged with 
increasing force and tore down 
through the harbor with terrify- 
ing blasts. I was very tired, but 

slept little. Several times through the 
night I feared my tent would be carried 
away by the hammering gale. 

Late and lagging came the dawn and 
the merciless wind still went screeching 
across the lonely, vast reaches. We were 
stormbound, and to start for the bearskin 
that day was out of the question. 

During the night that followed there 
fell much snow. I awoke in the morning 
to the sound of the wind still moaning 
through the treetops, though with less 
force. I knew it had been snowing before 
I looked out, by the tense hush during the 
Pause of the wind. The snow had crept 
down through the timber to the shores 
and spread its mantle of white over all 
that vast land. Winter had come—all the 
world seemed to lie buried and sullen in 
its relentless grip. 


J. Singer 
of America, North and South” 


Nate and Bill volunteered to go after 
the bearskin. It was a rough day and 
the job would require men who were used 
to Alaska weather, and there was a pos- 
sibility of their not returning, if things 
went against them. Some one had to 
stay on the island to watch the Petrel 
at the shift of the tide, to see that she did 
not go to pieces on the rocks. So I 
remained. 

It was a long day. Night came on. 
Early in the afternoon it had commenced 
to blow again, and the wind had not 
abated. Nate and Bill did not return. I 
found myself counting up how many days 
I could hold out and wondering if some 
day I would find Bill and Nate all stark 
and frozen in the snow—until I grew very 
cold, and plumb downhearted. After 
lashing the lantern to a tree I crawled 
into the old sleeping bag, but not to sleep. 


HERE was something about the wild- 
ness of that night and the wail of 
the wind that savored of another world. 
At times the moan of the wind seemed 
to be chanting a death melody, as it 
wandered up and down the mountains, 
while at others it had the sound of a 
human voice. Twice I thought I heard 
the men talking, and rushed out of my 
tent, only to find it was my imagination, 
or a weird note in the wind. 
I could hear the beluga whales snort 
and blow, as they passed close to the 















SYNOPSIS 

Dan J. Singer, the famous big- 
game hunter and faunal natural- 
ist, who writes exclusively for 
Fietp & Stream, left Seward, 
Alaska, on the twenty-second of 
September, 1915, on the most ad- 
venturous trip he has ever under- 
taken. When you realize that 
Cook’s Inlet is sixty miles wide 
and studded with uncharted, 
rocky reefs, you can imagine 
the perils of a trip to the country 
of the Alaskan bear in such wa- 
ters in a twenty-three-foot dory, 
regardless of the hunting dangers 
involved. The first important 
stop is Susitna Flats, where Dan 
runs into some old acquaintances 
of his and stays for some won- 
derful duck and goose shooting. 
The “Petrel” then moves on to 
Tyonek Point, and thence to 
Harriet Cove, where they pitch 
camp and go on the first bear 
hunt. Though sign was plentiful 
no bears were seen, and the 
expedition continued to Chisik 
Island, Snug Harbor. After pass- 
ing up several bears as not large 
enough, a big one is sighted and 
after an arduous mountain stalk 
Singer gets a running shot at 
him and scores. He finds the 
bear wounded through the hips 
and takes a photograph of him 
at 25 yards, the only one of the 
kind ever taken. The bear 
charges but falls over a cliff and 
is shot dead. 
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“Lonely and wind-scourged were these bleak shores” 


island. Out of the night came other 
strange sounds, borne on the lap of the 
wind, the cry of sea fowl and the doleful 
call of a great snowy owl. 

Soon the tide would turn and all hope 
would be gone for another six hours, as 
the men could not buck the tide. Just 
at this turn of thought I heard a dull 
thud against the rocks—a pause—then an- 
other thud. Surely I heard the men 
talking now, and upon stepping out of my 
tent I was not disappointed this time, for 
they had arrived. 


FTER exchanging a few words of 

greeting I inquired about the bear- 
skin, at the same time holding up the 
lantern to view the contents of the boat. 
There was no skin there! The explana- 
tion was this: Upon their arrival at the 
spot where we had left the bear, two days 
before, the tracks of two wolverine were 


plainly visible in the snow. These two 
animals, often referred to as the “glut- 
ton” (which name suggests their almost 


unbelievable gastronomic feats), had so 
torn up, eaten, and packed away parts of 
the bear that Nate said what remained of 
the skin was not worth taking. At the 
time I was so gladdened by the safe re- 
turn of the men that I had hardly realized 
the extent of the misfortune. Before | 
killed the bear I had decided to start 
back two days previous, but now I felt 
inclined to wait one more day and make 
a trip to the kill myself, thinking I might 
get enough of the scalp for a head mount 
This problem, too, was decided by fate, 
for an upholy storm arose, a storm I 
shall never cease to remember. For four 
days we never left the island. Inexorable 
and terrifying, the wind without pause 
went screeching across the white soli- 
tudes, sometimes thick with fine crystal- 
line snow which vollied through the air, 
and bit like points of steel. Anon it was 
crystal clear and immeasurably cold, so 
that the great stars could preside over 


its destructive fury. At times the Au 
sora would shoot flames of tender green, 
rose, pale sapphire and delicate violet 


dancing across the stupendous arc of sky 


But the implacable wind never, never 
went to rest 
OR one, two, three days the fiendish 


It was as if all hell 
The spell of the storm 
had fallen upon us all. It was like an 
enforced numbness. The long, long stress 
of a gale does it. There was a formidable 


y, 


brawl raved on 


had broken loose 


hint of annihi- 
lation in the 
sweep and roar 
of the wind 
that penetrates 
deep into a 
man’s breast, to 
cast down and 
sadden his 
heart. 

To start back 
in a blow the 
Petrel could 
not weather 
meant the _ be- 
ginning of the 
end; to remain 
where, we were 
meant so much 
nearer being 
frozen in and 
starvation. We 
would try 
something next 
day, win or 
lose, was the 
decision we 
came to. 

We had had another bad night of it. 
The beginning of dawn showed the clouds 
piled thick, and it was snowing again. 
The force of the gale seemed broken, 
and we decided on making an attempt 
to start at the ebb of the afternoon tide 
Even conscious of the trials and hard- 
ships sure to confront us on the two 
hundred mile trip back to Anchorage, my 
spirits rose with the thought of getting 
away from that lonely, wind-scourged 
island. We packed our outfit in the morn- 
ing and waited for the turning of the 
tide. 

The turn came, but we did not dare to 
risk starting. There was an ominous hiss 
to the wind and it was thick with snow. 
Yet we waited ready to start if oppor- 
tunity came. At five o’clock Nate an- 
nounced he thought we might make the 
lower end of the harbor and camp on 
Chisik Island that night. In quick time 
we were off. The Petrel went bobbing 
along like a grey ghost in the storm, while 
little “Minnie,” the engine, was tearing 
away as if glad, too, to be headed for 
home. 

The joy was short-lived. As if a cur- 
tain had been drawn, night shut down, 
thick with snow and ebon-black. As we 
ran into broader waters the wind stiffened 
and jumped to half a gale that lashed 
the waters into angry, high-running seas 
The Petrel was pounding hard and every 
now and again the propeller would be 
thrown clear of the water and _ race 
around with a vibrating whirr. There 
was chaos and death out there in those 
cold dancing waters—death that not only 
now, but day in and day out, seemed to 
haunt our trail waiting to pounce. 

It would be impossible for the Petrel 
to live long in the pound of the sea and 
wind. Then Nate spoke; I knew before- 
hand what he was going to say. 

“Can’t make it,” said Nate grimly, as 
he shoved the helm hard down and slow- 
ly swung the boat around in a smother of 
spray. 


W* headed back up the harbor and 
tried bucking the tide in the hope 
of reaching the little island we had been 
so thankful to get away from. There 
were no other refuges that we knew of, 
where we could land with any degree of 
safety in such a storm, except the island 
we had left. Foot by foot we worried 
along in the dark, against the swift out- 
going tide 

It was near ten o’clock when we finally 





arrived at the island, even more thankful 
to return than we had been to leave. 


HE men were up all night, watching 

the boats and keeping them afloat 
with the outfit packed, ready to start if 
opportunity came. I swung my tent, 
rolled out my bed, and got a few hours’ 
sleep. At four a. m. I lighted a candle 
and lay in my tent smoking. I1 could 
hear the men’s voices occasionally in a 
coarse undertone, and now and then the 
thud, thud of the boats. I wondered if 
the outfit was still intact, after that night 
of raging, rioting storm and cold. I knew 
only too well that Nate and Bill had had 
a tough night, trying to keep the boats 
from pounding out their bottoms on the 
rocks. All through the dark hours the 
snow and sleet drove in their faces and 
the cold and hunger bit hard, for we had 
had no evening meal. 

Often through the night I was on the 
point of getting up and trying to assist 
them, but I could be of little help and 
it was doubtful if I could endure the 
exposure, for I was already wet and cold. 

At five a. m. Nate came to my tent and 
said, “I think we'll try and get off now. 
There is a lull in the storm and we ought 
to make Chisik Island on this tide if we 
hurry.” In a jiffy I was up and rolled 
up my bed. Down came the little tent 
and we were soon off. 

The snow had ceased. Day was just 
beginning to break. A dusky streak of 
washed-out yellow in a drab sky attested 
the fact as well as the wild ducks stream- 
ing out to sea. It was one of those 
frosty, grey days, with a black threat of 
snow. Chisik Island loomed a white peak 
against the dark sky in the southeast. 
Seaward in the lift of the waves I could 
see fragments of ice drifting before the 
urge of the wind that showed in marked 
contrast against the inky-black waters. 

By the way things were going it might 
have been expected. The breeze fizzled 
to a mere catspaw. There was a sicken- 
ing, melancholy lull—a hushed ominous 
pause, during which the light faded and 
the gloom thickened. Then the wind 
went to the north and suddenly burst 
down upon us with fiendish violence, cold 
and bitter as death. It caught us far 
from shore, with no point where a safe 
landing could be made nearer than Chisik 
Island. Almost at once it fell very dark. 
The black waters grew blacker and rose 
to high-running seas, topped with fangs 
of white froth that snarled like a hungry 
wolf pack. 

The dory was already filling and the 
Petrel could not shake herself clear of 
the heavy seas. There was that ominous 
sign of haphazard floundering. She was 
no longer struggling intelligently. It was 
like the beginning of the end. 


ATE turned the Petrel’s bow toward 

the south and we ran directly away 
from Chisik Island, as we fairly flew 
before the wild blast, on the crest of the 
waves. To run like this before the gale 
was the only way to prevent the boats 
from filling, but it had its limitation, for 
the lack of sea room would soon force us 
upon the rocks. It was Nate’s idea when 
near shore, to swing ’round again and try 
to work up into the teeth of the gale 
along a rocky point which now lay off 
our port bow. 

There was just one more misfortune 
which had not befallen us this time, but 
like a death-blow it came now; the engine 
stopped dead. Nate tried desperately to 
get that engine to run, but run it would 
not. Again the boats commenced to ship 
the seas and fill. I glanced toward the 
rocky shore; it was less than a hundred 
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A Perilous Cruise for Alaskan Brown Bears 


yards distant. In three minutes, perhaps, 
five at the most, the boats would be 
heaved upon those gap-toothed rocks with 
a thunderous smash that would break 
them to splinters. The boom of the 
ravening sea against the naked, upflung 
rocks came louder and louder. Like the 
opening of a shark’s jaw the ragged shore 
seemed to yawn and grin, and beckon us 


to an inevitable death. 

SILENCE fell upon us all. No one 
A spoke, no one exchanged a glance. 
It was as if we were bidding each other 
a silent farewell. Suddenly I loosened my 
oilskin coat, thinking to jump at the last 
moment, even if the lonely shore had noth- 
ing more to offer than slow starvation. 

Nate had unscrewed a cap and blown 
through the feed pipe. He was now turn- 
ing the flywheel of the engine over. | 
could scarcely believe my ears when the 
roar of the engine sounded above the 
turmoil. Once more we turned the 
Petrel’s bow into the eye of the wind 
and between blasts we worked up slowly 
along the point. 

Three hours later we had fought our 
way up under the lee of Chisik Island. 
By the veriest miracle we had cheated 
death again. But there were two hun- 
dred miles more of just such battles to 
fight, between Chisik Island and our des- 
tination. 

I am not going to take you over all 
those miles of toilsome days and nights, 
mishaps and hardships, for you already 
have an idea what we must have gone 
through, and one storm has rather a 
similarity to another. But briefly I will 
touch upon two or three days and nights 
which stand out from the others., 

Upon landing on Chisik Island we 
cooked up the first meal we had had in 
over twenty-four hours. As we sat upon 
the shore after our meal I was impressed 
with the loneliness and desolation of the 
surrounding scene. All around the great 
mountains robed in their winter snows, 
looked down sombre and mute excepting 
to the south, where the horizon was 
streaked with coral and rusty gold from 
the set of the sun. Out across the Pacific, 
little dots of islands showed in hazy blue 
through the uncertain light. A string of 
eider ducks streamed close by, almost 
touching the water with the tips of their 
wings. An inquisitive leopard seal two 
rods from shore raised his head far out 
of the icy waters to view us in question- 
ing curiosity. 


Se next morning, before any signs 
of dawn had come, I knew by the 


shriek of the tempest that we would not 
attempt to leave the island that day. As 
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a matter of 
fact we were 
marooned here 
for two days, 
storm- bound 
again. 

We took 
stock of our 
provisions ; they 


were surpris- 
ingly low. I 
tried so many 


times to figure 
out whether 
the gasoline 
would last that 
I grew weary 
of the task, as 
the answer 
depended 
entirely on na- 
ture’s whims. 

Three days 
later, after 
many an adven- 
ture, we arrived 
Kostaka Point. 
The little deserted Indian hamlet was 
buried deep with snow. No sign of life 
save the tracks of the four sledge-dogs 
left behind by the Indians. In an old In- 
dian smokehouse we cooked our dinner. 
Later we set up our tents on the 
shore. 

The season of long nights and short 
days was at hand; we, therefore, could 
only take advantage of a few hours of 
daylight, and often the flood tides, which 
were the only tides we could travel north 
on, came at an unfavorable time. The 
last few days I had suffered much from 
the cold drive of the polar winds and 
lack of nourishment, for we had cut down 
to two meals a day. Even so, we could 
only hold out another two or three days. 
At the next camp we hoped to be in a 
more .favorable game country, and we 
would have to depend upon our rifles 
for food. 


S night shut down the sky was over- 

cast and scowling again, with black 
clouds scudding down the coast. I 
crawled into my sleeping bag. The sus- 
pense of culminating catastrophe, the trial 
of sustained violence going on endlessly 
as though time itself were hurled upon 


one, brought a bodily and mental fa- 
tigue that sent me off into a sound 
sleep. 


In the morning a blizzard was raging. 
The snow had piled deep on my tent, 
weighing it down and bowing it in to 
such an extent there was little room to 
move. 

How long will the storm keep us here? 





Coming in February: 


Housing Your Hunting Dog 
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“Nate and Bill were cheerful in spite of it all’ 


What are we going to live on? What's 
going to happen next? When will the 
end come? I was questioning myself as 
I hurried down the shore, through the 
driving storm, toward the smokehouse 
where Nate and Bill were starting a 
fire. 

“Pleasant weather,” said Nate. 

“I wouldn’t mind the weather so much 
if I could only get outside of a square 
meal,” I suggested. There was a strange 
look in Nate’s eyes. I glanced at Bill. 
Bill’s smile was gone. A strained pause 
ensued during which I sensed something 
was wrong. 

“What do you think happened 
night?” questioned Nate finally. 

“Why, I don’t know of anything else 
that can happen that has not already be- 
fallen us,” I answered. 

“Well,” said Nate, “last night one of 
those thieving Indian dogs came down 
here and stole that half a ham we had 
been saving.” A ham or a few gallons 
of gasolene were worth more to us just 
then than the biggest bankroll you ever 
heard of. 

“We're not exactly playing in luck,” 
remarked Bill, as we partook of a very 
frugal breakfast. 

During the afternoon the gale seemed 
to have blown itself out, at least for a 
time. The cold grew more intense, turn- 


last 


the snow to powdery, hard flakes. By 
nightfall the snow, too, had ceased, 
so that we took courage with the 
prospect of embarking on the mor- 
row. 


(To be continued) 
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Folding Stove with Reflector Baker 
Set against it 


i” OME stove!” 
S These words were exclaimed 
with admiration for about the 
hundredth time that trip, as we sat 
perched on the bough bunk at the back 
of our warm, cheerful tent, while a raw 
nor’easter howled through the forest out- 
side and our little stove sizzled with oc- 
casional raindrops and gave out heat like 
a furnace. Atop of it a mulligan pot shot 
out steam under its cover, while a fry- 
pan, with a couple of dissected partridge 
inside and a deep dish inverted over it, 
sautéd our supper meat. A collection of 
wet socks hung from the tent flap over 
the stove, while our hunting boots turned 
up their soles judgmatically for the eve- 
ming’s drying. 

“Some stove!” My thoughts contrasted 
it with an erstwhile campfire, and the 
tent so full of smoke that wet, scalding 
eyes would be the rule instead of the ex- 
ception; contrasted its tiny firewood pile 
of dead oak billets with the heap of tim- 
ber that would be needed to keep a camp- 
fire going; contrasted its secure pots and 
pans with ones on a campfire that would 
need careful watching. And then my 
memories idled back a couple of years to 
a big-game hunt in Montana, and again 
there was the tent and the wet socks 
a-drying and the soaking hunting boots 
disposed around another and larger 
stove, with an oven in it in which a 
batch of cornbread was rising while mul- 
ligan, tea and fried elk steaks were siz- 
zling atop. A blizzard was roaring down 
the mountains, and two feet of snow 
already weighted down the spruces, but 
inside the tent all was warmth and cheer, 
while four men looked admiringly at the 
little red-hot demon that was making all 
the comfort. It was up to someone to 
pass an appropriate remark. “Some 
stove!” had not then been invented, but 
Big Johns was equal to the occasion. 
“Wall,” he drawled, “a feller could shore 
git almighty doggone hot a-settin’ on that 
there stove!” 


ES, sir, I’m a convert; have been for 
these last four years. I love a pretty, 
cheerful campfire, and never fail to kin- 
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dle one for its light and warmth; and in 
summer fishing camps I use one or an- 
other form of cook range campfire. But 
on a hunting trip in the mountains, where 
you get ice in the pails every night and 
have plenty of snow, rain and cold 
weather, the really practical dope is a 
tent stove. You can have them of any 
weight from 23% pounds up, collapsible 
and non-collapsible; the latter, as they go 
over your cook kit and can be used to 
pack things in, taking really no more ac- 
tual room than the collapsible ones. 

This yarn is written right after a week 
in the hills of north Jersey, where we 
scared up over ten partridge a day, and 
could have killed the limit every day, and 
our tent stove figured as the hero of the 
trip. For, like most populous states, New 
Jersey has had to enact very stringent 
fire laws. So much damage has been 
done to the forests from roving hunters 
building indiscriminate and often care- 
lessly left campfires, that the State has 
been forced to protect itself against the 
forest fires that result. Some time ago 
my boy and I stood looking across the 
wide Morristown plains from the west 
slopes of the Orange mountains, at the 
tumbled heaps of forested mountains that 
fill the northwest corner of our State. 
Of every shape and size, shrouded in 
cloud and mist, the big fellows stretched 
far and wide, like huge, green sea bil- 
lows. 

“Oh, Boy!” chirped my youngster to 
his dad, “Wouldn’t a week in those hills 
after pa’tridges, come November, be 
great!” 

It certainly would! We planned to 
strike in there with our packs on our 
backs, about the 9th of the month, camp 
in some wild ravine in good partridge 
country for a week, and hunt those hills 
far and wide. The question of a permit 
to build campfires at once came up, for 
the fire wardens arrest anyone with a 
campfire and no permit to build it. I 
wrote my friend, Mr. Wilbur, Chief Fire- 
warden, at Trenton, for a roving permit, 
but found that this cannot be granted; 
you must look up the firewarden in the 
township where you are going to hunt, 


*A part of these illustrations loaned us by the Abercrombie & Fitch Co 


and, if in his judgment it would be safe 
for you to build campfires in the moun- 
tains under his jurisdiction, he issues you 
one. If a forest fire results from any act 
of yours, you must pay the entire dam- 
ages therefor, and maybe a fine besides. 
After the prolonged dry season that we 
had this year, the November woods were 
a foot deep with bone-dry leaves, and I 
doubt whether any warden in _ those 
mountains would issue a permit to any- 
one to build a campfire, so dangerous 
were the conditions. And, suppose the 
township you picked out proved game- 
less, and you wanted to move further on 
until you struck wild country that had 
plenty of game?—how about a new per- 
mit, with maybe twelve miles to hike to 
hunt up the warden?—Nix! 


ILBUR suggested that the best way 

to obviate the whole permit ques- 
tion was to take along a collapsible stove, 
as confined fire does not come under the 
same category as the open campfire, and 
no permit is needed anywhere for a tent 
stove. We decided to follow his advice. 
We took the two-hole Forester tent stove, 
designed by me some time ago. It just 
fits over the two pots of the Forester 
cook kit (all the regular makes of cook 
kits have a sheet-iron stove that fits over 
the largest pot). This stove weighs 2% 
pounds, including its two-joint pipe. 
With its pots in place and the lids under- 
neath, the pots being filled with small 
food bags and condiments, the whole was 
wrapped in a dark green oil cloth tarp., 
which goes under my sleeping bag at 
night, and then it rode on top of my 
pack, held there by the straps for the pur- 
pose. 

The Kid and I were the whole party, 
for all my friends were either away on 
other trips or had some other kind than 
an exploration trip planned. We figured 
on sixty-five pounds as a total load for 
the two of us, twenty-five for him and 
forty for me. Such a load you can pack 
in over the mountains anywhere, without 
special fatigue, and we selected a spot on 
the map six miles in from the nearest 
railroad station, in a deep ravine, between 
two mountains, with a brook flowing 
down it. Such spots are sure to be for- 
ested, as the country is too rough for 
farms, and so this proved to be when we 
got there. 

Our loads were: grub, 25 lbs.; 2 pack- 
sack sleeping bags, 14 lIbs.; stove and 
cookkit, 7 lbs. ; tent, 314 lbs.; pillows, night 
stocks, night toques, lantern and candles, 
rope and odds and ends, 4 lIbs.; tarps. 
and ammunition, 5 lbs.; axes and knives, 
6% lIbs.; total, 65 Ibs. Our grub list for 
a week in the mountains included: 2 cans 
beans, 214 lIbs.; 2 cans evaporated cream, 
¥%-lb.; 3 lbs. flour, 1 Ib. pancake flour, %- 
Ib. corn meal, 1 Ib. “Wonderful” bacon, 1 
Ib. prunes, %4-lb. butter, 1 doz. eggs, 2 


Ibs.; 1 doz. potatoes and 1 doz. onions, 4 _ 


Ibs; 1 Ib. rice, %4-lb. coffee, 14-lb. maca- 
roni, %-lb. salt, %4-lb. baking powder; 4 
tea, pepper and Steero beef capsules, 14- 
Ib.; 2 Ibs. sugar, 134 Ibs. steak, 14-lb. sliced 
ham, 1 Ib. apples. Total, 25 Ibs. This 
list presupposes two partridge and a rab- 
bit a day, as the minimum bag for the 
guns, or, if the birds are scarce, make it 
two rabbits and a partridge. It may be 
reduced somewhat for two men, but a 
growing boy just in his teens requires 
two men and a shovel to keep him fed, 
and he will eat you out of house and 
home if you let him. 

We had plenty throughout the trip. 
The steak did for the first night, and ap- 
ples and ham with some graham crackers 
picked up in the railroad station for the 
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A folding two-hole sheet iron stove 


first lunch when packing into the moun- 
tains. After that we had a big feed for 
breakfast, usually coffee, cornbread, ap- 
ples, game meat, and corn mush or rice, 
bacon and eggs; got off at eight o'clock 
and hunted until about four, with a bite 
of cornbread and bacon at noon, and then 
another big feed about six o’clock, al- 
lowing an hour to get it cooked. Our 
mulligans were made of game, onions, 
potatoes, macaroni, and rice; and the 
breadstuff usually biscuits or squaw 
bread, and our meat was partridge sau- 
téd in the frypan. The bag limit is three, 
but you are lucky to get two partridges a 
day, as they are wild and foxy, and you 
will get about six good shots in a day’s 
hunt, and are doing well to make good on 
two of them without a dog. 

We packed over about two miles of 
farm roads, and then got into the moun- 
tains, where, after climbing two forested 
ridges, we arrived on one that looked over 
a sea of brown hills, with a great val- 
ley far below us and a brook in it. A 
grouse jumped, just behind our lookout 
rock, and a rabbit hopped from some 
mountain briers at our very next step. 
We had found our country at last! And 
we pitched down into that valley until we 
were on the mossy rocks at its bottom, 
and the frowning walls of the next ridge 
rose abruptly just in from us. An- 
other grouse jumped from the ravine side 
as we packed down, so we named the 
campsite, “Camp Pat,” in his honor. Ow- 
ing to the prolonged dry season, the 
leaves were like blown tinder, and no 
water was in evidence in the brook, but 
down in the crevices between the mossy 
boulders we found wells of it, on which 
a chip drifted downstream, showing that 
it was flowing. The first thing to do was 
to clear away the leaves around the fire 
site, and this the Kid got at with a 
witchhazel branch, while I searched the 
ravine for a couple of big, flat stones for 
a base for the stove. These hauled into 
camp and levelled, the stove was un- 
packed and set up. The pipes for it went 
side by side on the Kid’s pack, wrapped 
in his tarp., and a slice of steak tightly 
rolled in paper filled each pipe—a good 
way to carry raw meat. Most stove pipes 
are made telescopic, but they will not re- 
main so after the first few camps, as they 
get out of round and caked with soot and 
tust inside, so many outfitters supply 
them just to joint together with a draw 
at the end of each section instead of try- 
ing to telescope them. 

It didn’t take long after this to set up 
the tent on its ridge rope, run from a 
convenient sapling over a pair of shears 
and across to another sapling not neces- 
sarily in line with the first as the shears 
take care of that. Then she was pegged 


out, with the front flaps on each side of 
the’ stove, and the tent was filled with dry 
leaves to the roof. 


Packing these down 
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we spread out the tarps., hove in the pack- 
sack sleeping bags, and established the 
grub pile. Soon a fire was going in the 
stove, a mulligan of onions, potatoes, 
macaroni, rice and beef capsules went in 
the front pot, and tea in its pail on the 
rear hole, which is always the hottest. 
The mull. takes 35 minutes—as long as 
fried steak and tea combined. When the 
tea water comes to a boil, set off and 
start the steak. Fifteen minutes later it 
is done, set back the tea pail, when it will 
boil again in a minute or so, and then add 
your leaves. Four minutes later they are 
steeped, the mulligan is taken off and its 
soup served, while the residue goes back 
on the stove again. When the soup is 
eaten, serve the steak and stew on plates, 
with tea on the side. Stew some prunes, 
or serve “as is,” the latter being quite as 
acceptable with high-class prunes, the 20c- 
a-pound kind. 


A well-managed tent stove is a delight; 

a poor one, a fume factory and a 
misery. Do not cuss the stove out; study 
it and see why it smokes. They all draw 
firie if you do not attempt impossibilities. 
For example, to make your chimney draw 
requires a column of hot air in it, noth- 
ing else. The length of the pipe doesn’t 
matter much. The Forester stove pipe is 
only 28 inches high, while most of them 
are in three lengths averaging six to 
nine feet, but they all draw equally well, 
or poorly, depending upon whether they 
are hot or cold. When you first start the 
fire the smoke doesn’t know where to go, 
and so bursts out around the lids or pots, 
filling the tent with smoke. Cause, no 
heat in the stove-pipe. Remedy, take off 
the lids and let the flames rise for awhile 
until you have some coals in the stove and 
some body to your fire. As soon as you 
put on the lids again the flames at once 
hunt every opening, and so find the chim- 
ney hole right off. A few moments later 
the chimney is hot and a column of hot 
air established that will draw like a major. 

Again, do not let your fire burn down 
to a few live coals and then pile on a lot 
of wood, for she will smoke you out in 
five minutes. Cause, not enough heat and 
too much smoke for the chimney to take 
care of. Remedy, open a lid, take out 
most of the billets and build up your fire 
with small wood that will kindle and make 
a hot flame, when you can add larger 
billets at discretion. 

After the evening meal is over and the 
hot water pot on, you light your pipes 
and begin to think of bedding and com- 
fort. Add, as fast as possible, billet after 
billet to the stove so as to build up a big 
pile of live coals. As soon as the flame 
is out of them and you can see that the 
stove is full of charred wood with a little 
reddish flame curling off it, close down all 
the draughts and 
let her glow. Do 
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flame, which is the acridest of smoke. 
If she smokes, study the stove; it is you, 
not the stove, that is at fault. They are 


a joy—judgmatically handled. 


| be the morning we had four cooked 
dishes to handle on a two-hole stove, 
and to bring them out all cooked at the 
same time required judgment on the part 
of the cook. You want coffee, bread, 
cereal, and fried meat. Get on the cof- 
fee pail and cereal pot first, while you 
mix your batter for cakes or cornbread, 
or your dough for biscuit. My baker is a 
little aluminum stew pan, 14% inches deep 
by 7 inches wide by 9 inches long, out- 
side measurements. It has an aluminum 
cover held on by the handle, which folds 
over it and hooks its end over the far rim. 
Aluminum makes a fine baking utensil 
because it has three times the conductivi- 
ty of steel and so distributes any extra heat 
all over its surface instead of permitting 
it to localize and scorch, as steel will al- 
ways do, no matter how carefully han- 
dled. I always have cornbread for break- 
fast, as it is so easily made and sticks to 
your ribs far longer than biscuits or pan- 
cakes. Into the mixing pan, a cup of 
flour, 34-cup of corn meal, a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of baking powder, ditto of 
sugar, a half teaspoonful of salt, and 
stir all together. Break-in an egg (throw- 
ing shell into coffee pail, which is simmer- 
ing on the stove) and add milky water 
from a cup, stirring thoroughly until you 
have a thick batter, which will just pour 
with the help of a spoon. Meanwhile, the 
Kid has been heating up a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of butter in the baker, 
smearing it all over the walls and lid of 
the baker with a dried leaf, and now he 
pours the remaining melted butter into 
my batter while I stir it around. Next 
the whole batter is poured into the pan, 
filling it a little over half full, the cover 
is put on, handle snapped down, coffee 
taken off stove and set to simmer on the 
rock alongside, lid comes off rear hole 
and baker is set in the hole. Inside is a 
glowing mass of 
live coals. A few 
minutes later a 
peek under the lid 
shows that the 
cake has risen un- 
til it just touches 
the lid, when it is 
capsized in the 
hole and its top 
face baked. About 
five minutes later 
a wisp of smoke 
curling from the 
baker tells us 
that the cake is 
browned on that 
face, when it is 











not attempt to pile 
a lot of wood on 
a meager bed of 
live coals or she 
will smoke you 
out and kill her 
own fire. And, 
often you will find 
that with a few 
billets inside she 
will lose her flame 
and begin to 
smoke. Do not 
permit this; take 
off a lid and blow 
the wood to flame 
again, when she 














will go on nicely, 
making flame in- 
stead of near- 


A light two-hole stove that is also the cook kit carrier 
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again capsized and baked on the other side 
until the same wisp tells us she is done. 
Then the baker is taken off and propped 
up flat against the side of the stove, with 
a rock te*hold it there, and its place is 
now taken by the frypan, with grouse or 
rabbit chunks in it, a deep aluminum plate 
over it, and a cupful of water in the pan. 


LL this time the cook has not neg- 

lected to feed in regularly billets of 
dry wood to keep the stove going, for 
live coals have a great way of burning 
out and do not last like anthracite; also 
to give his cereal pot a stir now and then. 
When the game is nearly done he takes 
off the cereal pot and serves, putting it 
back on again filled with spring water for 
washing up, and we fall to. “Cow” and 
sugar are passed, until the sighs of feed- 
ing huntsmen, filling empty bellies over- 
night, fill the tent. Now the game is 
speared out of the frypan and a rich 
dope is made of the left-over gravy: with 
flour stirred into it, while the baker is res- 
cued from behind its rock and out of it 
comes a fat corn cake that quarters to 
four big hunks of rich cornbread. Cof- 
fee is poured out of the pail, two cups to 
each man, a rasher of eggs and wonderful 
bacon rustled in the frypan while you eat 
—say, you can hunt your head off on that 
grub! 

Then pipes, wash up dishes, put all 
raw food in pots or hung up where small 
prowlers cannot touch it, and we are off 
for the day’s hunt. A steep climb up a 
half a thousand feet brings us to the 
ridges, and presently we are at a lumber 
slashing where the grouse love to hunt 
beetles and to dust in the open. We ad- 
vance abreast, with guns at a ready and 
safeties off—oh, for a good bird dog! 
(but that would be one more mouth to 
feed, some day we will try making him 
pack in his own food). Suddenly— 
“Whirrr!” “Mark!” shouts the Kid, his 
gun barks, and through the coppice I 
glimpse a couple of gray shapes with 
flashing wings. 


E mark them down and walk ahead. 

A hundred yards, one-fifty; where 
are they, anyhow! All of arother sud- 
den—well, you know the rest!—he got 
up right over there to the left and per- 
haps you poled him over with a snap, 
or perhaps you never touched a feather. 
Or, most likely, far behind you a muf- 
fled roar told you that Mr. Pat had let 
you walk right over him and then made 
good his getaway when you had gone 
ahead, clear out of sight! It’s the royal- 
est sport of all bird shooting, and being 
without a dog makes it doubly difficult, 
for you get no warning whatever. We 
had a week of it in those mountains, and 
considered two grouse a day, with maybe 
a bunny or two thrown in for good meas- 
ure, a good bag. It takes a snap shot 
like Chief Tall Pine Sutton to get those 
fellows with any regularity, and so the 
Kid and I have planned a course of snap 
oe with the hand trap this winter— 
but that’s another story. “Pat’s” harder 
than quail?—gee whizz, yes! 

Sunday we spent fixing up camp. There 
is not a level spot a yard square any- 
where in that country, so our tent was 
pitched on a considerable slope. I got 
no sleep the first night, in spite of the 
comfortable bed of leaves, for we were 
always sliding downhill out of the tent 
and ramming the stove, so Sunday we 
fixed up a rig that may interest you. First, 
we cut a 10-inch log long enough to go 
clear across the tent, staked it in place, 
cut a lot of poles about 1% inches in 
diameter and laid them six inches apart 
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with their upper ends dug 
in the ground and the lower 
ends resting on our cross 
log. QOn these went a brush 
pile of small, springy twigs, 
maybe six inches thick, and 
on this the tarps. with a 
thick bed of leaves atop 
of them. Then the sleeping 
bags, laced together so we 
could back up against each 
other on cold nights, and 
we had a comfortable, level 
bed in a slopy country. To 
get head room enough with 
our wedge tent and this 
high bed, we simply spread 
out the roof with two 
withes about three feet 
long, bent over the ridge 
rope under the rear and 
front gore seam. This made 
a hip roof to the tent and 
gave us a lot more room. 


UR Montana stove was 

non-collapsible sheet 
iron, with an oven in it, 
which is a tremendous con- 
venience—a real necessity, 
when you have four hunters 
to feed. We also used the 
reflector baker which I 
brought along in my outfit, 
and it baked very well, put 
up against one side of the 
stove, said side usually be- 
ing red hot. The two to- 
gether managed to keep us 
ted on time, or sometimes 
spruce grouse would be 
baking in the oven while biscuits or corn- 
bread would be cooking in the aluminum 
baker. None of the Eastern outfitters lista 
stove with oven inside, but there are plenty 
of plain box ones, one, two, and three-hole, 
about 10 by 12 in. by 18 to 36 in. long, 
and they all are furnished either folding 
or non-collapsible. The former style is 
preferable, as, even though the box stove 
makes a kind of trunk to hold all the 
kitchenware and part of your grub, it is 
rather an unwieldy shape, except on a 
canoe trip, where it would make a fine 
center parcel and you would obviate the 
necessity of setting it up each time and 
maybe losing one of the small,bolts. Our 
Western stove, because of its oven, 
would pack nothing but what could be 
stowed in the oven, and it required rather 
short billets of wood, but, as it rode on 
top of a pack load, outside the diamond 
hitch in a squaw hitch of its own, it was 
not at all inconvenient. We ran into a 
better one in a cache in the mountains, 
owned by the uncle of one ef our party, 
and therefore borrowable so long as we 
were on that site. Here the oven was 
almost as big as the stove and packed in- 
side the box of the stove, but to set up 
you attached the oven so that its draft 
matched a flat draft hole in the rear up- 
per corner of the stove box, and from the 
oven the chimney pipe led out. The hot 
draft from the box stove encircled the 
oven and passed out through the pipe and 
so you could use long man’s-sized billets 
in the box: stove, which would smoulder 
all night with the door and bottom well 
chinked. 

For permanent camps with board floors 
to the tents all the outfitting firms make 
a portable camp stove with legs , and 
bottom, the whole outfit, including oven, 
hot water tank, pans and utensils to fit 
the stove, being packable inside the stove, 
so the whole works can be put in your 
big camp chest. These are a great con- 
venience to the all-summer camper. 

None of these tent stoves have any bot- 




















Our Mountain Camp and Tent Stove 


tom, though one with legs attached 
can be furnished for an extra Price 
A bottom is, to. my mind, a nuisance 
on a roving camp, an extra weight, and 
very hard to keep flat, for the coals 
are apt to get right down through the 
ashes onto it, heating it red hot and buc- 
kling it out of flat. Better set up ona 
flat stone, and one not too flat at that, 
for it is easy to chink up irregularities 
with small pieces of stone and ashes, but 
hard to manage the drafts on a perfectly 
flat stone, for you then have only the 
door to depend on. There are times when 
you could use two doors, to provide air 
enough for complete combustion without 
over-much smoke, and it is then easy to 
pull out a few chink stones, putting them 
back when the wood is well flamed out 
and down to coals or charred to charcoal. 
All these stoves without bottom run from 
15 to 22 pounds in weight, and are worth 
their taking a whole lot, for a party of 
four or more hunters in cold or snowy 
weather. Just the saving in firewood la- 
bor, in smoke, and in the fact that the 
tent can be partly closed around a tent 
stove, making it warm and 
comfortable even with a bliz- 
zard blowing outside, is argu- 
ment enough for their use. 
With an open backlog fire not 
only is the fuel problem serious 
labor and loss of hunting time, 










The strong round-end box stove 
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but the smoke nuisance is a matter of con- 
tinuous smarting eyes and your raindrops 
or snowflakes are driving into the tent 
if a strong wind is gusting about, as it 
usually is in cold weather. 


HE round-end box camp stove is an- 

other favorite, same dimensions and 
weight as the square-end, but non-col- 
lapsible. It is very strong and will pack 
the cook outfit pails side by side, besides 
its stove pipe on top of the pails, so, for 
a canoe or horse-packing trip it is a good 
choice. Weighs from 15 to 21 pounds. 

While any stove less than two-hole is 
a hard thing to get a meal on, for a tent 
stove that can rustle breakfast also, the 
one-hole cylindrical 12-in. diameter by 12 
inches high is a good purchase, and it costs 
only three dollars. It can be filled up 
with wood chunks at night, and the draft 
chinked down, when it will run all night 
and warm a large tent. It is not a very 
good cooker, as the top is so high from 
the bed of the fire, and the hole too small 
to let any pot down in it to the coals. 
However, there is room on top for a fry- 
pan and a coffee pot at the same time, 
and, with some quick-cooking cereal like 
two-minute oatmeal, you can get break- 
fast all right on it, and stew a mulligan 
at night while you broil game meat on 
another fire outside. The weight of this 
stove is 11 pounds. 

I originally intended to make my For- 
ester stove of this shape, of a light cylin- 
der of 22-gauge sheet steel, to just hold 
the two pots of the cook kit end to end 
in it, but I could not plan any way around 
that one-hole difficulty, until I came to 
realize that the same metal, wrapped 
around the pots when sidé by side, would 
give you a two-hole stove that would 
weigh about the same as the cylinder. 
The rest was easy. Door at one end; 
pipe outlet at the other, down at the bot- 
tom of the stove, so that a pot in the 
forward hole would not block the draft. 
Then a stout bridge between the two 
holes, lengths of 2-inch stove pipe, 14 
inches long, so as to pack in the stove, 
and you had it. So made, in sheet steel, 
it weighed 2'4 pounds, all told. I orig- 








HE fur trade has always occupied 
a prominent place in Canada. In 
the early days this business, di- 
rectly or indirectly, furnished oc- 
cupation to nearly all the inhabitants, and 
much of the exploration of the country 
was done by the adventurous and hardy 
Pioneer traders. To the north of the 
National Transcontinental Railway there 
is a wilderness tract drained by innumer- 
able rivers and streams into the vast in- 
land sea—Hudson Bay. The population 


The Dogs of the Northland 


inally intended to use the aluminum pot 
covers for stove lids, but they stick abom- 
inably in the holes, owing to the great ex- 
pansion of aluminum when hot, and you 
want the covers on the pots most of the 
time, so I added two stove lids, bringing 
the weight up to 234 pounds and so had 
a fine hiking stove. Originally the pipe 
telescoped, but it stuck and rusted and 
got caked* with soot and sand which I 
iad no time to clean out, and now I use 
the two pipes with a tight draw at one 
end so that they go together like an or- 
dinary stove pipe. It will run several 
hours, after a final filling at night with 
oak or hardwood billets about 1% inches 
in diameter, or a big billet can be cut 
and split in half and got over the coals 
by lifting up the stove, putting it on the 
coals and letting the stove come down 
over it. Here it will burn for a long 
time, but do not try it without enough 
coals to keep up your draft or the smoke 
will come out the lids instead of going 
up the chimney. 


N a country where half the stove wood 

is sparky hemlock and spruce, a spark 
arrester is a necessity, for all paraffined 
tent fabrics will take a spark and make 
quite a hole of a small hot coal. The ar- 
rester is a nuisance, as it is continually 
filling up with soot and ash, but it is 
necessary, particularly if the stove is in- 
side the tent and its pipe passes up 
through the roof. As the tent flaps must 
be left open in any tent to guard against 
asphyxiating gases from the stove, we 
have always put our stove out just in 
front of the tent, with the front flaps 
guyed out to enclose it with just entrance 
room for a man to get inside around the 
stove. Our chimney top is thus out of 
harm’s way, for any sort of cross wind 
will carry any sparks away from the 
tent, a wind directly into the tent be- 


ing the only one which would blow 
sparks on it, in which case we would 
most probably turn the tent around 


Usually we have been lucky in our wind 
judgment and wind shifts, so that only 
once in the last four years have we 
had to turn the tent around, which 
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was not much of a matter anyway. 

HE convenience of campfire grates is 

well known to every man who hits 
the trail often, but a new thing in camp 
grates, half a stove, has lately come on the 
market, and ought to have mention in this 
paper. You all know the effect of a 
strong cross wind on an open campfire, 
how it sweeps the heat from under your 
pots, so that they are twice as long com- 
ing to a boil, and how you always built 
a stone or earth windbreak to remedy this 
trouble as much as possible. In this new 
grate, three sides are of folding sheet 
steel, with hooks inside on which your 
grate is hung. You thus have instantly, 
legs for your grate and a wind break on 
three sides of your fire, leaving the open 
side free to feed the fire and set the re- 
flector baker up against. Any experienced 
camper can see at once what a vast im- 
provement over the ordinary open camp- 
fire this form of grate is, and, for a large 
party of six or eight people, on a canoe 
trip or almost any form of transporta- 
tion, it is one of the best devices of the 
kind. It is made in one size, 18x10-in. 
grate, folds 19x10x1 inch, and weighs 54 
pounds. 

Finally, and most importantly, the 
whole subject of camp stoves hangs on 
the use of ten-cent cooking gloves. With 
them you can do almost any stunt about 
a cook stove with impunity; without them 
you will be burning your fingers half the 
time. Be sure to take along a pair, and 
don’t lose them. Flipping the pan baker, 
turning around the baking pan in the re- 
flector baker, picking up the latter, lift- 
ing off and on stove lids, handling hot 
pots, adjusting fire brands and live coals 
—all these things you can do with im- 
punity with a pair of cooking gloves on. 
The last pair, my oldest boy bought for 
me just before we set off. Remembering 
the unspeakable white ones, used some 
time ago, and the brown ones of the last 
two years, which have always been too 
palpably dirty after the first day in camp, 
he used the discretion of his years this 
time, and bought—black. Now, I’d prob 
ably have never thought of that! 


The Dogs of the 
Northland 


An Appreciation of 
the Malamute 


By Le Roy T. Bowes 


of ‘ region and the country around 
the are essentially fur-traders, and, 
jus. «: in former days, their livelihood 


depei.cs upon their success in trapping 
:: d sluoting the valuable fur-bearing ani- 
i:ils which haunt this wilderness of 
\. Idernesses. 

Separated as they are in all cases by 
considerable distances, it is, perhaps, a 
cause of much wonderment how the peo- 
ple of these posts communicate with one 
another in the strenuous winter season, 


when the canoe is cached on the river 
bank and the little boats and: steamers 
are hauled up high and dry to protect 
them from the ice. It is here we learn 
the uses of the celebrated husky dog, 
which in the Northland renders invaluable 
service to the hunter, trader or trapper, 
and performs for them the duties ren- 
dered in civilization by horse or motors 
It is the husky dog which makes possible 
winter mails and freight transportation 
in the northern regions. 























A Typical Hudson’s Bay Country Dog Team 


It is along the Arctic shores of Hudson 
Bay, Greenland and Labrador that the 
best types of “huskies” are found. Some 
assert that the original home of the wolf 
dog is in Alaska, and that the “Alaskan 
malamute” is of wolf strain. Such an 
assertion seems to be without foundation, 
and the “malamute’s” only claim to the 
wolf strain is the mixture of the “husky” 
and countless other canines that have 
traveled the long and cheerless trail since 
the days of ’98. 


NDEED, the “malamute” is much in 

the same class as the Indian dog found 
throughout the encampments of the more 
central and southern regions. In the in- 
land country the real husky disappears 
and one meets with crosses and mixed 
breeds. South of the sixticth parallel of 
latitude the trappers and Indians “break 
in” all kinds of dogs and pay little at- 
tention as to their breed. Consequently, 
such intermixture tends to produce only 
snapping, snarling mongrels of all sizes, 
builds and colors. Nature—always wise— 
provides for the hardships of the winter 
trail by thickening and lengthening their 
otherwise short coats. But it is only the 
hardy ones that survive the severe cold 
of the Northland. Even if the weaklings 
do invariably perish, unlike the husky 
dogs who sleep burrowed in the snow, 
unprotected except by their furry coats, 
the hardier ones require constant atten- 
tion and often the shelter of the igloo, 
the wigwam, or at least a blanket. 

A husky dog usually carries about a 
hundred pounds. In the region about 
James Bay it is quite common to make 
trips of a couple of hundred miles, each 
tripper hauling his own toboggan with 
but a single dog to assist him. In the 
Far North, along the frozen shore of 
the great inland sea and on the barrens 
where the storm-swept stretches of wil- 
derness become hard-packed floors of 
snow, the most common sledge is the 
Eskimo “mud-sled.” It has two heavy 
runners which are shod with a mixture 
of frozen mud and water. It is about 
two feet broad, fifteen feet in length and 
capable of transporting about a thousand 
pounds. In the southern part the tobog- 
gan and steel-shoed “komatik” are used, 


but these are only capable of carrying 


about five hundred pounds. Besides, 
there is the “carryall,” the passenger 
coach of the North. To draw these 


freight-laden sledges teams of five, six 
or even more dogs are hitched to them. 

The Northwest Mounted Police are 
famed as a body of horsemen. In the 
North their horses have to be discarded, 
and here again we find another duty of 
the husky dog, which is now recognized 
as a valuable adjunct to the force. Each 
dog—there are over three hundred picked 
specimens in the service—is carefully 
registered at headquarters in Regina and 
a record of age, service rendered and so 
on are kept. Each dog has an individual 
stall and receives its regular rations, ex- 
cept, perhaps, when on some trip where 
unusual hardships and privations are en- 
countered. 

In very marked contrast is the life 
of the husky owned by the nomadic or 
improvident Indian or even the fur- 
trading companies. Such a dog truly leads 
the proverbial “dog’s life.” All winter 
long he is worked to the utmost and fed 
only enough to sustain him. In the sum- 
mer his overworked body meets with a 
season of privation worse, if possible, than 
in the winter time. No work is required 
of him and he has to forage for himself. 
Fighting for his existence, thieving around 
the camp or else roaming the hills in 
search of game, this practice not only 
tends to keep the husky dog semi-domesti- 
cated, but also trains him to be a good 
hunter, with wonderful cunning and en- 
durance. When reasonably fed the husky 
dog is far more likable and less treach- 
erous than the mongrel Indian curs. But 
when hunger-maddened they once more 
revert to the wolf type—with which ani- 
mal it is claimed the Eskimos breed 
them in order to maintain their stature 
—and the wolf strain becomes so pre- 
dominant that they will not only attack 
animals but men as well. In the more 
settled parts of Labrador, where reindeer, 
horses and cattle have been imported. 
constant watching is necessary to protect 
them from attacks of the hungry huskies. 
In recent years nearly a dozen settlers 
have been victims of packs of savage and 
famished wolf-dogs. 


N the trail the dogs are usually fed 

once a day and that at night time. 
However, such is not always the case, 
and on a long trip or a hard one, where 
storms and misfortunes are encountered, 
they are forced to travel for days with- 
out anything to eat. In the southern sec- 
tions, where game-is not plentiful, a mix- 
ture of cornmeal and tallow (pemmican) 
is a very common food. Farther north, 
where game is plentiful, the husky dog 
is fed upon venison in winter and rotten- 
smelling seal meat in the summer. The 
North country’s lakes and rivers yield 
whitefish in abundance and consequently 
that cheap food has become the most com- 
mon. When hungry the husky will eat 
anything he can _ find—moccasins, his 
leather harness, gloves and, indeed, he 
will even eat his way through a wooden 
barrel to obtain its contents if once the 
smell of meat from within gets to his 
nostrils. 

There are many excellent stories of 
the cunning and endurance of the husky. 
Every post manager in the North has a 
record trip to tell you about, and ‘some 
of the adventures are, indeed, of no mean 
nature. Up at Fort Churchill they always 
tell you of Mike, the best leader and 
tripper of that district, and how he stood 
by his master until the end. Dr. Flood, 
late surgeon of the place, had gone north- 
ward on a trip and it was on the home- 
ward journey that the tragedy occurred. 
Overcome by a blizzard common in that 
storm-swept country and confused on the 
trackless waste, the doctor had lost his 
sense of direction, and, like the lost 
traveler always does, he had tried time 
and time again to make old Mike take a 
false course. But a dog can always scent 
the trail, and Mike refusing to yield to 
orders and blows, would intelligently lead 
his mates back to the right trail again, 
until overcome by exhaustion and cold, 
the end came. The other five dogs 
gnawed their way to liberty and easily 
following the trail old Mike would have 
taken, they arrived at the barracks. When 
the relief party led by an Indian guide 
halted at the spot, a gaunt and rough- 
coated old form crawled forth from the 
snow mound which had piled over the 
remains of the unfortunate doctor. And 
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plainly imprinted in the snow they read 
the story. of how faithful Mike had 
stayed with his master, licked his frost- 
bitten face, lying first on one side of the 
body and ‘then on the other, in a vain 
attempt to keep him warm. 

As a reward Mike won exemption from 
further services, and an extra ration of 
fish. A few years ago Mike died and his 
body lies at the feet of the master whom 
he loved. 


TILL do blizzards sweep over the 

storm country, and the winds, wailing 
in dreary and awe-inspiring requiem, pile 
the snow over a rocky hill that borders 
Churchill Harbor and contains the re- 
mains of two who are traveling the long 
trail “from whose mysterious realm no 
traveler returns.” 

It is a Northern morning! Overhead 
the clear, azure sky is cloudless and 
studded with myriads of twinkling, snappy 
stars. Dawn commences to break, and 
from under the cover of the eiderdown 
one gradually distinguishes the objects 
around the camp. The fire has died down 
and the brush lean-to is covered with a 
dense frost. Down at the foot of the 
hill you catch a glimpse of the river bed 
where the waters, stayed in their mad 
rush to the sea have been congealed and 
are now covered with snow—the great 
white trail. On either side of the river 
bank are the trees—an interminable for- 
est, a white-clad wilderness. The break- 
fast of bacon, bannock and coffee is soon 
over. Then the sledge is to be packed 
and the dogs harnessed. They are im- 
patient to be off and tug at their traces. 
Next comes the ordeal of tying on the 
load. The frozen rawhide will not tie in 


The Bewitched Tackle Box 














Feeding Time for the Huskies 


knots readily, and, ice- -stiffened, help the 
bitter frost to eat into one’s fingers. Then 
there is a snap of the long rawhide whip 
paar the command: “Mush! Mush! Mush 
on! 


Dopey and the dogs throw their 
weight into the traces. With their 
small, upright ears erect, their sharp 
muzzles sniffing the keen air, their 
straight, bushy tails and rough coats of 
long woolly hair, they are indeed wolf- 
like in appearance. Along the trail they 
go for ten, twenty, even a hundred miles 
a day, the distance covered depending, 
of course, upon the condition of the trail, 
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6“ AN alive! 
yelled the Doctor. 


Sock it to ’em!” 
There was 

a flash in the hot August 

sunlight, followed by a hiss- 
ing noise as an old Bristol steel rod cut 
the air in a terrific wallop. And, in less 
time than it takes to tell, an immense 
rattlesnake lay at my feet “dead as a door- 
nail.” 

I picked up this handsome specimen of 
the reptile world, if you might call him 
such, by the tail and we continued our 
hunt) finally getting to the shore line with- 
out further event. 

_ “Wait, Doc, while I throw the old boy 

in the launch, then we will climb the 

ledges again and look for another rattler,” 
suggested. 


“All right,” 
with me. 

Some two hours later, without seeing 
another diamond back, the Doctor men- 
tioned lunch and as I am always ready 
to eat (except when fishing), we were 


he agreed, coming along 


soon under way with the prow to the 
good ship Quick-Step pointed towards 
camp, and fastly leaving Rattlesnake 


Island in our wake. 

Of a sudden, the Doctor jumped up on 
the driving seat, shouting, “For the love 
of Mike—where is that snake?” I imme- 
diately slowed down and took a good look 
into the cockpit, in which a short time 
ago I had dropped the reptile. Could I 
believe my own eyes, that rattler had com- 
pletely disappeared! Was it possible, his 
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the weight of the load, and the weather 
encountered. Then the nightfall! In the 
starlit, bitter cold of the North the camp 
is made, the fire lighted, the meal pre- 
pared and eaten. The weary dogs, fed 
their ration of whitefish, burrow in the 
snow, covering their muzzles with their 
bushy tails. The tired traveler draws 
himself into his sleeping bag under the 
lean-to of brush before the campfire. 
Above him in the clear, frosty night the 
stars glitter like so many diamonds. The 
trees, snow-laden, detonate under their 
burden and the sting of the Frost King, 
and cast innumerable shadows through 
the entrancing and mystifying vastness. 


Bewitched 
Tackle Box 
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Bass on Fly 1915 Contest 


Being the Account of a Fly Cast That 
Developed Much in 
Calisthenics and Impromptu Exercises 


the Way of 


escape, when you know the main cockpit 
on all sides is a solid mass of mahogany 
panel work, and the floor is covered in a 
perfect fit with battleship linoleum? No 
crack, nothing to afford a getaway, even 


if the snake was alive, which to me 
seemed impossible. “Doc,” said I, “a 
crow, or a baldy, or some four-footed 


friend stole our prize when we went back 
up the hill.” 

“That may be so, but it’s the last time 
you ever get me on a snake hunt,” he 
grumbled back at me, gathering his feet 
off the floor and propping them against 
the dashboard. 

“What luck!” a chorus of voices greeted 
us as we landed at my boathouse. 

“Got one,” said Doc, “threw him in the 
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Get down on both knees,’ screamed 


Doc”’ 


cockpit, dead as an Egyptian mummy,— 
and some bird or animal came aboard 
and stole him, or Ee 

“What!” everyone shouted, at the same 
time backing away from the launch. 

“Eugene Coultas,” shrilled his wife, 
“that terrible snake is in that boat some- 
where, and none of us will dare get in it. 
—and company coming to-morrow,—and 
the children always playing about the 
boathouse, Oh! dear!” The speaker, at 
this point stamped her foot, wheeled, took 
the nearest exit from the boathouse, and 
ran towards the cottage. 

Then and there the Doctor deserted me, 
jumping into his canoe and paddling 
away. I did not blame him much, either. 

“Oh!” I thought, “If I only had an 
Arkansas razorback hog to turn loose in 
that launch! I would not. care if he 
rolled upon the white enameled decks or 
scratched his dirty back against the pol- 
ished mahogany panel work, ’cause he 
would prove for all times that there was 
no rattlesnake ’board ship. Razorbacks, 
though, are tabooed on Jolly Island.” 

I did my best, nevertheless; tearing up 
the flooring in the launch and I know not 
what all to locate what I knew to be an 
impossibility. 

That night, when the rest of the family 
were upon the porch, I hauled out my big 
tackle box and unlocked it. Do not think 
I am afraid of second-story artists visit- 
ing our camp; there are children about, 
and you know yourself what would hap 
pen if a small pair of hands should pry 
in amongst my plugs, spinners, and good- 
ness knows not what all. I removed a 
reel from a lower compartment to be used 
on a rod I was rigging for the Judge to 





use. He was one of the expected com- 
pany on the morrow. Directly I went out 
on the front porch and announced to 


everyone that I had decided to allow the 
Judge to use one of my rods. My brother 
kicked me on the foot as I went back 
into the cottage to lock up my tackle box 
and put it away. He knew it wasn’t often 
I loaned tackle to someone I was not sure 
could use it properly. He knew as well 
as I did that it was my last effort to 
square that snake business. And, from 


Field and Stream 


the tone of the “good nights” about camp 
as I turned in, I decided my last card had 
won and that I was in good standing 
once more. 

“Lunch at twelve, sharp, Eugene, ’cause 
we have to go to meet the company at 
one-thirty,” greeted me the next morning, 
as I was sizing up the stretch of dead 
calm water out from the shore, and the 
fishing prospects. “Be sure now,—you 
know how to forget time when fishing,” 
spoke another voice, and if my ears de- 
ceived me not, a low chuckle floated down 
to me from one of the upper sleeping 
porches. 

In short order I was going the rounds 
of my favorite grounds, but not a rise. 
It was a little too still and calm, I thought, 
but you can never tell, as Br’r Bass is a 
mighty capricious fellow. I did not know 
what o’clock it was, though it must have 
been close to twelve, as I afterwards 
found out, when I turned the southern 
point of Six Mile Island and spied my 
friend, the Doctor. He was lashing the sur- 
face of the lake in a small cove, some one 
hundred yards away, with a surface plug. 

“Hello, there, partner, have you located 
that reptile yet?” laughed the Doctor, as 
I lay to and dropped anchor about one 
hundred feet to the starboard of his 
position. 

“No, and that ain’t all; I lost a whole 
afternoon’s fishing yesterday on account 
of having to look for something I never 
can find,” I announced. 

“How goes the luck, Doc?” I asked, as I 
looked over my fly book once more 
selecting for this try a red Ibis. 

“Got a couple,” he answered, hoisting 
up a fine-looking pair of bronze backs 
from the bottom of his canoe. 

“Well, here goes! I am going to try to 
drop this red Ibis plumb in the middle of 
that small patch of ripple,” I remarked, as 
I began stripping the line from my reel. 
Listen! I was right in the middle of a 
cast, gradually working the line out, the 
fly on the “go ahead,” when! Buzz! Buzz! 
Buzz ! 

“Look out, feller,” yelled Doc. It was 
unnecessary, because as fast as my legs 
would carry me, I was scrambling upon 
the forward deck of my launch. Slash!! 
Swish!!! Zim!!!! My pole bent more 
than double, whether I struck or not, 
you can’t prove it by me, I was too busy 
getting out of that cockpit. That old 
rattler was in there, and had come to life 
after all!!!!! 

“Cut your line, Gene, and let the bass 
go,” advised the Doctor, as I scrambled 
forward, pole in hand, along some fifteen 
feet of deck, “and take your rod and go 
back and finish that snake.” 

But right then and there that bass rose, 
and when I saw him the die was cast,— 
it was to be a fish fight, even if that 
rattler chased. me overboard! 

“Czsar’s ghost! Doc, my reel and line 
are tangled up in a terrible back-lash,” 
I yelled in despair, as Br’r Bass made a 
terrific lunge, and my reel refused to give 
him an inch of line. And I honestly be- 
lieve the only thing that saved the day, 
and incidentally the tackle, was that I 
crawled way out on the uttermost point 
of the bow, to the Quick-Step, and even 
stretched myself over and as far out as I 
dared to, thus relieving the terrific strain 
for a second or two. 

It was a case of giving that savage old 
boy the butt all the time. I pecked at the 
back-lash, and pecked; it was useless (the 
reel had to be taken apart after the fracas 
to untangle matters). How on earth had 
my click been off? Had I pushed the 
button in my wild dash upon the deck? 
Goodness knows, it was no time for any 





whys—lI was at the battle front, and that 
little cove was witnessing more action 
than perhaps it will ever shelter again. 

Busz! Buss! Busszssz!! “He’s under 
the stern seat, Doc, back of my tackle box; 
come over and get him, will you?” I fairiy 
begged, as I shifted the business end of 
my rod for a second in my left. hand and 
took a peek aft. “Not on your life, part- 
ner. I am never coming into that launch 
again. No, sir! Never!!” he fairly 
shouted at me in answer. 

Say, that bass was the meanest I have 
ever had in tow. How he fought! as if 
possessed of the very devil himself! 
Think of it, Nimrod, counting the leader 
there was a scant thirty feet (by actual 
measurement after the fray, twenty-seven 
feet, nine inches) to give him and he had 
taken all of it on the first lunge and not 
an inch had I yet gained back. 

Again he broke water almost on top 
of the boat this time. Didn’t he look 
great, as he spread his gills and opened 
his mouth in his efforts to shake off that 
little red Ibis fly that was tickling his 
upper lip. “My, he is a beaut’, and I sup- 
pose I ought to do something, but . 
Buzz! Buszs!! Buzsszzz!!! “What makes 
that rattle sound that way? It ain't 
right, Gene,” continued the Doctor. But 
I was too busy with that bronze back; 
that shake could bite a hole in my tackle 
box, even the gasolene tank, for all | 
cared, cause the tide of battle was chan- 
ging, and that ferocious bronze back was 
beginning to show the terrific pace he had 
been hitting, and I actually nursed in 
about five feet of line. 

“Say, Doc, the old boy is getting 
winded; will you please, please, PLEASE! 
paddle around to the stern of my launch 
and get my landing net, or, better still, 
hand me yours?” I beseeched. 

“You know I never have a net when 
plug hurling, and I positively refuse to 
reach into that cockpit. From the way it 
sounds, that snake must be in your tackle 
box. It’s weird! It ain’t right, that 
noise,” replied Doc, as he increased the 
distance between launch and canoe with 
his paddle. 

“Doc, I believe I have got him, if you 
would but give me a lift on the landing,” 
I asked once more, as I got that husky 
bass close in and was leading him back 
and forth in a small loop. 

“Well, I’ve got you,” laughed Doc, as 
I heard the shutter of his camera snap. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” interrupted by more 
buzzing, “wait till I show that picture to 
the folks with you sprawled out all over 
that nicé, clean, white deck. 

“Oh, come on, Doc; get the net, will 
you; it’s impossible for me to lean over 
and grab him—I simply cannot do it,” ! 
fairly begged. 

“Well, Gene, for the sake of the honor 
of the Fraternal Order of Fly Tossers, | 
am going to get that net for you. Risk 
my life! Do you hear me?” yelled Doc, 
“Risk my life!” 


No sooner had 





Doc reached into the 
! 


! 
greeted him. I laughed. I couldn’t help 
it, as I partly witnessed the grab he made 
for my net, and got it, too, and quickly 
was around to the port side of the bow, 
and had handed it to me, paddling out of 
range. 

“It’s in the tackle box, Gene; I believe 
it’s haunted or bewitched,” exclaimed 
Doc, at about the time I was getting bal 
anced on that rounded deck to net my 
prize. I was down on one knee, rod up 
and all ready to steer that bass over the 
net, when: “Why don’t you be a good 
fellow, and get down on both knees? 
screamed Doc, followed by another click 
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of the camera, with that infernal buzzing 
joining in on the chorus. Honest! it 
nearly crabbed the whole deal, right then 
and there. I came within an ace of slid- 
ing into Lake Winnipesaukee and, if I 
had——- Anyway, it took another whole, 
great, big minute, and a mighty ticklish 
one, too, to get Brer Bass’ nose in that 
net. 

Rattler, haunted or bewitched tackle- 
box, it mattered not, now. I had a mag- 
nificent bass flopping in my net, so back 
I climbed into the main cockpit. “Hold 
him up,” shouted Doc. 

“Wait till I get the hook out,” I an- 
swered, but it was unnecessary. The old 
boy had flopped loose, on his short jour- 


The Bewitched Tackle Box 


hurled at me, as I threw the clutch into 
the “go ahead.” Once more the shutter 
to his camera clicked, and I was under 
way for Jolly Island, a good two miles 
away, “as a crow flies.” 

Nearing camp, I noted a public launch 
tied to the wharf, so company had come 
ahead of time, for I saw a crowd on and 
about the porch. No one greeted me as 
usual, except little Junior, and when I 
displayed the catch to him, I held my 
finger on my mouth, and he understood. 
“Say, Junior, will you please run up to 
the cottage and get the fish scales, in 
the writing room, and don’t tell a soul,” 
I requested, as I dug down into my jeans 
for some “hush money,” but not a penny 





ney in the net. 
“Mighty fine bronze back,” ex- 


did I have. I compromised, though, prom- 
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the bench and render the verdict in 
weight, with my father and brother as 
the jury. In short order the judge turned 
to the assembly, announcing, “I find the 
correct weight of this small-mouth bass 
to be five pounds and ei ” Busz! 
Buss! Buss! sssssssssssczsz3 1! 

“Watch out, there; that’s that rattle- 
snake; he is in the rubber boot over in 
the corner!” I yelled. Someone screamed 
“get the axe”; everyone shouted at once, 
and started pell mell out of that boat- 
house. And right in the middle of the 
fracas, down came Brer Bass from his 
perch, Ker-plunk! upon the boathouse 
floor. Oh! I should have had a heart, 
but I laughed, laughed and laughed! till 
I thought my sides would burst open. I 








claimed my companion, as I held 
my catch aloof. “One of those 
short, thick-set, bull-necked speci- 
mens,” he continued. 

“Any scales aboard?” Buss! 
Buss! Buzzszssz2z!!!! I dropped 
the bass, backed up against the 
coaming and grabbed my rod. It 
was no time for a bass weighing. 
I poked under the stern seat. 
Nothing doing. “Doc, that buzz- 
ing is in my tackle-box, and it’s 
locked hard and fast,” I ex- 
claimed, as I kicked it out into 
the middle of the cockpit floor. 

Silence reigned, except.an oc- 
casional flop from that big bass 
(I hadn’t had time to kill him 
yet). The Doctor had nosed 
‘longside of my launch, and was 
peering into the cockpit—right at 
my tackle-box. 3eads of per- 
spiration dropped from my fore- 
head as I turned the key to the 
Yale lock to the lid. 

“Easy, man!” whispered Doc, 
as I began to remove tray after 
tray, “you can’t tell what’s in 
there.” 

Down, down, right into the last 
compartment I dug, and pulled 
out with trembling fingers a pack- 
age, about the shape, size and 
weight of a reel, tied up in some 
rags. I looked at Doc, his eyes 
were as big as saucers, then I 
took another look at the mysteri- 
ous package in my hand, across 
the top I spied a small piece of 
paper, upon which was written: 
“Last call for lunch!” 

“Into the lake with it, man; it’s a bomb; 
hear it tick,” nervously commanded the 
Doctor. 

“Into the lake, nothing!” I answered, as 
I whipped out my jack-knife and cut 
loose the string about the rags, which 
dropped to the floor, and brought into 
view a small alarm clock. Ding! Ding! 
Dinggggeggeeger!! went the clock. 

“Of all things!” murmured Doc, and 
when I handed him the slip of paper, a 
series of howls rent the neighborhood. 
“Oh! Maybe you won't get home on time 
to your meals after this!” 

Did I laugh? No; neither would you 
for the moment, ‘cause I was the most 
put-out fisherman in years. But, it came; 
it had to; the corners of my mouth 
twitched; a broad grin spread slowly 
over my entire map; then a long, long, 
hearty laugh—it certainly was a good 
joke on me! 

“Back to camp for me. 
Doctor ?” 

“No,” he replied, as he paused in his 
chuckles, “think I’ll keep right on fish- 
ing; there must be another big one close 
around here.” 


“You're a 





Want a tow, 


lucky brute,” the Doctor 





“Leading him back and forth in a small loop” 


ising to take him perch fishing the next 
day. 

Like lightning I worked, winding up 
the alarm to that troublesome clock, and 
setting it to again ring intermittently, 
within five minutes. Then I wrapped it 
all up in some old cotton waste, so that 
it would give forth a buzz, dropped it in 
an old rubber boot I found, and threw 
the entire business up in a corner of the 
boathouse. By the time my messenger 
had come back, and, thank goodness, he 
had the scales, I had rigged a boat hook 
across two beams in a corner of the boat- 
house. To this I ried the scales, and 
hung my prize fish to them. “Run up to 
the house now, Junior, like a good boy, 
and tell the whole bunch to come down, 
and see my big bass.” 

I looked at my watch, there were about 
three minutes left before the alarm went 
off. Down they came, the entire outfit, 
relatives and company. I even spied 
representatives from the kitchen and 
nursery peeking in through a side door. 
Certainly a likely audience, for the im- 
promptu exercises that were about to be- 
gin, a full fifteen strong. Was it hard 
for me to keep a straight face? Well, I 
should say, yes! 

The judge was quickly elected to sit on 


answer, as 
barked steadily onward, towards camp. 


First 


hustled that troublesome clock 
out of the boot, unwound its 
muffler, and tossed it into the 


crowd assembled upon the beach. 
It was cruel, oh, yet, but revenge 
had been, indeed, sweet. 

Doc dropped in late that after- 
noon, but I only let him linger 
long enough to tell him “the do- 
ings,” enlist his sympathy, which, 
of course, I got, and get him to 
take a picture of my fish (not a 
soul about the camp would do it). 

The next day I drove the ladies, 
the judge and his family over to 
Weirs, where they were to con- 
tinue their tour up through the 
White Mountains. Oh! I was in 





bad. I could tell by the tilt of 
certain chins in various seats 
aboard the “Quick Step.” How- 


ever, “up forward,” I had my fish, 
frozen stiff the night before, and 
stuffed and packed in frozen 
moss, all done up in a nice pack- 
age. It was my last ace of trumps 
to be soon played, in my effort to 
get into good graces once more. 
The company, bag and baggage, 
had piled into their machine and 
“good-byes” were in order, when 
I brought forth that package, and 
handing it to the judge, said: 
“Here is that bass, Judge, have 
him split and fried at the hotel 
where you stop to-night. You 
will find him mighty fine eating.” 
“Wasn't that real nice of Eu- 
gene?” I heard remarked, as I 
slipped away as gracefully as I 
could, beating a hasty retreat to the 
wharf, where my launch was moored. 
On the way home I, just once, dared 
look out of the corner of my eye, at the 
other occupant of the driving seat. 
Things were going nicely for me, ‘cause 
that chin in particular had dropped to al- 
most its natural position. 
“Say, don’t you know, it is mighty hard 





to stop fishing when such bass as I just 
gave the Judge are rising to the fly,” I 
ventured to remark 


A ring of feminine laughter was my 
the good ship QOuick-Step 


PRIZE CONTEST CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Prize, Small-Mouth Bass, Fly 
Class, 1915 Prize Fishing Contest 
Weight—5 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Length—20% inches. 

Girth—16% inches. 

Caught—August 23. 


Where caught—Lake Winnepesaukee, 


N. H 


Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Imbrie single multiple 
Line—Kingfisher De Luxe. 
Lure—Red Ibis fly. 
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SIDE from callers of the friction 

kind, the sound being produced 

by the friction of two pieces of 

wood or wood and slate, the most 
used of turkey calls are those in which 
the sound is produced by the breath. In 
this class we have the leaf caller and its 
various substitutes, such as dental rubber, 
oil silk, etc., and the yelper made of one 
or more joints of cane combined with the 
small wing-bone of the wild turkey hen. 
Nor need I go into the subject of leaf 
calling other than to say‘it is one of the 
very best methods known, and the hunt- 
er who is able to call well with a leaf 
cannot be excelled by anything but the 
real turkey. I should not hesitate to rec- 
ommend this method; for with a good 
leaf it is possible to make all the notes of 
either sex, needed in calling, except the 
gobbble of the male bird. The only ob- 
jection I have to the leaf calling is the 
practice required to become proficient and 
the difficulty in using gloves when making 
the sound. It is sometimes not so easy 
to secure a suitable leaf, which difficulty, 
however, may be overcome by using den- 
tal rubber or oil silk, this being cut in 
the shape of a leaf and used in the same 
way. While I much prefer to call with a 
leaf or cane yelper, I have nothing to say 
in criticism of the many box calls. I 
have called up many turkeys with several 
different kinds of these calls, and have 
a very fine “Gibson” call which I take 
with me on my hunts, and- which will 
make the yelp of the hen to perfection, 
but will make only this monotonous call. 
For calling in the spring season it is ex- 
cellent, as the gobble of the male bird 
may be produced fairly well with it; 
however, this gobble is more like the 
tame turkey than the wild one, and 
though some hunters claim to have used 
it with success, I have no results to re- 
port, as I have not given it a fair trial. 


HE plain yelp of the hen is the 

call that brings more turkeys to 
bag than all others combined, and 
where one has any method of pro- 
ducing this sound well, he will gen- 
erally get results, but sometimes the 
game is lost for the lack of other 


notes, and to secure a call that will pro- 
duce these tones requires something dif- 
ferent from any of the box calls I have 
seen. After having tried every kind of 
call I could find throughout the country, 
I have decided the best for all purposes 
is one made by combining three joints 
of cane or two joints and the wing-bone 
of the wild turkey hen. The wing-bone 
of the hen makes a most excellent mouth- 
piece if one can be gotten small enough, 
but those from the wild turkey are not 
very plentiful and a joint of cane will do 
about as well. I have tried the wing- 
bone of only one tame turkey, which 


The Jordan Turkey Yelper 


proved to be no good. I suppose this is 
owing to the fact that they use their 
wings very little, and for this reason the 
bones have little strength. The photo- 
graph and drawing I have given repre- 
sent a call made by Mr. Jordan, the fa- 
mous hunter and naturalist, for Mr. Jno. 
K. Renaud, of New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Renaud made me a loan of this call and 
the figures represent its exact measure- 
ments. If any hunter will study this 
drawing he can easily make this call so 
far as putting together three joints of 
cane or two joints and the wing-bone, but 
to make one, as Mr. Jordan has done, 
equipped with ferrules and silk winding 
is a work that calls for some practice and 
no little skill. I made a number of calls 
like this and had no trouble in calling up 
my turkey with them, but I find they 
are easily broken where the wing-bone 
joins the second joint of cane, and a fer- 
rule made of a 22-hp. empty shell gives 
more protection than the silk winding. I 
also found it rather difficult to get the 
joints of cane just to suit, and often they 
would shrink and the joints becomé 
loose. 


AV trying various substitutes for 
cane I have come to the conclusion 
that hard wood fibre is the best material 
to use. This material is nearly as hard 
as bone, can be polished like ivory or 
horn and -is very tough, so the chances for 
being broken are very remote. A call of 
this kind should last a lifetime. This 
material, however, seems suited for only 
the second and third joint. It does not 
make a good mouthpiece, for which I use 
cane, wing-bone or cocobolo wood. These 
can be made with the 22-hp. shell to pro- 
tect the mouthpiece, or if cane is used 
one can leave off the ferrule and make 
the opening into which the cane mouth- 
piece fits sufficiently strong by turning a 
ring and increasing length. A %-inch 
piece of solid rod is first drilled with 
¥%-inch drill (used in drilling iron) to 
depth as shown, then reverse ends and 
drill hole 3/16 inch, after which turn 
down to shape as shown. To drill these 
holes and turn to correct shape requires 
an accurate lathe and very sharp tools. 
Any turner can make this call of design 
shown, but the novice will find it a rather 
difficult piece of work, but when once 
made and properly tuned you have a call 
that will “deliver the goods” and one that 
will last a very long time. I like this 
call more than any other because it is 
not so difficult to use as the leaf or rub- 
ber, it is not affected by dampness or 
grease, it is easily carried in the vest 
pocket, and can be heard a very long 
way off. The sound like that made on 
bugle or horn carries wonderfully well. 
I have lost turkeys in hunting with a 
friend using this call, while I was saw- 


By 
Tom 
Turpin 


ing away on a box. The turkeys had 
been well scattered and while I could 
hear my friend calling very distinctly 
he could not hear me at all, though when 
we were together my box seemed to be 
the louder and to produce the best tones. 
The result was the birds heard him call- 
ing and went to him, while they did not 
hear mine. This call can also be made 
to soften the tone so as to be heard only 
a few yards away, and then it may be 
made so loud as to be heard several hun- 
dred yards distinctly. It also produces a 
good imitation of the cluck and, best of 
all, makes the fine kee-kee call, which is 
much desired for hunting in the fall and 
winter. It will make all the calls of the 
old hen, the young hen and the yelp of 
the gobblers. I am not writing this ar- 
ticle for the expert hunter—who may 
have forgotten more than I will ever 
know—but for the young hunter that 
would get the best call to begin with, 
and is willing to devote enough of his 
time to practice to become proficient. 
This yelper will require a great deal of 
practice, and if the young hunter is not 
willing to go to that trouble he had best 
get some good make of box call, for that 
will give better results with little prac- 
tice than either leaf or cane yelper. For 
the information of the young hunter who 
will give this call a fair trial, I will sug- 
gest that he get near a flock of tame tur- 
keys and after separating them from the 
mother hen, learn the calls that the young 
ones and the old hen will make. This 
is best done not earlier than November 
15th. 


oo States have the open season be- 
gin at that time, and for hunting in 
that month you will find the calls of the 
tame turkeys about what you should 
make then, and even as late as the last 
of December. After you have gotten a 
young turkey separated from the others 
you will notice it begins calling with a 
coarse note which runs into a very fine 
tone, ending with two or three yelps. It 
sounds somewhat like keow, kee, kee, 
kee, kee, kee, keow, keow. The first 
note is blended into the second, and 
should be made on the caller without a 
break, but the others can be made with a 
break between each kee kee and keow 
keow. One of the most important things 
in learning to call with any instrument 
that will make the different tones is to 
get the notes well fixed in your mind. 
Listen to the real tones of the turkey un- 
til you have them well placed in your 
mind so that there will be no confusion 
or time wasted in practicing on wrong 
tones. After this is done then begin imr 
tating them with your yelper. The usual 
way to hold the yelper is to clasp the 
large end between thumb and first and 
second fingers of the right hand, cover 
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ing these with the palm of the left hand 
so as to regulate the sound. In placing 
the mouthpiece between the lips you will 
find it much easier to hold in the correct 
position if a cork is drilled with hole 
large enough to slip over mouthpiece 
and left about one-half inch from the 
end. This is an excellent gauge for the 
distance the mouthpiece should go be- 
tween the lips. In the act of drawing 
in the breath to make any tone, always 
remember it takes a very little breath to 
produce the sound. You will recall how 
the novice strains in his first efforts to 
blow a hunting-horn, and with what ease 
the expert makes the clear ringing tones; 
this is the same with the turkey bugle or 
yelper; you may strain until you are out 
of breath and in this manner never make 
the tones, but when you get down 
to light work and learn to make 
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been disturbed for several days. It is a 
mistake to say that turkeys, in droves 
that have not been disturbed, will pay 
no attention to calling. At this season of 
the year and until very late in the win- 
ter the right kind of calling will nearly 
always get an answer and secure a shot. 


oy course I do not say this is a rule 
that has no exceptions, nor do I know 
this is true of turkey-hunting in all coun- 
tries where wild turkeys are found, but 
generally this manner of calling succeeds 
wherever I have hunted, and I certainly 
do not hesitate to recommend it as the 
best way to hunt these birds in the sea- 
sons I have named. This short space will 
not permit discussion of the best method 
to hunt the old gobblers in the spring 
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season is pursued by the whole brother- 
hood of hunters until finally someone is 
lucky enough to bring him to bag. 

The practice required to make these 
different notes will depend largely upon 
how well the tones are fixed in the mind 
and the mental effort to produce them 
and think the tone while the breath is 
doing its part. Generally the hunter is 
much more likely to make the tone too 
coarse than too fine, and to practice on 
notes that are too loud. I should also 
like to mention one very important call 
kuown as the cluck. This may be pro- 
duced very well by placing end of tongue 
in hole in mouthpiece and jerking it 
quickly out as you give the quick draw- 
ing in of the breath. The tongue is a 
very awkward member, and to control its 
motion is as important as correct- 
ly using the breath in making the 





the soft, low tones, with scarcely 
any breath at all, you will be 
surprised to see how readily these 
tones may be made to swell into 
clear, loud notes that may be 
heard distinctly at a great dis- 
tance. After you have learned to 
make the keow, keow, keow yelp 
of the hen, then try the fine kee, 
kee, kee call. Many hunters 
making perfect yelps have never 
learned to make these fine tone 
notes, and have often had a drove 
of turkeys to get together and 
suddenly cease calling without his 
once getting a shot, whereas had 
he been able to make the call of 
the young bird he would have 
stood a much better chance. I 
will explain this in this way: In 
yelping like an old hen all the. 
young ones know it is not the 
mother bird and the mother bird 
knows it is not any of her young 
ones. As soon as the drove is 
scattered the mother begins to 
listen for the young ones to begin 
calling. This they may do in a 
few minutes, or it may be several 
hours, but when they begin she 
will slip silently up near the young 
one and generally begin to cluck. 
Of course sometimes she will do 
a lot of yelping, but the hunter 
who can make the fine whining 
kee, kee call will generally have 
her up clucking near him. She 
will nearly always be in some 
dense cover and will not often 
come out in the open, but will 











cluck and call softly for the 

young ones to come to her. With 

the old hen very close you will 

nearly always get a shot if you 

keep out a sharp eye, as the young 
ones will pass by you generally in 
getting to the mother bird, or you will 
call them to you direct, as they will come 
to the yelp of any young turkey much 
quicker than to the call of a strange old 
hen. The young turkeys get together by 
calling each other as well as being called 
by the old hen, and very often the ex- 
pert who does a good deal of calling and 
makes a number of different notes sounds 
as if several birds had gotten together 
and these are always more attractive 
than the monotonous yelping of some 
solitary bird. This kee, kee, whining call 
indicates that the turkey is lost or sepa- 
rated from the others and is trying to get 
back to the flock; and will often get 
an answer from a flock of birds that 
have not been disturbed, but are feeding 
quietly along through the woods. In 
hunting I stop at every likely place in 
the woods and make this call, and often 
call up a drove of turkeys that have not 
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season or the calling of the young gob- 
blers after they have separated from the 
hens and gone to themselves. I wish to 
say the fine whining calling I have re- 
ferred to is not the whistling call made 
by the very young turkey, which can be 
called up and killed without any trouble 
if once separated from the drove or 
mother hen, but after the middle of No- 
vember the birds are large enough to 
take care of themselves and after being 
hunted a few times the survivors are 
not so easily fooled as many suppose, 
and very often the old hen will have the 
drove together and far away before the 
hunter can get a single one in gunshot. 

If the turkeys were hunted only from 
November 15th to the gobbling season, 
and then left alone, they would multiply 
rapidly, but they disappear from many 
parts of the country which afford good 
range hecause they are butchered by the 
drove before they are half grown, and 
every old gobbler that opens his mouth in 


cluck call. Some expert hunters 
use the cluck a great deal, both 
when a drove is scattered early in 
the morning when the birds are 
still on the roost. Old gobblers 
at this time often make this cluck, 
which is quite coarse and may be 
heard a long distance. 

In going into the woods early 
in the morning, before the birds 
have come from their roosts, if 
the fine kee kee call is made it 
will generally get a cluck from 
the mother hen if she is in hear- 
ing distance, and, on coming from 
the roost, this same call will 
generally get some of them up 
near enough for a shot. Even 
the fine pee, pee call of the little 
turkey, which is easily imitated 
by whistling, will start them cluck- 
ing before they have flown down 
from the trees. I have known 
large turkeys to come to this 
whistle call when the best of 
yelping had failed. 





I SHALL try to give my readers 
a little of my experience in the 
use of other calls than the plain 
yelp. On November 1, 1914, I 
was in Newbern, Tenn., getting 
everything ready to take a hunt 
with G. D. Parks and Dr. Eugene 
Wyatt, both of that city. At the 
last moment Mr. Parks had to 
give up his trip, which left Dr. 
Wyatt and myself to make the 
hunt. The trip to the hunting- 
grounds only took a few hours, 
and we even had an hour or so 
to hunt after we had pitched our 
tent and prepared everything for 
the night’s stay. Our negro cook 
was a very clever fellow indeed, and re- 
lieved us of much of the camp drudgery, 
which I have never enjoyed as some 
sportsmen do. We found no birds that 
afternoon, but were much encouraged by 
Seeing a number of fresh tracks on the 
edge of a small lake. Our exercise, how- 
ever, put us in a good frame of mind to 
welcome the supper our cook had ready for 
us on our return, and we did not waste 
much time after eating in getting our 
beds made down, for we were very tired 
7 wished to get as much sleep as pos- 
sible. 


N the following morning we were in 

the woods as soon as we could see to 
walk, but after hunting for about an hour 
decided to separate, the doctor making a 
wide circuit to the left, it being under- 
stood that we were to meet about noon 
at a place below the lake where we had 
seen the tracks. I called a good deal, but 
failed to get any answer from turkeys, 
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A Wood Fibre Yelper 


but started another hunter to yelping in 
the woods, and on coming up with him 
found that he was a Mr. Weaver, living 
in that part of the country and a friend 
of the doctor’s, with whom he had hunt- 
ed the season before. I was very glad 
to hear Mr. Weaver say he had flushed a 
drove of turkeys about an hour before 
not very far from where we were, and 
that he would take me to the spot if I 
wished to try to call any of them. I 
was not long in getting to the place 
where he had seen the game, and after 
about an hour’s calling I saw a drove of 
several fine birds coming towards me. 
I killed a very fine young gobbler as soon 
as they were in range, the others scat- 
tering over a dense patch of cane near 
by. In a very short time the mother hen 
was calling in a very low, soft tone near 
the edge of the cane. I had a box caller 
and the yelping I made was about as 
much like that of the old hen as could 
be. Dr. Wyatt, hearing me shoot, came 
up soon after and sitting by the side 
of a large tree began to yelp. In a few 
minutes I saw a turkey walking towards 
the place where the old hen was calling 
and killed it at the first shot. I did not 
move after I had shot and in a few 
minutes the hen began calling again, 
which she kept up for a long time. How- 
ever none of the calling seemed to start 
the other birds, and you may imagine 
my surprise to hear the doctor begin 
whistling like a very young turkey and 
my still greater surprise to see two 
young gobblers fly from near the hen 
to an opening in the woods near enough 
for the doctor to kill one and risk a 
chance shot at the other. There were 
about five or six birds in the drove and 
having three of them already, we decided 
to let the others go and return to camp. 
That evening Mr. and Mrs. Weaver came 
over to help us eat one of the turkeys 
which our cook had browned to perfec- 
tion, and I need waste no words in an 
effort to tell how well that fowl tasted 
to two hunters worn out with a hard 
day’s tramp! All hunters who have eaten 
a young wild turkey around a camp fire 
know just what a delicious meal they 
make and nothing I can say will add any- 
thing to its reputation 

On the following morning Mr. Weaver 
joined us, and, after a long walk, we 
flushed a drove of three turkeys. Our 
calling soon had all of them answering, 
but none of us could make any call but 
the plain velp. My box was too coarse 
for a young turkey and the old hen 
knew my calling was none of her drove 
as well as the two young ones knew it 
was not the mother hen. Had I known 
how to call with the cane yelper then and 
had been able to make the fine kee kee 
call I am sure I could have gotten a shot: 
as it was, the old hen called those two 
turkeys right away from us and they 
were gone without a single shot being 
fired, though they had to almost 


pass 


Field and Stream 


the doctor and Mr. 


within 
Weaver to get together. 


gunshot of 


A BOUT an hour after losing this 
2 idrove we flushed two turkeys near 
a heavy cane thicket over which they 
flew. Having had such poor success 
with my coarse box calling, I separated 


from the doctor, and going in the 
direction the turkeys flew, sat down 
by a tree and began calling with my 


mouth. I was yelping like a young hen 
and soon called up one of the birds we 
had flushed and killed it. I did not use 
the fine whining kee-kee lost call, as I 
have to be in good voice to produce it, 
but the yelping was of fine high pitch 
like a very young gobbler or hen. Sev- 
eral hours after that we found another 
drove out of which the doctor secured a 
fine young gobbler that would have made 
glad the heart of any hunter. This ended 
our hunt, which proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable I had during the season. 
These turkeys were well matured for that 
season of the year and were very wild, 
and while none of us could make any 
notes but the monotonous yelp, we could 
make that very well; yet I am sure we 
would have had better success had we 
been able to produce the other calls along 
with an occasional cluck. About the last 
of November, G. D. Parks, Dr. Wyatt 
and I scattered a small drove in Missis- 
sippi. These turkeys had been hunted 
enough to make them about as ewild as 
turkeys get to be, and the Doctor was 
the only one that ever got an answer to 
his calling. My box made a great noise 
apparently when near it, but the sound 
had no carrying power, and the result was 
the doctor got the turkeys up to him 
while neither Mr. Parks nor I ever got 
them to hear us. I could hear the doctor 
calling well enough, but he could not 
hear me at all. These failures caused me 
to come to the conclusion that I needed 
a call that would give not only all the 
notes of the turkey, but one that would 
have the carrying power to be heard sev- 
eral hundred yards away. Later in the 
season I had a chance to try the cane 
call and killed two good-sized gobblers 
the first trial I made of it. The country 
was so open I could never have called 
these birds from cover if I had not had 
a call that could be heard several hundred 
yards. The first call 1 used must have 
nad a coarser tone than I thought, for 
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Working Drawings of the Jordan 
Yelper 


nearly all the turkeys I killed were gob- 
blers, and some of them large birds with 
good length of beards. Some expert hunt- 
ers hearing me call with this particular 
yelper said it was a gobbler’s call, which, 
no doubt, accounts for my game being 
nearly all gobblers. I have since improved 
the call by changing the measurements 
somewhat, believing that one that will 
make a fine tone can be easily made to 
give a coarse oné by simply closing the 
hands around the large end, while to make 
the fine tones with a coarse caller is a 
much more difficult thing to do. One 
can readily see I have made no effort 
to make this an interesting story of a 
turkey hunt. I have, however, endeavored 
to give some information that may be of 
interest to some enthusiastic young hunt- 
er, and believe I have given instructions 
for making a caller that cannot be ex- 
celled for hunting at all seasons. Write 
me if anything I have given is not clearly 
described so as to enable a_ brother 
sportsman to make this call for himself. 

















. Measuring the Length of his Beard 
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XV. BOB WHITE OR QUAIL 


(Colinus virginianus) 


Called also: QUAIL; PARTRIDGE; 
TRIDGE. 


Length—9.50 to 10.50 inches. 


Male and Female—Upper parts reddish brown or chestnut, 
flecked with black, white and tawny; rump grayish brown, 
finely mottled, and with a few streaks of blackish; tail 
ashy, the inner feathers mottled with buff; 
crown, a line from bill beneath the eye, and band on upper 
breast, black; forehead, and strike over the eye, extend- 
ing down the side of the neck, white; breast and under 
parts white or buff, crossed with irregular narrow black 

feathers on sides and flanks chestnut, with white 

edges barred with black. The female has forehead, line 
over the eye, and throat, buff, and little or no black on 

Summer birds have blacker crowns and 

individual 


lines ; 


upper breast. 
paler buff 
plumage. 


Much 


markings. 


Range—“Eastern United States and southern Ontario, from 
southern Maine to the south Atlantic and Gulf states: 
west to central South Dakota, Nebraska; Kansas, Okla- 

Of late years has gradually 

extended its range westward along lines of railroad and 

settlements; also introduced at various points in: Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, Idahd, California, Oregon, and 

Breeds throughout its range.” A. 


homa and eastern Texas. 


Washington. 
Season—Permanent resident. 


N May, a simple nest, or slight de- 

pression in the ground, lined with 

leaves and grasses, is formed some- 

times in the stubble, in a_ grassy 
tussock that meets overhead, and must 
be entered from one side; or beneath 
a small bush, next a worm-eaten old 
log, at the foot of a stump; or in 
the cotton rows—anywhere, in fact, where 
seclusion favors. Some nests have been 
found with well constructed domes, 
and the entrance a foot or more from 
the nest proper. Incredibly large num- 
bers of brilliant white eggs—as many as 
thirty-two—are reported in a single nest, 
all skilfully packed in, pointed end down- 
wards to economize space. 

Ray, the English naturalist, says the 
European quail hatches one-third more 
males than females—a proportion that 
corresponds with the numbers generally 
bagged by our gunners. Should the eggs 
be handled when first laid, the nest is at 
once deserted. Mowing machines work 
sad havoc every year. 

Later, the young scatter and hide among 
the grass, while the parents, feigning 
lameness and the usual pathetic artifices 
familiar to one who has ever disturbed 
a family of young birds, dare all things 
for their sakes. Should some accident 
befall the female during incubation, the 
male faithfully covers the eggs and min- 
isters to every want of his happily pre- 
cocious family; and in the south, where 
the female frequently begins to lay again 
when her first brood is but a few weeks 
old, it is the father, a pattern of all do- 
mestic virtues, that then assumes its full 
care. When the second brood leaves the 
shell, one large happy family, known in 
sportsman’s parlance as a bevy or covey, 
makes as charming a picture as one is 
likely to meet in a year’s tramp. South- 
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ern sportsmen, especially, sometimes ex- 
press surprise at finding birds still in pin 
feathers and unable to fly in November, 
when part of the brood, at least, may not 
be distinguished from adults; but these 
most prolific of all game birds not infre- 
quently devote six months to nursery 
duties. Bob Whites are eminently affec- 
tionate, and a covey never willingly dis- 
perses until the spring pairing season. 


HEN the splendor of autumn glori- 

fies our fields and woods, domed by 
a sky of clearest, most intense blue, and 
the keen, frosty, sparkling air invigorates 
both mind and body, the American sports- 
man likewise takes down his light, short 
gun and some shells loaded with No. 7% 
shot, whistles up his dog, which nearly 
twists himself inside out with happiness, 
and at sunrise is off. Now the coveys 
are feeding in the field of buckwheat— 
a favorite resort—or in the stubble of the 
corn, rye, or oat fields, or along the 
ditches and clearings fringed with un- 
dergrowth, or in the vineyard or orchard 
—just where it is the dog’s business, not 
the author’s, to disclose. The seed of the 
locust, wild pease, tick, trefoil, sunflower, 
smartwood, partridge berry, wintergreen 
and nanny berries, acorns, and_ beech- 
nuts do not complete the Bob Whites’ 
menu. Late in the forenoon, the hearty 
breakfast having at length ended, a bevy 
of birds will first slake their thirst be- 
fore huddling together to preen and dust 
their feathers and enjoy a midday siesta 
on a sunny slope. They keep near water 
during droughts; but after long rains, 
look for them on the dry uplands and 
along the sunniest coverts, not too early 
on a frosty morning, when they are likely 
to remain hyddled together late to keep 
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melts in the 


Bob White or Quail (Colinus Virginianus) 


warm until the hoar frost 
sunshine. These birds have a unique 
manner of sleeping: forming a circle on 
the ground, in a sheltered open, beyond 
thickets where prowling fox and weasel 
lurk, they squat close together as they 
can huddle to save heat, and with their 
tails toward the center, and their heads 
pointing outward to detect danger from 
every possible direction, rest secure 
through the night and sometimes part of 
cold and stormy days, the male parent 
usually remaining outside the ring to act 
as sentinel. 


As winter approaches, they leave 
é the open, cultivated fields to with- 
draw into sheltered thickets and bottom 
lands, sometimes to alder swamps. Now, 
when hunger often pinches cruelly, the 
food scattered for barnyard fowls is fear- 
lessly picked up; indeed, these birds haunt 
the outskirts of farms at all seasons, fol- 
lowing the pioneer and railroad westward, 
and ever going more than half way in 
establishing friendly relations between 
themselves and mankind. While all ef 
forts to domesticate them have ended in 
runaways when the nesting season came 
around and wild birds whistled enticing 
notes of happiness and freedom, pro- 
tection from the shooters, and a few 
handfuls of buckwheat scattered about 
for them in the bitter weather are all the 
encouragement these appreciative little 
neighbors need to keep them about the 
farm. Like the ruffed grouse they will 
allow the snow to bury them, or volun- 
tarily bury themselves in it to escape ex- 
treme cold; but an ice crust forming over 
a sleeping covey often imprisons it, alas! 
and* not until a thaw is the tragedy re- 
vealed in a circle of feathered skeletons. 
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ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
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OPEN 


SIDE-OPENING GRUB BAGS 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


From what firm can I purchase the 
side-opening dunnage bags Warren 
Miller mentions in his Camp Craft? 

Ans.—The side opening food bags de- 
scribed in “Camp Craft” are listed in both 
the David T. Abercrombie and Aber- 
crombie & Fitch catalogues. I think in 
Abercrombie’s catalogue it is called the 
“Keewaydin Pack,” and in A. & F., the 
“Porto Pack.” 

You will find them listed as clothes 
carriers among the duffle bags, as they 
were originally intended to carry one’s 
personal clothing, toilet kit, etc., but I 
found that they made such a splendid 
camp kitchen for a large party that I im- 
mediately adopted them as_ grub-bags, 
—Ep. 


WATERPROOFING TENTS 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have been searching through the 
pages of what Frecp & Stream magazines 
I have for a waterproofing formula that 
will not add much weight to the canvas. 


I found several references to a sugar 
of lead and alum process and think per- 
haps it is the thing I want, for a sleeping- 


bag envelope. 
H. W. Ocpen. 


Ans.—We would prefer a paraffin dress- 
ing for the sleeping bag, as it makes it 
wind-tight. Try painting the envelope 
with a solution of two bricks of paraffin 
dissolved in a pint of hot turpentine, and 
spread it on with a flat paint brush—Epb. 


A HUNTER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Frecp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

The “Kook Kit” and the first number of 
Fretp & StrEAM have been delivered to 
me. I am pleased with the Kit and de- 
lighted with the magazine. I think the 
best tonic I find is the Frecp & STREAM. 
For me, it heads the list of sport publica- 
tions. 

For some time I have been keeping up 
a hunting and camping scrap-book which 
has proven to be a very valuable addition 
to my hunting outfit. If you think it 
worthy of consideration, please publish 
the suggestion in the Hunting and Wood- 
craft Department of Fietp & Srream. 
I purchased a small loose-leaf note book, 
414x6% inches, and have been pasting 
into it such suggestions as I find in the 
sport magazines which are practicable. I 
have also ruled several pages on which to 
record the date of hunting trips, the 
amount and character of game gotten, and 
the expense of the trip; such a record is 
interesting to look over. Some of the 
boys may be interested in such a sug- 
gestion. 

Best wishes for many years of pros- 
perity for Frecp & STREAM. 

G. A. LEICHLITER. 


TIP-UP DECOYS 


By H. C. McNulty 


Duck hunters may add a natural ap- 
pearance to their decoys by the aid of 
a piece of copper wire, a strong piece 
of cord and a stone weighing a couple 
of pounds. 

Wind the copper wire around the stone 
several times so that the stone will be 
held securely and cannot slip out. In 
the wire on the top of the stone bend 
a small loop about one-quarter inch in 
diameter. Attach the anchor rope or cord 
to the decoy, as shown in the illustration, 
and pass the cord through the wire loop 
on the stone. Tie a stick through the 
cord on the side of the ring opposite to 
the decoy so that the string from the 
ring to the duck is a little more than the 
depth of the water. Bring the other end 
of the string over the gunwale of your 
boat or to your blind. The stone will 
act as an anchor, and by an occasional 
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Johnnie Walker: ‘Itt BLows THE WIND, THAT PROFITS NoRoDyY.’” 


Jovial Friend: “Yes! He REWARDS THE URCHIN, CATCHES A COLD, AND SO FINDS OUT THE 
EFFICIENCY OF ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ RED LaBeL.” 


The non-refillable bottle is as “efficient” as “ Johnnie Walker.” All you have to do, is to be 
sure you get the right bottle. 


Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond—the non-refillable 
bottle does the rest. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Waisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK. ScoTLaxp 
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Years of Wear 
AND made—to or- 


der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 

You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—-none with their 
toughness, long life, comfort, 
and self-evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, yielding 
forever comfortable. 
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Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 

handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 

dealer interested in supplying you. 

Cutter Boots shorten the miles 

and smooth the trail. 
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dards of Cutter ac 
quality worked into a moccasin boot. 
Extreme comfort, extreme wear, extreme 
satisfaction. Made only from centers of 
extra select hides, cut to measure and 
hand-sewed by workmen who would drop 
their“‘ wax ends”’ and “‘walk out’’ if asked 

to work on a machine sewed boot. 


These moccasin ‘“‘pacs’? shed water, 
wear like iron, and never can hurt your 
feet. Light, yet wear-resisting, and wa- 
ter-proof as long as 
properly cared for. 


Learn about them 
today. Write for our 
handsome description of 
Cutter Sporting Boots 
and get your Sporting 
Goods dealer interested 
in supplying you. 




















A.A. Cutter Co., 


Box 10 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 








Gives you a feeling of reat comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protec- 
tion while exercising 

Opening beneath Patent flap 


¥% Small amount of material 
between thighs 

Perfect pouch 
Weilt-bound 
webbing 

Can be cleaned by boiling withont Injur 
rubber, Fits perfectly. Can't rub or chase 
Finest quality elastic webbing. Axk y 
dealer, and if he will not supply you with \ 
Mizpah Jock No, 44, send us Te. in 
stamps and waist measurement and we 
will send by mail, 
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pull at the string the decoy will tip up 
in the manner of a feeding duck. When 
a flock circles overhead, debating whether 
to land or not, if a couple of the decoys 
should suddenly tip up, as if feeding, 
they are liable to come down instead of 
leaving the place. Try it and see how 
it works. 5 


>. 
MAKING A MULLIGAN 
Fiecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

The new style is great, but is rather 
unhandy when I have to care for the baby 
and read at the same time. But you have 
made a good step in the right direction 
with the change because you can show the 
pictures up so much better, and one can 
follow a plan through the reading without 
turning back all of the time and then 
hunting the place in the article. 

have found a great help in Fretp 
AND STREAM along the _ rifle articles, 
but I like best your Prize Fishing Con- 
test Stories, for here we can fish for 
eleven months of the year, while we can 
hunt only a few weeks and then it is 
poor hunting, as in this locality the ma- 
jority of farmers refuse the permit to 
hunt that is necessary, and those that do 
allow it are hunted to death. But as for 
finding any flaw in the magazine, noth- 
ing doing, as it is the best out-door 
magazine that I have ever read, and I 


have all the copies since I started buying 
it before I subscribed for it. 

Sometime when you have a bit of spare 
space publish the receipt for Mulligan 
stew. I have hunted through all the is- 
sues that I have and can not find a com- 
plete receipt for it. 

B. E. HoupesHeELt. 

Ans.—The simplest Mulligan stew that 
I know of is just chunks of beef cut 
into a small quart cooking pot with a 
cut-up potato to each man, the same num- 
ber of onions sliced, a handful of rice, a 
handful of macaroni and if possible, a 
can of tomatoes. Let it simmer slowly 
about an hour, although the stew can be 
ready in 35 minutes.—Ep. 





“TAKES THE CAKE” 
Fiecp & StrEAM Pup. Co.: 

I have read many a sporting magazine, 
but, say: “Fretp AND STREAM surely walks 
away with the cake!” I am not a sub- 
scriber, but, like many others, I get my 
copies from the news-stand. I have but 
one kick and that is, that it is not printed 
once a week instead of monthly. 

We do not have the best of fishing up 
in the Berkshires, but we manage to catch 
one once in a while. But just the same 
I like to sit by the old stove in the winter 
reading about other fellows in other places 
having their sport. W. CR. 
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words this 13 a day message Other- 
wise its character is indicated by the 
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CRAFTS BLG 


FIELD AND STREAM PRINTING 


34 AND 8 AVE NEWYORK 


JUST BACK FROM HUNT BULLY TRIP ONE BUCK ANTELOPE ONE EXTRA FINE RAM 


FIFTEEN TWENTY THREE THIRTY THREE ONE NINE POINT BUCK SAW PLENTY OF 


GAME BUT ONLY TOOK ONE GOOD SPECIMEN OF EACH SPECIES ALSO HAD EXCELLENT! 


QUAIL DUCK AND SNIPE SHOOTING 


DAN J SINGER 


955P 








THE FASTEST FLYING GAME 
BIRDS 


Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Please tell me the speed of the three 
fastest flying birds, and name them. 

C. G. Drake. 

Ans.—We regard the three fastest fly- 
ing birds as hawk, canvasback and 
blue wing teal. - 

The average speed of the canvasback 
is 145 feet a second, that of the blue wing 
teal, 130 feet. Some of the hawks aver- 
age 200 feet a second.—Ep. 


WATERPROOFING HUNTING 
BOOTS 


Fretp & StrreEAM Pus. Co.: 

Please send me your best-known recipe 
for waterproofing leather boots. I like 
the change in size of Firtp & STREAM. 

Epw. E. Doucury. 


Ans.—A good boot grease is preferable 
to liquid dressing, as it keeps the leather 
from scratching and cutting in rough 
country or briers.—Eb. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Dear E. F.:—Just a line in answer to 
your inquiry as to what I thought of your 
change in size of F. & S., and the first 
cover of that issue. 

I think it is a great improvement, and 
must make an exceptional showing at 
the news-stands; I know it does on the 
ranch reading-room table. The moose 
picture was truly realistic and particu- 
larly appreciated by my partner, who had 
just such an experience in New Bruns- 
wick, jerking his moose out of the water. 

irvinc LARoM. 
“Valley Ranch Co.,” 
Valley, Wyoming. 
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No Home Too Small 


Regardless of room, there’s a 
man’s size Brunswick that will 
easily fit your home. Superbly 
built of beautiful oak or mahog- 
any. Fast ever-level _ playing 
bed, quick-acting Monarch 
Cc ushic ms and scientific accuracy. 

“Quick Demountable” Bruns- 
wick can be set up anywhere 
and taken down quickly when 
not in play. 

“Convertible” Brunswick— 
perfect Library or Dining Table 
when not in use for Carom or 
Pocket Billiards. 

“Baby Grand” Brunswick— 
for homes with a spare room, 


attic, basement or den. 
All shown in our de luxe bil- 
liard book. Sent free if you 


write or mail this coupon at 
once. 


en v Wit asisooaseecopnsni ica 


No Theatre Party Tonight 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home Table all other 
engagements are off by mutual consent. Who wants to quit when 


luck is on his side 


Carom and Pocket Billiards played among friends 
at home are winning both sexes 
of victory is turned, not by a skillful shot, but a witty tongue! 


BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 






















, who doesn’t thirst revenge ? 


, old and young. Often the tide 


$5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 


HY seek expensive outside amusements 
when a Brunswick will make your home the 
center of social life? 

Billiards costs nothing except for the table, and our plan lets 
you play while you pay. Complete Playing Outfit of balls, cues, Hf 
etc., included without extra cost. z 

Decide right now to give your boys and girls this manly 
training that keeps them home and cultivates social graces o 


Today—Send This Free Coupon ? 


Unless you are sure which local store has the genuine Brunswicks, send , 4 The 
for our free book today and see these handsome tables in actual colors. wine 
Read in this book the indorsements of parents, ministers and doctors. Collender Co. 
See our low prices, easy terms and home trial offer. Don’t wait—this * Dept. 43V, 623-633 
book is free. Mail this coupon NOW. 


S.Wabash Ave., Chicage 

Send a free copy of 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. i. Billiards“The Home Mayast 
Dept. 43V, 622-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Handy always 


On the trail 
~ Served in a jiffy 


“For that hungry feeling’ 


Choice beef and vegetables ready 
cooked in sealed can. ‘Throw can in 
pot of boiling water—ready to serve in 
. . ‘ 
five minutes—fills you “‘up to the neck.” 
Eat as stew, soup or in sandwiches— 
other Recipes on can. 

Hunters, trappers, fish- 
ermen, prospectors, motor 
car tourists—include 
‘“FULL MEAL” in your 
outfit. If you can’t get it 
from your Grocer, send us 
his name and address, en- 
closing 20c for full-sized 
sample, sent Parcel Post 
Prepaid. 

The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Dept. O Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for our special Gun 
Cabinet Catalog. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 











HIS CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 


A Hunting Coat with 
the classy stamp of His 
Clan. Every comfort and 
convenient kink that he 
likes. Our Patent Game 
Pocket is 


BLOOD PROOF 


Coat can’t spot or rot. 
Lasts for years Write 
for our catalog containing 





lescriptions, illustrations 
and samples of material, 
and prices. Easy to make 
your selection Surprise 


and please him. 
THE GEM SHIRT CO, 
255 West Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 


Patentees 

















A GO LIGHT BEACH HIKE 
PART II 


By Warren H. Miller 
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READY TO RAISE THE PEAK 


We gave up the fishing as bad medicine 
by eleven o’clock and shook up a light 
lunch of steak, creamed potatoes and tea. 
Then we hit the sands for the next station, 
Cedar Creek, 314 miles further on, ar- 
riving about four o’clock and fishing 
every hole all the way down for a short 
time each. Nary a fish! When our old 
friend, the huge dune at Cedar Creek, 
loomed up, we cast off our packs on a 
big wrecked spar and proceeded to unlace 
the tent packsack and stake it out on a 
nice level piece of sand. Meanwhile the 
Kid was getting a pair of shears, which 
were soon found in two bamboo poles, 
and in a jiffy the tent went up. It re- 
quires a second set of stakes, to which 
the walls are guyed out, as its slope 
is not a plain wedge but a gambrel, like 
a wall tent. It made a snug little tent, 
warm and windproof, also flyproof, and 
we proceeded to keep sand out of it by 
laying a board platform in front of the 
sill so one’s feet had time to shed sand 
before entering the tent. The blankets, 
pillows, night-socks and our coats were 
hove into the tent and we were ready 
for the culinary department. Half a 
dozen driftwood boxes made a combined 
cupboard and windbreak, behind which 
the wire grate of the Stopple was set 
up, its quart pail put in the holder to 
boil for tea, the growler, with three quarts 
of mulligan, composed of chunks of 
steak, potatoes, onions, macaroni and rice, 
was set on to boil, and I mixed up a 
fine cornbread batter in one of my mix- 
ing-pans, while the other had a charge 
of prunes and apricots. Soon the batter 
was in the aluminum bakepan, and my 
undivided attention had to be given it. 
The stunt is to bake the cake without 
scorching it, and for fifteen minutes you 
had best do nothing else but tend that 
cake! On top of its aluminum cover you 
want a healthy fire of brands and live 
coals; under it nothing but glowing coals 
—no brands and no flame. Just maintain 
these conditions for fifteen minutes, 
scrape off the coals from the top, open 
up the cover and take a peek. She ought 
to be crisp and golden brown, with never 
a scorch on her. It is nearly impossible 
to do it with steel without scorching, 
but is easy with aluminum, since the con- 
ductivity of aluminum is three times that 
of steel, and no local scorching area of 
red-hot metal can form, as it does with 
steel, over a hot flame. The metal con- 
ducts the heat all around the cake. 

All these matters went forward to a 
triumphal conclusion in about 35 minutes, 


and, as the sun set, we leisurely stowed 
away this notable feed. Then a wash- 
up, and we were ready for the fish, which 
were ready for us, for, with the rising 
tide and the coming of darkness, they 
began to bite and kept it up until mid- 
night, as we fished by the light of a 
huge beach fire. This time the Cedar 
Creek hole was full of dogfish and 
skates, the former of which will fight and 
play as well as any of the smaller edible 
fishes, and we had great sport with them, 
although quite disappointed as to not get- 
ting that grand fish feed. 

And so to bed in the Appalachian, find- 
ing it warm and free from mosquitoes. 
But even in July at 4 a. m. the cold 
is too much for one blanket and we 
were awakened by the chill of the wee 
sma’ hours. We took the Kid’s blanket 
out from under us and slept on the 
ground cloth—rather hard sleeping—but 
we were warm enough with the two 
blankets over us to be comfortable. It 
reminded me of old times, before I in- 
vented the packsack sleeping-bag to warm 
my cold bones and yet not load me up 
with duffle like a moving-van. 

The next day we fished the bay, but 
it was too early for the bay weakfish and 
no one caught anything, so we decided 
to try dogfish tails for dinner on the 
advice of the captain of the station. 
Cut off tail just back of the ventral fin, 
parboil 20 minutes and fry as with any 
other fish. They tasted rather strong 
and rank, like shark smells, but, | of 
course, were sustaining enough. The 
captain also wanted us to boil and fry 
skate’s wings, which he declared tasted 
just like crab, but the dogfish was enough 
for us. Later I learned that nearly all 
the crab flakes, crab patties and deviled 
crab in the restaurants of New York are 
nothing less than skate’s wings, boiled 
and dished to suit the chef. 

That evening my old chum, Westervelt, 
and his cousin Bert arrived, via batteau 





from Seaside Park, and camped in their 
perfect shelter tent alongside us. That 
night the dogs and skates were on the 
job as indefatigably as ever, and we 
fished our fill, deciding to try Forked 
River next day. After a breakfast of 


fried eggs, bacon, coffee and cornbread 
we packed up the tent-pack and the Kid’s 
side-opening pack and were off down the 
beach for Forked River, while Westy and 
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Write for circular 
LEWIS MEDICAL CASE CO. 











RAW FURS AY 


DIRECT TO 


FRED WHITE 


and save the middle- 

man’s profit 

IGUARANTEE entire satisfaction and quick returns, 
pay express charges, and when so requested, hold 
shipments separate for your approval of returns, 


Write today for free price lis 


I tae 
: SHIP YOUR i 
E 
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: 


FRED WHITE The Kansag Fur Buyer 
BELOIT, KANSAS 
‘il _ Reheat Aaa 
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formulas, 


forn 
—wiil not spoll by action of heat, fight or cold. 


iu fret aid, You cannot afford tobe without protection in case of 
sickness or accident. Price, post paid to any address in U.S, A., 
$5.00, Absolutely guaranteed. Money refundedif not watisfactory. 


num «crew cap vials, 

een ee | ing it see that it has shade from the sun. 
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Will keep in- 

definitely gauze, bandages, adhesive plaster, absorbent cotton. etc. 

Booklet enclosed gives full directions for their use, also directions 


2043 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 








KING’S 
Rifleite 
Akopos 


Already usedand 
endorsed by E.C. 
Crossman, Lieut. 

ownsend 
Whelen, Capt 
McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Ensign Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy: Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Major Paul 
Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the regular 
Army and National Guard, who saw and used the 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
that Rifleite will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped King. Write at once for new 
circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Clev 








Dept. C 











The BOY'S BOOK 
Of Hunting and 
Fishing 


By WARREN H. MILLER, Fit « srecan 


Practical Camping Out, Wing 


Shooting and Game Fishing 
Introduction by Dan Beard 


Chapters on bass, trout and muscallonge fishing, 
tackle for boys, choosing a gun, trap shooting, 
wing shot lessons with the hand trap, quail, 
goose, rabbit, shore bird and duck shooting, 
rifles and how to become marksmen, camping 
outfits for boys, tents, cook kits, camp cooking, 
the hunting and fishing camp, woodcraft 


permanent camps. 

HAVE YOU A BOY?— 
—THEN THIS IS THE BOOK FOR HIM! 
291 pp. 70 “how to” illustrations, $1.25 net 
, og Tee Boy's Ooch ef Heoting ond Fishing 22\ 3 Gur Price 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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| his cousin paralleled us in the bay in 
their boat. Here we struck the edible 
| fish, croakers, flounders and two small 
| stripers coming to rod. Curiously enough, 
| these were all taken on hard clam comb, 
from a dozen we had bought from the 
captain, squid bait drawing nothing but 
skates and dogs, as before. The follow- 
ing morning the beach flies of Forked 
| River descended on us in myriads. They 

were simply cruel, and drove all hands 
| into the. surf. Here they followed us, 
and soon the party was completely routed, 
the Kid and I packing up and streaking 
along the beach for Seaside Park with 
empty packs, while Westy and his cousin 
took to their boat. We fished all the 
| holes on the way back, but nothing bit 


SICKNESS— ACCIDENT | during the daytime. 
PROTECT The 
YOURSELF | reached the Inlet over the Fourth was 


LEWIS. 
MEDICAL | 
CASE 


Solid black cow-hide 
feather case, (9x3) 
Twenty rem- 
edies —all open 
Alumi- 


only one of us all who really 
Joe Cawthorne, the famous comedian, 
| who came over from Barnegat in a 
power boat and ran into a school of blues 
in the Inlet, taking them from eight to 
twelve pounds in weight—some fish! 
The Appalachian is a good summer 
tent. In the daytime on the beach it 
is hot, as are all closed tents, so in pitch- 


Made up as a pack, there is room enough 
inside it for all the duffle you can carry, 
and its carrying-straps are properly pro- 
portioned so that the load is not irksome 
nor binding to your shoulders. It hangs 
rather low, so that in winter, if I were 
using one, I would have my eiderdown 
or wool quilt sleeping-bag rolled in a 
light, waterproof envelope and strapped 
on top of the pack, where it would just 
about come in the small of your neck. 
There is room in the pack for a single 
blanket plus provisions, but not for two 
blankets nor for any kind of quilt. Put- 
ting this latter on top, however, you have 
plenty room left inside for all the grub 
and miscellaneous duffle your shoulders 
will stand. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 





With 350 pages of text and nearly two 
hundred illustrations, FieLp AND STREAM’S 
new book for the outdoorsman is offered 
to the public as a complete encyclopedia 
covering everything of interest to the 
hunter, the fisherman, the camper, dog 
| owner, canoe or horse traveler and the 
|nature student. The index in our adver- 
tising will give some idea of the scope of 
the book. Each paragraph is a signed 
statement by the best-known authority 
|in his particular line, and the compiler 
of the book, Mr. Warren H. Miller, spent 

four years in collecting and arranging in 
| book form all the information for refer- 
interest to the 


/ence that would be of. 1 
outdoorsman. The idea is to provide the 
sportsman with a technical hand and 


reference book of facts, covering the 
technique of the outdoors, a book for 
handy, immediate and authoritative refer- 
ence on any question of the outdoors 
that may come up. The book is being 
published at $1.50, by the Fretp ANp 
SrreAM Publishing Company, and orders 
for it are being taken now. 


The Woodcraft Manual for Girls 

“The Woodcraft Manual for Girls,” by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. This book, while primarily written 
for the girls of the Woodcraft League, 
contains many things of interest to hunt- 


| ers, fishermen and all lovers of the great 


out-of-doors. One of the most important 


parts of the Manual is that treating of 
Price, $1. 


first-aid surgery. 
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Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
aes = i 3 life, all kinds of o- CS 

ads, fishes, reptiles, -. lso how to 

n al re of furs skins and make 


quickiy b it. 
y mai 
coveri A branch of taxidermy. 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods, Over fifty-five thousand 
graduates, 


Nature Lovers 

and Sportsmen 

Should Know 
axidermy 


«7 enjoy eh 
00D ment you give to 
aridermists Pay of of taxidermy. 

ands and Tae of 
students eg learned and are delighted. 


gieaed xteen robes, Se & Stress 


Wend not take ¢ 
taxidermy. 


"—E. Vv 
Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 
— of Mepates 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
are exhausted. 


Make Money 50, 
pay hs LT Ta 300 to, £00 per year. "ole demand tnd 


td the two free bank 


oF postal—bat do it Ls yt mi coppon, of bt 


sities School of Taxidermy 
7021 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


wees Free Book Coupon === 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7021 Elwood Bldg. Gunes Neb. 
Without giltontion on my part send me 
copies of Fy FREE TAXIDERMY. 

BOOK A THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
AZINE, —— full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 


























BIG VALUES 


IN SWEATERS 


—_ 
Sweater Coats at Bargain Prices 
Guaranteed by 


“THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK” 


Jumbo- Stitched, 









Guaranteed 





All-Wool Sweater Coat. F 
size . full-fast med, f 
leng sleeves th two k 

pi 


pockets i 


ana a three 
shaker-stitch 


shawl « 





ar d- faced 








inforced lers 
front to in Strength and 
permanent shape. Sizes 24 to 
+7) 

Colors: navy, maroon, oxford 

duplicate of this jumbx 

stitch, all-wool coat would cos 
not less than $6.50 anywhere 
else. Our Special $ 
Price — P866 4. 0 


Write for our - encyclopedia of 
sporting goods. it gives in- 
formation regarding basketball, 
indoor ball, hunting, fishing, 
home exerciser outfits, etc. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 41, Chicago, IL (425 


CANADIAN MOCCASINS 


Made of genuine 
\Indian tanned 
4 Moosehide. Or- 
namented with 
beads or Porcupine 
quills. A long wear- 
ing, serviceable, com- 
fortable Moccasin, 


ee Sizes, 7 to 12 - $2.25 











Ladies’ “ 3t0 6- 1.75 
Misse @ Ilto 2 - 1.25 
Child’s @ 7tol@- 75 


Eskimo-made Mucklucks, knee length, 
all sizes, $4.00 


twated Catalogue 


tam ps for our New 
/ Indian Souvenirs 


the largest coliection of 





on the Coast, typical of Alaska and the North West, 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO., Inc. 


Seattle, Wash. 


First Avenue 











It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat—Now! 
Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 
The fam ht draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 


BOATS are designed and bui 


us lig 





t by Sportsmen jor 


Sportsmen. They are saf ym plete and practica 

No other boats are just as good”! We want to 
get in touch with you—s i postage for illustrated 
cat sh ng fferent designs and sizes for 


all different purposes. 





Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay Hunting 


oats in use by sportsmentoday. ‘Ask the 


man who owns one.” 
DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere, Wis 
Agents V on Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. IN. 














SAVE 


TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT 
HAND ADVERTISING PAGE 
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|THE CANADIAN ENABLING ACT 


| Fievp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

In order to make the Canadian treaty 
| for the protection of migratory birds ef- 
fective, it is, as you know, necessary to 
pass an enabling act at the session of 
Congress which opens on December 5th. 

Knowing your great interest in the suc- 
cess of this necessary legislation, I take 
the liberty of suggesting the great desira- 
bility of a strong editorial in your maga- 
zine, calling upon your sportsmen readers 
to rally to the support of this measure. 

Re solutions should be passed by sports- 
men’s organizations calling for favorable 
action on the measure by the Senators 
and Congressmen from the States where 
the organizations are located and individ- 
ual sportsmen should also urge similar 
action. When the hearings are held be- 
fore the Senate and House Committees, 
which, if possible, will be arranged for 
the same day, clubs should send repre- 
sentatives to Washington to speak in fa- 
vor of the measure. 


I believe very strongly also that ed- 
itorial attention should be called to the 
opportunity this measure provides for 
embodying in the Federal law clauses 
prohibiting the sale of migratory game 
and making reasonable bag limits. Also, 


that an appropriation of four or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars be asked so that 
the Government will have sufficient funds 
to be enabled vigorously to enforce the 
law. 

I am confident that the measure will be 
passed at the coming session of Congre ss, 
but we must not take any chances of 
defeat through inertia, and this is the 
time when your support will be of the 
utmost possible value. 

Joun B. 
American Game 
and Propagation 


3URNHAM, 
Protective 
A$Ssociation. 


President, 





TEXT OF THE TREATY 


Article 8 of the treaty recently nego- 
tiated between this country and Great 
Britain, providing protection for birds 
| that migrate between the United States 
land Canada, reads as follows: 

“The High Contracting Powers agree 
themselves to take, or propose to their 
respective appropriate lawmaking bodies, 
the necessary measures for insuring the 
execution of the present Convention.” 

This clearly makes it the duty of the 
Congress of the United States, at its 
| forthcoming session, to pass an enabling 
|act that will make possible the rigid en- 
| forcement of the various measures for 
protection of wild life, which we have 
| solemnly agreed with Great Britain to 
take. In view of this fact, there proba- 
| bly will be presented in Congress such an 
| act, and it is assumed that among its pro- 
visions will be the following: 


1, That no migratory bird important 
to agriculture shall be shot at any time. 

2. That no open season on any species 
of migratory game birds shall extend for 
a longer period than 314 months. 

3. That open seasons on migratory 
game birds shall be so restricted as to 
prevent their being taken during the 
breeding season 

4. That there shall 
from one country to 
tory birds which are 
law. + 


be no shipment 
another of migra- 
taken contrary to 


DYNAMITE FISHING 
Fietp & StreAM Pus. Co.: 

Knowing that your magazine reaches 
the better class of sportsmen, and think- 
ing that they might be interested in a lit- 
tle item of taking the law into one’s own 
hands that recently came to my notice, I 
am taking the liberty of sending the facts 
to you. 

A portion of the border of Montana is 
adjacent to a mining section in a neigh- 
boring state; the miners, including seyv- 
eral foreigners, in the section in question, 


have been in the habit of coming over 
into Montana and going up in some of 
the good trout streams and dynamiting 


the trout. A young man named Ed. Fitz- 
gerald, who owns a ranch in the territory 
in question, and who is a clean, honorable, 

high-class sportsman, attempted twice to 
“ave these game violators prosecuted, but 
was unsuccessful. He later discovered 
that they were taking the fish back to 
their home state in sackfuls and selling 
them openly in the market. About a year 
ago, accompanied by a friend, he was fish- 
ing on the stream in questionewhen they 
came upon a camp that had every appear- 
ance of being that of the dynamiters. As 


they had come down the stream _ they 
found every evidence of the dynamiters 
work, and as they stood viewing the 


camp, heard the muffled report of a dy- 
namite charge in the stream not far 
away. Going carefully through the brush 
they saw the men actually at work pick 
ing up the dead fish. This so roused 
the good red blood in my friend Fitz 
gerald, that he went back to their camp 
and assembled their sacks of fish, their 
camp paraphernalia, including pack sad- 
dles, cooking utensils, etc., in one stack 
over the box containing the remaining 
sticks of dynamite that had been left im 
camp, and then touched the dynamite off. 
He told me that it was one time in his 
life that he had dynamited fish (the dead 
ones) with pleasure, and that the air was 
filled with “flying fish,” frying-pans, pack 
saddles, etc. I am glad indeed to note 
that the dynamiters hastily left the coum 
try and that no complaint has ever been 
made by them. I told Mr. Fitzgerald that 
ii any complaint ever was made, that I 
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would go clear across the state to de- 
fend him, free of charge. 
Joun G. Brown. 

P. S—I might add that Mr. Fitzgerald 
is an enthusiastic friend of our law pro- 
tecting the sheep and goats, and says that 
we should also protect the sage hen and 
the blue grouse. 


FEDERAL LAWS PASSED 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 2-—The Fed- | 


eral Government this year passed nine 
acts affecting game and game interests as 
follows: Granting to the State of Kansas 
certain lands in the Kansas National 
Forest in Finney county for a State game 
preserve ; amending the Yellowstone Park 
act by reducing the penalty and thus giv- 
ing the commissioner jurisdiction over 
certain misdemeanors committed within 
the park; accepting cession by the State 
of Washington of exclusive jurisdiction 
over lands in the Mount Rainier National 
Park; establishing the Hawaii National 
Park on the Island of Hawaii, and the 
Lassen Volcanic National Fark in Cali- 
fornia; accepting cession by the State of 
Oregon of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
lands in the Crater Lake National Park; 
creating the National Park Service for 
the administration of national parks and 
monuments ; provisions in the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill increasing the ap- 
propriation for maintenance of bird and 


game reservations from $21,000 to 
$25,000, continuing the appropriation of 


$50,000 for the protection of migratory 
birds; and authorizing the President to 


designate such areas on lands —. 


in the Appalachian region as should, 

his opinion, be set aside for the nn Bag 
tion of game animals, birds or fish; and 
the treaty with Great Britain ratified by 
the Senate. 


NATIONAL BIRD RESERVA- 
TIONS 


The numberof bird reservations was 
increased during the year by the addition 
of the Big Lake Reservation in Arkansas. 
Sixty-seven reservations are now main- 
tained primarily for birds. The report 
urges the importance and necessity of 
retaining as breeding grounds for water 
fowl and other birds, tracts of land which 
are not specially valuable for agicultural 
purposes. The area of marsh land neces- 
sary for breeding grounds is insignificant, 
it is said, in comparison with the benefits 
which will accrue to the public through 
the increase in our supply of game birds. 


GAME RESERVATIONS 

Five big-game preserves and_ sixty- 
seven bird reservations are maintained 
by the Biological Survey, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The mammal res- 
ervations include the Montana Bison 
Range, the Wind Cave Game Preserve in 
South Dakota, the Niobrara Reservation 
in Nebraska, the Elk Refuge in Wy- 
oming, and the Sullys Hill Game Pre- 
serve in North Dakota. The Nio- 
brara Reservation was intended as a bird 
teserve, but has been stocked with big 
game, and is at present maintained chiefly 
for buffalo and elk, according to the an- 
nual report of the chief of the Biological 
Survey, just issued. In the first three 
teservations mentioned the herds of buf- 
falo have shown a notable increase since 
their establishment a few years ago, says 
the report, and now include 207 head, or 
more than a third of all the buffalo which 
now belong to the Government. The elk 
Mumber about 160 and the antelope 40, 
making a total of about 400 head of big 
game. 





























Don’t wish for them. 


One agent writes: “I have bought an 
auto, paid for out of Oliver commissions 
And my Oliver agency will pay for a hunt- 
ing tripin Wyoming.” Heisin a town of 
5012 population. Another writes: “I have 
sold more Olivers in this town of 1400 peo- 
ple than all other makes combined.”” We 
have thousands of such testimonials. 

Whatever your business, you can make 
a success with an Oliver agency if you will 
follow our instructions. Sales experience 
is not necessary—we help you—lessons by 
mail—traveling representatives help your 
efforts. Storekeepers, office men, sales- 
men, lawyers, telegraphers, bankers, 








mechanics, physicians, all kinds of 
people have become successful Oliver 
agents. 


portunity’ 








Get What You Want! 


A New Gun? 
Fishing Tackle? 
Earn 


Get them. There’s 
way—simplicity itself. Othermenlike yourself have wanted 
an automobile or a camping outfit, but instead of wishing 
and waiting, they went out and got what they wanted. 


co-operative plan. We are awarding 
new and valuable agencies every day 
Maybe yours is open now. 
today for precise details and get 





A Camping Outfit? 
An Automobile ? 


Them the OLIVER Way! 








a Way—an easy 


We give exclusive territory—backed by 
wide-spread advertising. You get acom- 
mission on Oliver sales in your territory. 
Each agent is privileged to sell the new 
model Oliver “Nine” on our popular 
monthly payment plan—17 cents a day! 

The Oliver “Nine” is famed for the 
lightest touch known and speediest, 
smoothest operation. The type prints 
down, just as you write. The double arm, 
arched type bar is the reason, and it also 
insures permanent alignment. 

Even our previous models—famous in 
their day—are outclassed by 
model. 


this new 
Office experts admit it. Many 
of the biggest business institutions in : 
the country use Olivers throughout ¢ 


their business. , 4 











Our money- making book entitled “‘Op- , 4 


gives the full details of our # The Oliver 

Type writer Co. 
1416 Oliver 

Typewriter hidg 
Chicago, Ll. 
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Send 
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Send for Our Art Catalog 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC., 30 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 


Our Trap Grade 


With 2 Triggers $56.50 
With Automatic 
jector 
With Automatic 
yector an 
Hunter one 


Trigger 87.50 
We Make all 


Grades From 


$25 te $1000 


67.50 
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- SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 














TESTING THE SPEED OF BUL- 
LETS 
Fiecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Would you kindly send me information 
in regard to the way they find out how 
fast a bullet travels, and how a gun is 
tested for striking energy? Also the 
meaning of the word foot, used after an 
expression, thus: 1700 Ibs. foot. Have 
heard arguments in regard to above, and 
therefore am asking you for a definite 
answer. 





Jupson E. Price. 


Ans.—The speed of travel of the bullet 
is usually measured by an electric chron- 
ograph, as the bullet passes the two tar- 
gets, 100 yards apart, the first being near 
the muzzle of the gun, it makes a record 
on the chronograph of the lapsed time, 
and from this the velocity is figured. The 
same is done at 200 and 300 yards. 

Regarding the term “foot pounds,” this 
is the measure of energy equivalent to the 
work done in lifting 1700 Ibs. (or what- 
ever other figure may be given) one foot. 

The bullet being of very small weight, 
measured in grains, the velocity and strik- 
ing force have to be very large to be the 
equivalent energy of raising a ton or 
more one foot.—Eb. 


For .22 H. P. 





For Rimless Cartridges. 


THE MARBLE BRAYTON AUXIL- 
IARY 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Will you kindly give me the following 
information: I have a .30 caliber Win- 
chester, Model 1894 carbine, which is idle 
most of the time, and I would like to get 
more out of it, if possible. Can you tell 
me whether the Marble Brayton auxiliary 
is a practical piece of equipment and 
whether or not I can get one for my gun? 

Wma. H. WHITAKER. 

Ans.—The Marble Brayton auxiliary is 
a useful and practical part of your rifle 
equipment. With this auxiliary and the 
.32 short Colt cartridges you will be able 


to get used to the handling of your big- 
game rifle without the expense of shoot- 
ing the full game loads. This combina- 
tion also works well on partridges, rabbits, 
ducks and other small game. 


FAVORS THE 20-GAUGE 
Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I take pleasure in reading the letters in 
your magazine from the boys that love 
the rod and gun. I get your magazine 
from the news dealer each month. The 
question comes up a great many times: 
Which gun will shoot the hardest—the 
large or small bore? Dr. P. H. Cutler, 
of this city, and I tried it out the other 
day. He has a 12-gauge gun. It is a 
standard make. He says it will shoot 
with any 12-gauge gun that he has ever 
seen or tried. We took a heavy catalogue 
and put it up against a solid wall and 
then stepped back 30 yards and shot at 
the book. The 20-gauge would penetrate 
eleven more pages than the 12-gauge. 
We shot the same brand of shells in both 
guns: 12-gauge, 3% drams powder, 1% 
oz., 7% chilled shot; 20-gauge, 214 drams 
powder, %-0oz No. 7% chilled shot. 

That is one of the best ways to test 
the shooting qualities of your gun. It 
will tell you to a hair just how hard your 
gun will shoot. 

I bought this 20-gauge for a goose gun. 
The boys gave me the laugh when I told 
them I bought it for geese. But I am sat- 
isfied. I have used a great many kinds 
of guns. But the (6%-pound) 28-inch 
barrel 20-gauge is the gun for me. 

CiypE PEASLEY. 


GAUGE AND BORE OF THE ALL- 
AROUND GUN 

Fietp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

As I am a reader of Fiero & StrEAM, 
I will take the liberty of asking you a 
few questions in regard to guns and dogs. 

1. I desire to know what class of shotgun 
is considered best for all-around shooting. 
Also what make, length of barrel, gauge, 
and how to load the shells to get the best 
results for all-around small game shoot- 
ing, such as rabbits, prairie chickens, 
ducks, and partridge. Also would like to 
have you advise what size shot is best for 
game of the above description. 

2. In regard to dogs, I wish to know 


what kind of a dog you consider best for 
field hunting, and what is the best for 
partridge, the latter which are found in 
the woods; also where one could secure 
the dogs best fitted for the above pur- 
poses. R. F. Epner. 

Ans.—We would prefer the double ham- 
merless gun with left barrel choke, and 
right modified. A 12-gauge gun with 30- 
inch barrels. For your upland game 3 
drams powder, 1% ounce No. 7% chilled. 
Ducks, 31/4, drams powder, 1% ounce No 
5 shot. 

2. The setter would fill your require- 
ments best—Eb. 


SEMI-SMOKELESS 
A Correction 

Question: Is it a fact that the greased, 
semi-smokeless, .22 cartridge has more 
penetration and will carry up better at 
75 yards than the ungreased smokeless? 
Ans.—In our December issue we re- 
plied to this inquiry, but did not refer 
specifically to Semi-smokeless. The .22 
caliber lubricated cartridge loaded with 
Semi-smokeless powder has longer range 
and greater penetration than the un- 
greased smokeless, and in addition is 
more accurate. Semi-smokeless ammu- 
nition is manufactured by The Peters 
Cartridge Company, and is one of the 

standard American makes.—Eb. 


MODIFIED CHOKE BARRELS 
Fietp & StrEAM Purp. Co.: 

I would like to know if a modified 
choke or 60 per cent. of shot charge would 
be too open a pattern for rabbits and 
quail and similar game at 40 yards? The 
gun is a 12-gauge, with the standard load 
and shot not larger than 6 nor smaller 
than 71% shot. 


EARN. FR 
Ans.—A_ modit hol barrel would 
not shoot too op« for field use 
It would kill at { ds and very few 
shots at rabbits wou ve had beyond this 
distance. 


In a double-barreled gun, to be used 
for field shooting we would prefer the 
following chokes: Right barrel cylinder 
bored, and left barrel full choked. For 
duck shooting have the right barrel 
slightly modified and the left full choked 
—Ep. 
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When old Jim Heddon told 
fishing tackle trade he’d bring 
a split bamboo rod to sell for 


And that’s what the autom¢ 
world said when Henry I 
brought out his first automobil 


Both Jim Heddon and Henry F 


the doubters “f 
and other places, 


have shown 
Missouri,” 


about. And they are both fan 
today—Jim Heddon as well kn 
for his Dowajiac rods and bait 
Henry is for the little auto 
always keeps going. 


“Jim Heddon”—that’s 
need to know about it! It’ 
real, practical, man’s-size rod, 
signed and made in the Hed 
factory, 
tackle comes from, 
same attention to detail that 
made the brand standard 
where. It’s a two-piece, 
five-and-a-half ounce, 
rod——split bamboo tip and butt, all 
file-proof metal, crystal agate tip-top. 
thousands of our readers have 
this rod in past seasons. We have ye' 
have a dissatisfied customer! 


This rod sells in your owr tackle store 
for Two Fifty, but as we have 
contracted with the manufacturer 
by the thousand rods, we are 
able to offer you this rod, 
with a year’s subscription 
te Field and Stream 
($4.00 value) for 


$3.25 


All carrying 
charges prepaid 


all 


and with 


five-f 


Field ar 


Address 


Get “The Rod } 
that made Jim 
Heddon famous!” 


dollars—they said he was crazy! 


hail from Michigan, and they both 


they knew what they were talking 


The rod shown here is a genuine 


where all the ““Dowajiac”’ 


every- 


bait-casting and trolling 
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oot, 


guides of 
Many 


sdned Field 


an 
Stream, 
34th St. 

and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $3.25 
for which send a Hed- 
don’s No. 1 


% Rod and 
1d Stream for 


one year to 
























Have a Com 


Men who have been lost yet fortu 
come through alive 
luck——-unhesitatingly agree on it as 
rowing experience possible. 


avoidable danger from his woodland 
A reliable compass plus a little com 


the “travelling in circles’’ 
many unfortunates 


various types on the market 
“Leedawl”’ shown here. 


and 


f over half a century’s experience in 
absolutely accurate, 
Jeweled needle, heavy and tempered 
silvered metal dial, 
non-tarnishing case. Both the manuf. 
and our guarantee stand back of it.. 

We want to get acquainted with you. 
Want. you to read FiELp 


know that once you ‘‘get the habit’’ 
we couldn’t pay you to miss its 
monthly “‘breath from the open.’’ 
This compass sells for one dollar 
in the stores and by purchas- 
ing them inlargelots we are 
able to offer one te you 
with a year’s 
tion for 


$2.00 


All carrying 
charges prepaid 


for 


Leedaw] 
year to 
Name 


Address 








scientific instruments. 


screw top and white metal 


AND STREAM 
regularly during the coming year, for we 


You’ve Got To 


pass! 


nate enough to 


and everyone doesn’t have that 


the most har- 


Every sportsman owes 
it to himself and to his family to rgmove every 


travel. 
mon sense will 


enable you to travel in a straight line and prevent 
that has 


worn down so 





Appreciating the dimcuity in securing a really reli- 
able compass at a low price, we have gone over the 


selected the 


This compass is made by 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, and is the result 


the making of 
It has a 

steel point, 
acturer’s 


Wer 


34 
and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $2.00 


send a 
and 


which 
Compass 


Field and Stream for one 
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A PLEA FOR THE .32-.40 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I cannot resist congratulating you upon 
the new form of Fietp & Stream. It is 
the finest treat the lovers of outdoor life 
have ever received. That article of yours 
on Rifle Mechanics in the November issue 
made a special hit with me, giving me, as 
it did, a more intimate knowledge of the 
internal workings of my own arsenal. 
All through said article I was waiting for 
you to say a good word for that grand 
old cartridge, the 32-40, but that word 
was not forthcoming. It seems to me 
that the shooting fraternity is running 
rather wild over the modern high-power 
rifles, buying them in a burst of enthusi- 
asm over their power and flat trajectory 
and realizing later that their ammunition 
runs into money at an alarming rate, 
while keeping the barrel in condition 
through its short life is a job requiring 
several cleanings after each day’s shoot- 
ing. 

Now, my especial pet is a take-down 
32-40 round barrel rifle, with ivory bead 
front sight, Lyman tang peep and folding 
flat bar with white triangle in rear notch 
on barrel. For use at home the Lyman 
peep is adjusted for black powder 
cartridges, which I can shoot without 
serious palpitation of the pocketbook and 
without sitting up all night to administer 
regular doses of nitro-solvent. The fold- 
ing flat bar is adjusted for my hand- 
loaded short-range load of 10 grains, 
black powder and 99-grain, sharp-pointed 


Ideal bullet, which is great dope for 
small game up to 75 yards. The extra 
weight and length of barrel of-the 32-40 


give me a steadiness of aim I was never 
able to acquire with the lighter and short- 
er 22s, and make it for me personally the 
finest squirrel rifle I ever handled. 
Now!! When my thoughts turn to a 
trip after larger game, the Lyman sight 
is targeted to shoot the 32-40 high-power 


smokeless with softnose bullet, point- 
blank at 50 yards, and these, together 
with the short-range cartridges, give me 


a combination which is hard to beat for 
the woods of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


H. D. ParMELE. 


THE BALLARD BREECH ACTION 
Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I have just read the article in Fre.p 
AND STREAM on “Rifle Mechanics,” by 
Mr. W. H. Miller. In this connection I 
am prompted to ask you in what particu- 
lars consists the mechanical superiority 
of the famous old Ballard action for 
single shot rifles over the single actions 
of modern make. Or is this superiority 
purely imaginary? A number of target 
“sharks” of my acquaintance have gone 
to considerable trouble and expense hav- 
ing ancient Ballard action fitted to special 


barrels like the Pope-Stevens for fine 
target work and claim that the “actions” 
on the market are not suitable for the 


work. When asked the question 
of excellence of the 
Ballard consists, the answer of these gen- 
tlemen is usually given in such general 
terms as to be far from convincing. 
Kindly give me your opinion. 


R. A. Kocuer. 


Ans.—Regarding the Ballard action, we 
cannot say that it is sufficiently superior 
to the sliding breech to warrant the 
money spent on exchanges. 

The superiority is probably based on 
the fact that the Ballard block takes its 
bearing against a solid rear section of 
the frame, whereas the sliding block bears 
against two grooves.—Ep. 
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John Hessian of 
Watertown, N. , = 
who won the title 
of WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 
with rifle, is the 
greatest living am- 
munition and gun 
expert. He chose 


ITHACA GUNS 
for himself and 
wife because 


they shoot 


them 


better. 

Double 
hammerless 
guns $21.00 up, 
single trap guns 
$85.00 up. Write 
for free catalogue. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 11 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE GUN OF 


in quality 
about what 
you pay for. 
@ It is notoften 
we get something 
for nothing. 

q If you kar” ae 3 
ior quality you 
find it in the 
Lefever—if your 
main con 

ation is cheap- 





ness of 
look for some 
other gun. 
The Lefever won 
World's on. 
pionship at Ol 
ames in 


Write for Coke 
uble guns $25.00 up. 


Lefever Arms Co.,Inc., 111 LakeSt.,Ithaca, N.Y 











The Swiss Chalet in America 


Authentic and practical photos, 
and estimates covering individual requirements 
of the art-loving American home- builder for 


designs. plans 
Residences, Cottages, Hunting Lodges, 
2.00 per portfolie, prepaid 


Fritz Ehrsam, Architect { Sh2!et 


Specialist 
922 Penn Street, Reading, _ in 


Etc. 
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Russell’ 's Famous, 3 


Never- Leak-*.. 


Brora 


, UILT to stand the 
? B 


cat of heavy ser- 


















vice ¢ turing the feet 
fe and light—and as water- 
f as leather boots can be 


Water can't possibly sneak 
ugh our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 

chrome, flexible 
by experienced 


Made of black, 


cow hid Worn 





campers, fishermen, huntérs, 

the hikers and all outdoor men 

ey who know real boots 

when they see 

By & them. You'll 
% swear by 

~ "em. 


~ 


& 
~ 
Write ‘ 


for Catalog 
“A"'—Eree 


e 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. Prices $6 to $15 per pair. 
In any height. Soles hobnailed or smooth. 
Made to your measure. 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


SACRIFICE SALE OF 
U. S. Army & Navy Goods 


AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES 
Army & Navy Blankets Army Khaki Coats 


> 

RUSSEL _L’S “Never-Leak” ad co 
Boots are built for business 

and guaranteed to give complete satis- 


ae auaeanaweng 








Army Sweaters Army Khaki Trousers 
Navy Sweaters Army & Navy Shirts 
Army Leggins Army & Navy Socks 
Army (folding) Cots arey Folding Chairs 
Army Canteens Army & Navy Shoes 


Army ee Breeches Rubber Blankets & Ponchos 





Army Saddle Motor Cycle Suits 

Army nd Navy Tents, all sizes, and 5,000 
ther use articles for outdoor life are 
shown in our new 1916 catalog A—sent on 
receipt of 4c in stamps. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 420d Street, Bet. B’ way and 8th Ave., New York 














Gun Health 


Going hunting? Take 
along a Handy Oil Can of 3- 
in-One. 3-in-One Oil is gun 
health. Knocksstifiness out of 
break-joint; ends hard trigger- 
pull; prevents jamming, sticking, 
rusting. Doesn't gum, dry out o» 


gather dirt. " 
-in-One 


makes a gun shoot uniformly well because 
it prevents leading and pitting. All stores; 
. 25c, 0c bottles and Bec Handy Oil Cans. 
Avoid substitutes. 
FREE —S ample 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


Don’t Wear A Truss 
























and Dictionary of uses. 
152 New St., N. ¥. 


Se Auvey With Steal ond Getter Bonde thet hafeand pluch, Stuart's 
PLAPAG AG- PAGS « e differ 4 truss, being medicine ay 
cators me eifathesive to prevent slipping and 
bold the distended m uac les. securely in place, No “dizeing in” 
or grinding pressure, No «traps, buckles or springs attached 
Bimple Home Treatment. Easy te Apply— Soft asVelvet —inexpensive 
Nodeiay! work. Hundreds of swera testimonials from thome 
eured some of them mont ace 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix 


Do This NOW! 
Save Years of Suffering 
Write today for FREE Triel Plapse 


and fllastrated book on r 
tare. Learn how to close the 
hernial opening aa nature In 
tended, so the rr Ht re fan’! 
come down, N arge for! 
bow orever; nothing toreturn, 
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A “ONE-MAN” TARGET SYSTEM 
By Allen F. Brewer 


ANY have written concerning so- 
called “one-man” systems and 
schemes to enable the amateur target 
shooter to lay contentedly on a soft 


blanket and whistle for his target to ad- 
vance in order that he might mark each 
shot. How much better this would be 
than walking up to the target to inspect 
in. We all know how tiresome that be- 
comes after a few shots, and doubtless not 
a few have planned wondrous inventions 
overcome this short range “bugaboo.” 
For myself, I solved the problem as a 
result of a sprained ankle. Therefore, 
bless the ankle! During the period of 
said sprain many times would I take the 
“baby” .22 down and shoot from a window 
at clothespins artistically posed on the 
clothesline, which my brother very kindly 
arranged. But my efforts in behalf of 
national preparedness always evolved 
forcible objections from one Amanda, our 
redoubtable cook, who seemed to have a 
particular brand of affection for each 
clothespin I split in twain. Besides, my 
brother was not always at hand to act as 
first-aid to the targets when they refused 
to stand up. Asa result, | hobbled down 
the back yard one morning resolved to 
cure things somehow. After several 
minutes of deep thought, I remembered 
once having visited a_ three-for-a-nickel 
shooting gallery when a youngster, where 
the targets were drawn to and fro by 
turning a drum and winding or unwinding 
a cord attached to the target. 

Then the idea struck me. As a victim 
one of the clothespins answered very well, 
particularly as there was a rise in the 
lawn in back of it to effectively insure 
against wild shots doing damage in for- 
eign parts. Into this pole about three 
feet from the ground I set in a small, 
one-wheel pulley by means of a staple. 
At almost exactly fifty feet distance there 
happened to be a large maple tree, So I 
fastened another pulley there, likewise. 
Passing a stout cord through each pulley 
and splicing the ends completed the first 
part of the work. 


to 


Then the target was in order. Sheets 
of 8x 10-inch white paper, with regula- 
tion sub-caliber bull’s-eye and_ rings 


painted on with India ink, filled the bill 
admirably. As a background, I pinned 
these to a heavy cardboard back, of the 
same size. To fasten the target to the 
pulley cord, I punched two holes in the top 
of the cardboard an inch from each end, 
and tied the ends of a 10-inch piece of 
cord into each. (See Fig. 2.) Then a 
piece of thin copper wire bent into a 
loop served as a catch,—hooked firmly to 
the pulley cord and to the cord on the 
target—this enabling easy removal of the 
target at any time 

All was ready then for the shooting to 


begin. I could lie comfortably in the 
shade of the maple tree, and, after each 
shot, pull my target to me hand-over- 


hand, “mark” my “hit,” and then pull 
back to position against the pole for 
next shot. This operation only tool V 


seconds. Rarely did things go wrong,— 
in fact, only when I was unfortunate 
enough to cut the cord with a wild shot. 
But a little energy and some “cussing” 


always mended matters quickly. 


Ever since then my traveling target has 


been in active service, and my range has 
become popular with all the kids in the 
neighborhood, quite a few having built 
more elaborate types than mine. The ac- 
companying photographs and Fig. 1 show 
the tarvet and its construction in detail, 
and the ease in examining it after a shot 
You can also use this type of target 
admirably for revolver shooting at half 
the distance. It’s a lazy man’s way to 
shoot, but for sub-caliber work I haven't 
found anything cheaper or more simple to 
operate. It can be set up in any back yard 
or cellar at any distance, and with a 
sandbank or hill in back of it, is the 
safest kind of target practice. 








TARGET 


THE TRAVELING 


REBLUING GUN BARRELS 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I wish to ask if you can advise me 
where I can secure bluing for bluing 
gun parts? I am not a subscriber to your 
magazine, but I am always awaiting at 
the newsstand for the new issue. 

E. F, ANDERSON. 

Ans.—We would advise you to send 
the gun to maker for rebluing. The 
charges will be about $3. We do not 


think that a good-looking amateur job of 
this sort can be done.—Ep. 





————————._ __~aseneneese 
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REGARDING GAME-GUN 


WEIGHTS 
By Edwin L. Hedder 
NE of the errors tl s dis- 
appointed many 10 el in 
their experier with small-bore 
: the for ultra light 
we d probabl ipon the a mp- | 
tol f a little of hing be l 
m same must be better In 
thi ! it 18 a Case f less of the 
a e argument holds good 
Or t take poisonous medicine 


| 
that formula, but we have | 
1 national tendency to run | 





to fads in ot things than featherweight 
gallit ! 
~ Most men in changing their 7!4-pound | 
“wel for a modern shooting-iron ig- | 
nore | | sixteen-gauge and go at 
one fell swoop down to the “twenty”; | 
not content with that, many insist upon 
a light hort-barreled little toy which 
may dle entr ely in the store 
wher: t, but fl d whips around 
in the like a tly-rod, and is about 
as deat | to bird 

Just y the chap I so cheerfully 
carrit 1 120 ounces « 1 and metal | 
over hill, field and m for so many | 
years uld be so su bsessed by 
th erweight bug is a question for 
the al ts, as the dr t 100 ounces 
represents considerable cha and any 
hing | is very apt to be shaved off | 
the practical utility of the 1 in as | 
a game-getter, which, all tl mantt 
tommyrot about handicappi neself in 
the int: t of sportsmanship to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, remains the chief 
excuse for any particular kind of game 
gun. Leastways, we have noticed a-+sud 
den and shockitg return to first principles 
on the part of those who reall thought 
they were seriously handicapped in the 
reduction of their guns beyond reason. 


The potential efficiency of the 20-bore 
gun has been proved beyond argument as 
eminently equal to any kind of game- 
shooting that deals with single birds on 
the wing under modern low-limit and 
far-walking, hard-hunting conditions. No 
one who really knows anything about a 
gun ever attempted to argue it superior 
mactual killing power to the larger gauges 
of proportionally good boring; those who 
have did the small-bore movement more 
harm than good by building up impossi- 
ble ideals. There have been many, how- 
ever, who believed that the modern 20- 
bore, with its lighter weight, lessened re- 
coil and faster-handling properties, does | 
more nearly match the strength and skill 
of the average untrained shot than a big- 
ger gun, and certainly that, if proved, 
should be excuse enough for its being. 
But we are prone to lose sight of the 
fact that these pioneer 20-bores that made 
sporting history were no featherweights ; 
it was the long, lean, racy 32-inchers of 
6% to 6% pounds or more that really, 
in the hands of first-class shots, put the 
8auge upon the shoulders of the men 
whose great diversion is hunting. 

Moderation is a good form of temper- 
ance in most things; and moderation in 
reducing the weight of our up-to-date, 
all-around game-gun consists in so bal- 
ancing the divergent factors of lightness 
and steadiness of handling that a practical 
combination results. Were it not for the; 
unsteadiness inherent in too short and 
light a gun, when one passes from the 
mere carrying of it, to the active part 
im the gun’s work, when it is called upon’ 
to make of the day a big success or a’ 
disappointing failure through the “misery; 
Of misses,” then there would be nothing | 
to the argument but reduction by use of 














The Rifle Does the Work 






.22 Savage Automatic, Model 1912 


WHY should you have to disturb your hold—move your arm—take your eye and your 
mind off your sights—between shots ? 

You have to with the ordinary repeater to work the action. 

But the .22 Savage Automatic Rifle reloads itself. The recoil does it. You keep on 
aiming—just pull the trigger again for each shot—that’s all! 

Don’t you see how this rifle would have saved you lots of game you've lost ? 

It shoots the best and most accurate cartridge that any .22 rifle, repeater or single 
shot, uses—the .22 Long Rifle LESMOK or SEMI-SMOKELESS only. 

And it will not work with the less accurate, inferior, smokeless or black powder Long 
Rifles, or with Longs or Shorts or B. B. caps. 

It is hammerless with solid breech, solid top and shotgun safety on tang. Two 7-shot 
detachable box magazines with each rifle. 20 inch round barrel, shotgun butt, weight 
only 4'4 lbs. 

It only costs $12.00—less than most repeaters—and if your dealer can’t supply you, 
we'll send a rifle and 100 correct cartridges, express paid in the U. S., for $12.50. 

And anyway, write to us for more particulars 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 241 Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 


SAVAGE 
SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
j Forest Service, 
1, Campers, Physi- 
‘  qdans, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 6x 
25. 
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We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 


Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 




















“WHAT MAKES DECOYS DECOY?” 
That's what you have asked yourself after a few hours of 
watching the flocks sail by your decoys, only to wheel in and 
ettle down prettily to Jim's decoys further down the bay! 
And the answer is, perfect shape and coloration, gained only 
by years of experience in decoy making Your decoy maker 








must have knowledge of anatomy ar loring of every species, 
and be artist enough to make woo blecks look so much like 
live ducks as to fool the ducks th elves There are twenty 
years’ experience behind turning out Mason’s Decoys as nearly 


perfect as they can be made At all good dealers Send today 
for interesting booklet 


MALLARD. Re t “ MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St, Detroit, Mich. 


~ Price $40.00 






“PREMIER’ 














Calibers .22to.35. Velocity 3100f. s. 





Newton High Power Rifles 


Highest velocity rifles in the world. A new bolt action rifle, American made 
from butt plate to muzzle. Newton straight line hand reloading tools. Send stamp for descriptive circular 
NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc. 5086 Mutual Life Building BUFFALO, N., Y. 





































What is 
Clysmic? 


The kind of sparkling table 
water that is good for you; 
lithiated for flavor and health. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts 
to the gallon. 

Sold everywhere in splits, 
pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


Insist on genuine 


The Clysmic Springs at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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ARE YOU 
RELOADING 


Gaal Le the 
Name and Caliber 
of Your Rifle 


AVSUUHALLLLUDOGERYOLTUADAOOOENASTTRQOUDUUERORSR UCLA 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


. 


E.I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
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SAVE YOURSELF SOME LETTER WRITING! 


q We have added a new service that will save you time, trouble and stamps 
and yet—get for you just what you want. 
gq On the Index to Advertisers page each month you will find an casy way 
to secure additional information about anything advertised in the page. 
READ—the next to the last left-hand page 
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| ticularly this one, not only “shot on pa 


| the field that they delivered their goods, 


| when firing. 


finest metal to a point approaching the 
limits of safety, as light guns can be 
carried farther without fatigue. But 
practical experience has proved to a cer- 
tainty that most men, even when tired, 
will shoot steadier with a gun of fair 
weight than they can with a freak. The 
tendency to snap-shoot is greater with 
the featherweight, especially when short- 
barreled. The one good, steady and re. 
liable way to shoot on the wing is to 
shoot “on the swing.” I never saw a 
really brilliant, all-around shot who didn't 
do it. Any gun that tempts one to pitch 
and slam away is leading astray; there 
never is so much hurry as is apparent, 
and the deadliest shots are the chaps 
who take just that instant more time 
and get “lined up” before they squeeze 
the trigger. “Squeeze” goes; we don't 
“pull” triggers; if we do, we usually 
“pull” the barrels out of line also. | 
defy nine men out of ten who shoot to 
tell exactly how they let a gun off, or 
what the preliminary process is; yet we 
wonder why it takes so long to learn 
wing-shooting. 

No one who has shot a long-barreled 
20-bore of the 61%4 to 6% pound class, 
and properly balanced with enough weight 
forward to give the supporting hand some 
sense of responsibility, but has been im- 
pressed with the greater speed the gun 
seemed to have than, a lighter, shorter 
one, when consideration is given to ac 
tually getting on the birds and throwing 
the piece right at the first attempt. The 
lighter gun goes over, past, beside; it 
rears and jumps so the second barrel 
is another shot entirely, and whatever the 
differences on the shop-counter may seem, 
in the heat and hurry of a “hot corner” 
it is another story. 

The additional fact that the greatest 
shooting 20-bore I ever saw, and the five 
best guns of the gage yet tried, all hap- 
pened té be 32-inch guns is merely an 
incidental consideration, as it might be, 
also, a coincidence; but these, and _par- 


per,” but shot splendidly upon game as 
well, performing like better than average 
12-gages. More important is the fact 
that these guns could be so handled in 


while some shorter, that seemed to shoot 
well, were harder to hit with, and what 
ever the pattern-papers might say, tt 
seemed harder to lay the killing circles 
to the meat one shot with another. The 
jump of the first barrel is exaggerated 
with shorter guns, which are usually 
more crooked in stock; most men taking 
long barrels take long, straighter stocks, 
and that, too, makes for less “rearing up” 


(To be continued) 
PREVENTING RUST IN GUN 
BARRELS 


Frecp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

Will a good light oil such as is used 
for sewing machines, etc., keep a gut 
from rusting or pitting if used before 
putting gun away after shooting shells 
loaded with smokeless powder. Or is tt 
better to use a nitro-solvent. 

Wittram McMAHAN. 

Ans.—A light oil is not as good as 4 
good nitro-solvent oil, which is especially 
made for such use. 

Such an oil will keep the barrels from 
rusting, and will also bring the smoke 
less powder residue out of the steel of 
the barrels, making the appearance of 4 
thin coating of red rust inside the bat 
rels. Wipe this out with a dry rag and 
then apply some gun oil or another coating 















of the nitro-solvent and your gun barrels 
will be pretty safe from rust.—AssT. 
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TRY 
a=] OUTDOOR LIFE 


Special 
|| Get-Acquainted Offer 


50 CENTS 


Outdoor Life, Published 
in Denver, Colo., edited 
by J.A. McGuire, a bo- 
na- -fide sportsman of 25 
years’ experience, covers 
j the Rockies, the Sierras, 
“= Mexico, Canada and 
Alaska, conceded by all to be the greatest _wild- 
life territory in the world, as only a WESTERN 
magazine can, Thrilling stories of hunting and 
fishing, gun-lore to suit, be you a novice or an 
unquestioned expert, a new trap-shooting de- 
partmept—everything the outdoor map wants to 


read. 

Among our contributors are— 

T. S. Van Dyke, Oliver Kemp, Wm. H. Wright 
Addison Powell, Samuel G. Camp, Dan Beard, 
F Kleinschmidt, Chas. Askins, and Chas. 
Yarren Smith edits our ang- 
and Ruth Alexander Peppel 
the new trap-shooting department Chauncey 
Thomas’s “‘Camp Fire Talks’ are great. In 
the arms and ammunition department, you will 
find articles by such gun experts as J N. 


Cottar. 
ling department, 


Haines, Chas. Newton, Captain A. H. Hardy, 
Adolph Topperwein, Chauncey Thomas, Brent 
Altsheler, Lieut. S. A. Wallen, Lieut. Town- 


send Whelen, J. C. Watson and others. 

dust to get acquainted, we make this special offer: for SOc we 
will send you Gutdeor Life for 6 months (7Se in Canada). The 
regular subscription price is $1.58 a year. 

Try @ half-dollar’s worth today. You 
can’t lose and you will be sur rised to learn 
what real man sized stuff you’ve 
overlooking. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
211 Western Building Denver, Colo. 











¥5) Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
m vault and cess- 
pool, _ ich are breeding 
pieces for germs. Have a 
sanitary, odorless 
toilet. right in your house, 
No going out in cold weather. 
A boon toinvalids. Endorsed 
by State rds of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put I Aprwhere re In The House 

The germs = killed by a chemical process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

No more trouble 

y Closet absolute! 

yrite for full description and price, 


teed. 
aoe SANITARY MFG CO. 166C ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 
a Hot and Cold mica 


E!- 

3 Books on RAAT 
EEt- of 130 leading Boat Builders. 

| e-em 2 and 4 cycle Marine Engine Catalog. 

3. yma of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. 


any (or all) of them if you're interested in boating for pleas- 
or profit. Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 


mie Motor ‘Motor Big, Q 




















MORRIS CANOES 


Qa 





The canoe of refinement. Consult the catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 600 State St., Veazie, Me. 








The EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S ~w SAFE 


Just what I have been look- 
ing for—has been the expres- 
sion of every man we have shown 
it to—Made of Brass, Nickel 
Plated, Gun Metal or oxidized 
and furnished complete with 
‘ancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 

Will keep money—jewels— 
watch—cigarettes or matches perfectly safe and dry. 








HYFIELD MFG. CO., 21 Walker Street, W. Y. City 








Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
Change with you for any other firearm you may 
Want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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CARTRIDGES FOR THE °94 
WINCHESTER 

Fiecp & STREAM Pus. Co.: 

I would like very much to have you 
answer the following questions: 

(1) Is the .30 W.C.F. Model 1894 Win- 
aed rifle the same caliber as the .30- 
0 


(2) Will this rifle (’94) shoot other 
cartridges? 

(3) What is the price of this rifle, with 
half magazine, 20-in. barrel? 

I cannot find’ this gun listed in any. of 
the gun catalogues. 

Donatp HANLy. 

Ans.—(1) Yes, the .30 W.C.F. and .30- 
30 are the same. 

(2) In addition to the .30-30 the .25- 
35, .32-40, .32 Special and .38-55 may be 
“ol in the 1894 model of the Winchester 
r 

(3) The old price of this rifle with 
20-inch barrel and half magazine was 
$14.88, but the manufacturers have re- 
cently raised the price. We understand 
the new price is $20.58—Eb. 





A GENERAL PURPOSE SHOT- 
GUN 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Kindly answer the following questions 
with regard to a 12-gauge shotgun to be 
used mostly for rabbit and bird shoot- | 
ing, but occasionally for ducks for a 
young fellow 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weight 130 
Ib., length of arm from shoulder 30 in., 
and hand from wrist 8 in.: 

Weight of trigger pull, weight of gun, 
length of stock, length of barrel, pattern 
of right and left barrel, drop of stock at 


heel and comb. 
H. W. Hackett. 


Ans.—Weight of trigger pull, about 6 
pounds; weight of gun, 7% pounds; 
length of stock, 14% inches; length of 
barrels, 28 inches; pattern right barrel, 
modified choke; pattern left barrel, full 
choked. 


As to the drop of the stock at heel and 
cone we could not advise you very well, 
as this is purely a matter of whether you 
shoot better with a straight or crooked 
gun. Such measurements are purely in- 
dividual; I have seen two men of prac- 
tically the same build, length of arm, etc., 
who have shotguns of entirely different 
drops. For myself I prefer a fairly 
straight stock, with drop at heel of 2% 
— and drop at cone of 1% inches.— 

D. 


THE .32 SPECIAL 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 


Will you kindly through your columns 
give me the following information? 
Weight of powder bullet in the .32 
Special. Also the killing distance on 
deer, and the distance the bullet will 
carry flat. 
Davin Exper. 


Ans.—The .32 Special shoots a 170- 
grain bullet, and 24 grains lightning pow- 
der. It has a two hundred to three hun- 
dred yards sure killing. range, and I have 
known deer to be killed by this gun at 
five hundred yards. 

At 100 yards range the height of the 
bullet at 50 yards is 1.17 in. At 200 yards 
range the height of the bullet at 100 yards 
is 5.60 in. At 300 yards range the height 
of the bullet at 150 yards is 15.26 in. 

This is a very good deer gun, and has 
the big advantage of taking a supple- 
mental cartridge for small game shoot- 
ing.—Eb. 








TRAPPERS, RAILROAD 
MEN, AUTO DRIVERS—all who 
spend much time out doors in cold 
weather, should wear this cap, made of 
Olive Green Khaki; has fur or flannel in- 
side band ge! covering the ears, our own 
special design. Outside rim can be turned down, 
aay rain or snow running down the back of the 
ost practical storm cap ever made. 

Was for booklet of other styles, including Fur 
Caps. See them at your dealer's. If he will not 
supply you we will send prepaid on receipt 
of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25 
and your dealer’s name. 





























er; 
| Check in Every Cap 
Nag S 
Wanted 


PRICE 
$1.25 
Dept. F. 


JONES HAT COMPANY _& MISSOURI 





Save ‘Your Old Tires 
Get 5,000 Miles More Service by ‘‘half-soling”’ 


them with Steel 
Studded Treads the same as European Motorists have 
been doing for over three years, 80,000 American Mo- 
toriste have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $60.00 to $200 & yeaqin tire es. tenet 
s 

5,000 Miles Without e guarantee you 
get with every Durable Steel Studded Tread. - 


without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliv 


er ree express and allow you to judge. 
offered to motorists in new ter- 
ritory on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mail the coupon below for details 
sure and put in your tire sizes 


MAIL TODAY- SAVE ” THE DISCO DISCOUNT as | 
The Colorado Tire 
i] 120 Tread ad Big. » Denver. Grarade, 2 nde Re gone n Trageperacn lA. q | 
wide  obleation tend te Miles ¢ on 8 a Bet of fimo 
11 Aadress 


My Tire Sizes are 
Be eer ores aecse 


PELLETIER BARORAPS 





















59? ce 
3 —— - 


and Snowshoe Moccasins. Balsam Pillows 
Catalog A Is Interesting 
JUD LANDON, INC. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded. 


FREE =~: Skonk to Sane girs in 6 colors 
re in 
sy orne full val , fen ha ship us. 
H ‘or ytd 
+ te Selling os We are Direct Duyere. 


NITED STATES FUR ‘COMPANY, 
eat Q 210N. First St. St. Louis, Me 
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TIMELY HINTS IN 
SPORTING GOODS 


Rifles and Shotguns 

Every make and calibre to gladden the Big 
Game Hunter, the Field or Trap Shooter. 
Ammunition 

Imported and Domestic. Much of it can- 
not be obtained elsewhere in New York. 
Dog Goods 

Blankets, Muzzles, Boots, Leashes, Whips, 
etc. Exclusive designs of Foreign and 
Domestic make. 

Skating Outfits 

From$10 upwards. No finer line to be found. 
Leather Goods 

American, English, Mexican, etc. Bags, 
Holsters, Belts, Cigar and Cigarette Cases, etc. 
Cutlery and Smoker’s Outfits 

It is a delight to see our stock. 
Reading Standard Bicycles 

Weare . ore these best of all bicycles. 
Beauties. $25 to $50. 

Skating Shoes, Snow Shoes, Hockey Out- 
fits, Shooter’s Requisites. Mail Orders Re- 
ceive Prompt Attention. 

J.B. CROOK & CO., Inc. 

(Established 1837) 
Specialists In Sporting Goods 


463 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite The Library Tel., 244 Vanderbilt 














Christmas Gift Books 
Experience is a hard teacher. It pays 
to read up on a thing before you start in 


BOOKS SAVE YOU COSTLY ERRORS 
CAMP CRAFT 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
The most up-to-the-minute book on camping ever writ- 
ten Handsomely bound in cloth $15 pages 50 illustra- 
tions. No outdoorsman should be without a copy of 
Camp Craft in his outfit. All the modern camping outfits 
that you don’t find in the earlier books are described in 
this one. AUTOGRAPHED COPY, $1.50. With a year’s 


subseription to Field and Stream, $2.50 


THE MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS 


By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 


Chap. I, Camp Medicine; Chap. II, First Aid in the 
Wood Price, 50 cts. in waterproof leatherette binding. 
With a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $1.60. 
Don’t renew your subscription without tacking on ten 
cents extra and get this book for your kit. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 


If you have a boy this is your be st ‘Christmas present 


for him. $1.25 net. With a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Any beginner will find this his best guide for trout, ‘bass 
and museallonge fishing, wing shooting, rifle shooting and 
camping out Ten chapters on the latter subject alone. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 
Concentrate on your hunting dogs, and let the rest go. 
This book tells you how to raise and train these breeds 
from puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chap- 
ter on the Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this 
book if you are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. 
With a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $1.75. 


COMBINATION OFFER: fini oe gs.00. 


BOOK SERVICE.—Any outdoor book you want TI can 
Send me 
or let me 
1 can save you money and attend 

This service is FREE. Send 


get for you, and save you time and money. 
a list of any outdoor books you want bought, 
select them for you 
to forwarding the lot 
Checks direct to 
WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Bidg., 34th St. and 8th Ave., N. Y. City 


25c 
Postpaid 











For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 

Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years, Dealers sell NYOIL at 
loc, and 25e, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece«saries 
for sportemen and we will send 
you «a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 




















WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. J | Oth, 
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NOTES FROM THE TRAPSHOOTER’S WORLD 

BASEBALL STAR RIVALS 

Two baseball stars, Chief Bender and 
Joe Bush, came together for high honors 
in the weekly 100-target shoot of the 
3eideman (N. J.) Gun Club on Novem- 
ber 4. The latter won by a margin of 
two targets, 94 to 92. Bender broke 44 
in the first 50 and 48 in the last half 
centufy, while Bush scored 47 in each 50. 
The third prize went to Williams on 90 

WON SEATTLE SHOOT 
Mrs. Ap ToprerWEIN T. Wilkes won the shoot of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Trapshooters’ Association, on a 
A WORLD’S RECORD score of 96 out of 100 targets; C. W. 

Mrs. Ad Topperwein, of San Antonio, Bandy, runner up with 90. 
Tex., established a new world’s record 


for endurance and number of shots fired 
over the traps in a single day, on No- 
vember 11. The exhibition was given 
over the traps at the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Country Club. She shot at 2,000 targets, 
breaking 1,952, or 97.6 per cent. The 
actual time consumed was three hours 
and 15 minutes; total time, five hours and 
20 minutes, which included time taken 
up in cooling gun barrel and unpacking 
targets. Mrs. Topperwein used but one 
gun; she broke 975 out of her first 1,000 
targets, and 977 of the last 1,000. The 
targets were thrown the regulation dis- 
tance from one automatic trap. The score 
was shot in strings of 25, from five 
positions, under same conditions govern- 
ing all tournaments. In her first 100 she 
scored 96, and broke 484 out of the first 
500, making a run of 111 straight. In 
the second 100 she broke 491, and made 
a run of 280, losing a sharp right quar- 
terer which was dusted hard. In the 
third 500 she scored 488, her longest run 
being 139. In the last quarter century 
she broke 489, and ran 106 straight. She 
finished strong, dropping but two targets 
in the last 100. The fact that she scored 
more targets in the last 1,000 than in the 
first, is evidence of her wonderful grit 
and ‘endurance. The previous single day’s 
record was held by John W. Garrett, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., who broke 967 
out of 1,000 targets in a match with Joe 
Rohrer at Colorado Springs. Mr. Gar- 
rett was a professional at the time. A 
few years later, Alex. Mermod, a pro- 
fessional of St. Louis, Mo., won a match 
with Fred Stone, the famous actor, by 
a score not so high as Garrett’s. Mrs. 
Topperwein had a record of 961 out of 
1,000 targets, made a few years ago, and 
her object in shooting this last score was 
to excel her previous record both as to 
number of targets shot at and number 
broken. In this match she broke her 8th, 
12th 100 straight; made three scores 
99 out of 100. and six scores of 98. 


CAMDEN ELKS TOURNAMENT 


The shooting of the Camden (N. J.) 
Elks won the first of a series of con- 
tests with the Wilmington Lodge on No- 
vember 1, over the traps of the Beideman 


Gun Club, at Camden. There were five 
men on a team, each shooting at 100 
targets. The Camden team consisted of 


five of the best shots in the State, and 
a score of 472 


they won the match on 

to 437; A. C. King, L. Lawrence, F. 
Slear, 95 each; Judge Voorhees, 94; F. 
Henline, 93. The Wilmington team was 


short one man, and Chief Bender filled 
out the team, putting up a score of 94. 


SHERMAN GUN CLUB REUNION 


A reunion of the Sherman Gun Club, 
Columbus, Ohio, was heid at the country 
place of Lewis Fink on November 4. 
Fourteen of the 15 surviving members 
of the “Old Guard” were present. The 
club was organized in 1876, and held its 
last weekly shoot on November 2, 1902. 
This was the first gathering of the living 
members since 1913. “Jimmy” Ward 
was high gun with 24 out of 25; W. A 
Spangler and “Jack” Smith tied on 23, 
and were getting ready to shoot off the 
tie when Ward turned in his score of 24 


The following officers were elected: 
President, W. A. Spangler; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lewis Fink; Secretary, James 
Ward. 


AT THE PHILA. SHOOTING 
ACADEMY 

H. W. Lodge was in a class by him- 
self at the weekly shoot of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Shooting Academy on No- 
vember 4, breaking 95 out of his first 
100 targets; H. Worden was runner-up 
with 81. 
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SCORING AT SHOOTS 

The details of refereeing and scoring 
at shoots are among the most important, 
and at large tournaments dissatisfaction 
is often expressed at the results. It hap- 
pens quite frequently that some contest- 
ant, after examination of the bulletin 
board, visits the office with the request 
to see the squad sheet in a certain event, 
and then protests that the scorer has 
given him a “lost bird” in place of a 
“dead.” It is, of course, under the rules, 


not allowable to make a change and an | 


| 


injustice may be done. The Interstate | 


rule covering this point is explicit and is 


well known to all trapshooters of even | 


limited experience. At the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap, and all subsidiary handi- 
caps the attention of the contestants is 


especially called to this rule by Manager | 


Shaner, but in spite of this precaution 
mix-ups will occur. It is, perhaps, asking 
too much of a shooter to expect him to 
keep his mind concentrated upon two ob- 
jects at the same time; first, and most im- 
portant with him, breaking the targets, 
and, second, watching the score board to 
see that he receives the proper credit. 
Scoring is monotonous work, and the man 
at the board is liable to allow his interest 
in the shooting to take his attention from 
his duties, with the result that he fails 
to record a “dead” or “lost” target, and, 
unless the error is detected at once, a 
mix-up occurs. The referee’s whole at- 
tention is given to watching the result 
of each shot, and he cannot also see that 
his decision is rightly recorded. A rem- 
edy for a conditien which is very undesir- 
able might be to have a third man, a 
judge, at each trap whose duty it should 
be to check the scorer and see that he 
gave the right credit on the squad sheet 
to each man. A contestant now has the 
right to ask a friend to watch his score 
for him, .but if each man in a squad 
should exercise this privilege it ‘would 
mean seven men at each trap, and the 
remedy would, very likely, cause more 
confusion than the trouble it was intend- 
ed to obviate. 


TANNHAUSER GUN CLUB 
SHOOT 


The final shoot of the season of the 


Tannhauser Gun Club, St. Louis, Mo., | 


was held on October 29, the high average 
being won by a local man, W. J. McGin- 
nis, on a score of 97 out of 100. He 
broke the last 50 targets straight, and 
led the field by a big margin. T. D. | 
Stickley was second with 91; C. G.} 
Spencer, the local professional, broke 99. 


TRAVERS ISLAND SHOOT 

The regular trapshooting season of the 
New York (N. Y.) Athletic Club opened 
at Travers Island on November 4, with 
37 entries. A. E. Ranney was high gun 
with 98 out of 100 targets. On Novem- | 
ber 5, in a cold wind off the Sound and | 
occasional rain squalls, two perfect 25- | 
target strings were turned in. R. L. 
Spotts, former national champion, did the 
trick in the Permanent Cup event, and 
R. V. Cole, in the Travers Island Trophy 
event. D. F. McMahon was high scratch 
for the day with 93; A. L. Burns, 92, and 
R. L. Spotts, 90. ' 


MARYLAND COUNTY CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


The amateur championship of Cecil 
County was won by P. M. Pennington, of | 
Fredericktown, with a score of 46 out | 
of 50 targets. W. C. Martindale was a | 
close second with 45. The shoot was 
held at Elkton, Md., November 4, on the 
grounds of the Providence Gun Club. 




















Learn to Shoot 


Learn how to handle a gun. Take a ‘‘crack’’ 
at the clays. Get your share of the Sport 
Alluring. Add health to pleasure and accuracy 
to recreation. Develop your bump of concen- 
tration. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is a bully sport for both men and women and 
tends toward self development. A few hours 
at the traps will not only clear your mind of 
care and worry but will send you back to the 
battle of business with clearer vision and 


more pep. 
Go out to the Gun Club today 


get a taste of this truly American Sport. 
Learn its fascination and the good fellowship 
that prevails among ‘‘gunbugs,’’ then you’ll 
know why hundreds of thousands of people 
are dyed-in-the-wool enthusiasts. Any of the 
club members will loan you a gun and teach 
you the fine points of the game. 


Send today for our booklet, The Sport Alluring 
No. 55, and get the name of your nearest gun club. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington - : - Delaware 




























Dip— 
Dive— 
Dart—Dash! 


That's the fish-teasing trail 
through the water of the bril- 
liant lifelike 


RUSH 
TANGO MINNOW 


Anglers—old-timers and beginners—unite in declar- 
ing it the surest big-catch producer ever dangled at 
the end of a line Idea! for casting or trolling Floats | 
on surface when not active No tangled line, ng catch- 
ing on bottom, no weed mix-up Hooks set heck of | 
vari-colored enameled body. My Radiant Bait for night | 
fishing—glows at night—‘‘bates ‘em al 





Your dealer has Rush Tango Minnow. If not, sent 
prepaid, 75c each; set of 4, assorted colors, $3. 
* J.K. RUSH 
Dept. 914 
& K. Bui 
Syracuse, 
DEALERS: N.Y. 


Write for 
big profit 
particulars, 
giving jobe 
ber’s name, 
(The Rush Tango Minnow is the 
original diving, wobbling bait. 
Fully covered by patents, ine 


cluding Wells Basic Patents— 
all owned by J. K. Rush.) 





OU know ‘‘Dowagiac 
means fishing tackle— 
just as you know 
**Kodak*® means 
camera. But don’tfor- 
get there’s only one maker 
of genuine ‘‘ Dowagiac’’ Rods, 
Reels and Minnows—and that 
is Jas. Heddon's Sons, at 
Dowagiac, Mich., the Bait- 


Casting Capital of the 
United States. 


Write for the new 
Heddon Catalog. It’sa 
beauty and it’s free. 


OWaSildc| 


ods a innowel) 


Talbot — 


eer ee 
are the final 
choice of expert 
fishermen, 

Made of German 


Silver, with spiral gears 
F specially designed, giv; 
ing gt mae H 
smoothness not found in other reels. 
end studs are ps of solid steel on Mo Lv 
the spool perfectly rigid. 
Talbot reels spin in absolute 
togive perfect service under all 


teed 
Feibot -—_ Fave represented the world’s 
achievement in reel making for the past 















highest 
= years. 


TALBOT REPL & BFS. CO. 913 Eth St. Ranson City, Me 
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WINNERSIN 1916 


The list of Winners in the 1916 
PRIZE FISHING CONTEST, to- 
gether with the weights, lengths and 
girths of the winning fish as well as 
full information as to where, when and 
how these fish were caught will be pub- 
lished in the February issue. 

In 1917 we will conduct our Seventh 
National Prize Fishing Contest, and 
will publish the full list of prizes in 


.the Spring, beginning with the April 


issue. 

There will be several changes made 
in some of the classes, announcement 
of which will be made before the open- 
ing of the Contest. 





SURF RODS AND WHITING 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

What is the best length of rod and 
spring butt for surf casting, also the most 
popular size of reel and line? 

Do frost-fish or whiting really wash up 
on the beach alive? Do they give any 
fight on rod and reel, and what bait is 
the best for them? A READER. 


Ans.—One-piece surf rod tips range in 
length from 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 
inches, and the spring butts from 26 to 
32 inches in length. The reel holding 300 
yards of 12-thread line, and most gen- 
erally known as the 2/0 size is most popu- 
lar for surf work, although the 3/0 or 
350-yard reel is often used for channel 
bass and other heavy surf fishing. 

Frost-fish do wash up on the beach 
alive, and may be gathered in large num- 
bers at times. They pursue the sand eels 
in the under- 
tow and_ the 
receding waves 
f) leave them Hap- 

ping on the 
tT sand. They give 
a pretty good 
fight on light 
‘| . tackle, and the 
best bait for 
them is sand 
eels. For fish- 
ing from low 
jetties or from 
a boat bait 
casting rods 
and 6-thread 
lines give good 
sport. They are 
not bottom 
| feeders, but 
r swim about 5 
feet or more 
below the sur- 
face. 





SURF RODS AND SPRING 
BUTTS 
































A NEW TROUT RUSE 
By Archibald Ruttledge 


UCH things have often been im- 

agined; perhaps they have not 

infrequently occurred; but this 

thing, as it happened to me, seemed 
new. Moreover, it interested me _ so 
much (and rewarded me so well) that 
it should engage the interest and fire the 
hope of other incurable fishermen like 
myself. 

The day and the time of day were 
most unpromising. It was a blazing after- 
noon in mid-July. There was no breeze 
stirring to ruffle the waters of the trout 
stream that flowed openly through culti- 
vated lands; there were no clouds to cast 
shadows. The stream was low and dis- 
couragingly clear. For nearly two hours 
I had fished carefully up-stream, with not 
a sufficient number of rises to tip the 
balance from the work to the sport side. 
At last I came to the dam that is in the 
stream to supply a goldfish pond on one 
of the adjacent meadows. This dam has 
a considerable forebay of deep, still water 
I knew there were plenty of trout there, 
but the bright sun and the glassy surface 
made the prospect very uninviting. I 
sat down to cool off and to watch for a 
rise. But “nary a rise” was forthcoming. 
The trout must ail be asleep, I thought, 
and certainly I was very drowsy myself. 
I turned my dreamy gaze from the stag- 
nant-hearted stream to the bordering 
fields of timothy and clover. There was 
a great contrast to be observed, for the 
stems and the tops of the grasses and 
the blooms of the clover were tremulous 
with the restlessness of half-grown grass- 
hoppers. I watched these listlessly for 
some time—then an idea dawned. Its 
possibilities increased as I busied myself 
with plans for its execution. 

First, I repaired to a rail fence, where 
I cut and smoothed a pliable strip of 
seasoned wood, a foot long, half an inch 
wide, and a fraction of an inch thick. 
Then I caught several dozen grasshoppers 
and stowed them away in one of the 
pockets of my fishing coat. Thus armed, 
I repaired to the stream, and took up a 
point of vantage as near it as I could 
be while remaining out of sight. My 
rod lay by my side. The tackle I had 
on it was very light. There were two 
flies, a brown hackle and a hare’s ear, 
tied on No. 12 hooks. 

One by one, I flicked the live grass- 
hoppers far out on the surface of the 
pool. I simply put one carefully on the 
end of the stick, pulled back the minia- 
ture catapult, and let drive. On the water, 
the grasshoppers kicked alluringly. |! 
had six on the water, and five minutes 
had elapsed before anything happened. 
Then the trout woke up. The six grass 
hoppers disappeared in swirls of water, 
in which I could see the gleam of speckled 
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sides’ I did not try the fly until I had 
fed the trout a dozen grasshoppers; then 
I began to cast. The result was beyond 
all expectations. In the space of ten or 
fifteen minutes I caught nine trout, from 
ten to thirteen inches in length. I was 
greatly assisted in landing them by a 
narrow slue that made out from the pool, 
and up which I drew those I had hooked. 
The sport was as fast and fine as any I 
had ever enjoyed, and was increased by 
the fact that the water was so clear that 
I could see every movement of each trout 
from the time he started for the fly until 
he was drawn out on the bank. 

At last, when I was playing a very 
large one, I inadvertently showed myself. 
After that, there was not a strike to be 
had, but I was ready to end the sport. It 
had been great while it lasted. 


BLACK BASS AND COLD 
WEATHER 
Fiecp & Stream Pups. Co.: 

I am writing you to settle an argu- 
ment. Do large-mouth bass seek deep 
water in cool weather, and what baits or 
plugs give the best results under such 
circumstances ? 


E. W. B. 
Ans.—In cold weather large-mouth 
bass leave the shallow water, and the 


flats and seek deeper water. When fish- 
ing for them at such times live frogs and 
helgramites will give better results than 
artificial baits —Ep. 


, 





THE KNOTTED JAM KNOT 
By Ladd Plumley 


ISHING with the dry fly makes use of 

the most tenuous of silkworm gut, 
and when the water is low the last links 
of the leader should be of the thinnest 
gut to be obtained. It seems evident that 
no one should expect that with the use of 
so smooth a material as silkworm gut 
that a secure knot at the eye of the fly 
can be made with a single unprotected 
hitch, and the jam knot is nothing but a 
single hitch. 

To use an insecure connection between 
fly and leader is to tempt the river Puck 
at his merry pranks with the wretched 
angler. Not a few of what should have 
been my best trout owe their deliverance 
to slips of the ordinary jam knot. And 
streamside maples and beeches on a well- 
fished river are feather-decorated by the 
same slippings. 

Much experience with eyed ‘flies has 
convinced me that the jam knot is un- 
safe. And that other knot, where a loop 
is made below the hook and tightened at 
the eye, although absolutely stout, has the 
great disadvantage that you cut away con- 
siderable gut every time the fly is changed. 

An addition or modification of the ordi- 
Nary jam knot seems to me an immense 
improvement. This is nothing but a knot 
at the end of the leader. The knot is a 
Single hitch and will prevent the slipping 
of the gut from the hitch at the eye of 





Comfortable J/ Yéar Round 
Scotlumber Sectional Double Wall Camps . 


You can enjoy real comfort—all year—in one of these attractive, portable houses. 
When erected they look as permanent as any house three times their 

























cost. Built on the sectional book-case idea. It expands with your 
needs. Sections are small and durable. Lock into each other se- 
curely. Each is a double wall with air spac@ between, insuring protec- 


tion from heat orcold. Easily erected because section 
be erected quickly by any twomen. Scott houses can 
and moved, any number of times, utthout injury. At 
tractive and convenient. Costonly fraction of builders’ 
charge. Price below is for 10x12 house, without porch, 
Come absolutely complete. Prompt shipments and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write at once for catalog and complete information, 


SCOTT LUMBER CO. 
Box 65, Norwich, N. Y. 


Established 1853 
a 


resmall, Can 
taken down 











OU are now 
reading the an- 
nouncement of 

the latest 


ORIENTAL WIGGLER, $1.00 AL. FOSS 
SOLID CELLULOID PORK RIND MINNOW, the ORIENTAL WIGGLER, 


aa 


LITTLE EGYPT 
WIGGLER 75c¢ 





the greatest artificial lure since the beginning of time 
loss as well as ours. 

Can be used with our pork rind strips to make a “‘Wiggler,”’ and without the strips it is a 
“‘Wobbler.’’” If you have any sentimental reasons why you would not care to throw your present 
lures into the discard, don’t try them 

If you have let the past season slip by without trying our PORK RIND MINNOWS, just 
ask your friends who have tried them, and if they do not say that they have caught more game 


fish with them than with any other lures, you can put us down as a piscatorial liar, and un- } 


If you cannot understand it, it is your 


worthy of your confidence or patronage 
If your dealer is ‘‘asleep at the switch,’’ send in your re- 


mittance for samples. Made by 


AL. FOSS 
1714 to 1736 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Comfort Indoor Closet 


Odorless, Sanitary, Germ-Proof 








Every home without sewerage 
needs one. Most convenient, 
meritorious home necessity in a 
century. A boon tosick people. 
Can be placed anywhere in the 
house. 


Abolish Outdoor Closet 


Put @ warm Comfort Toilet in your 
home, a guarantee of healthy, sanitary 
conditions, Germ-life killed by 
chemicals in retort. Emptied once a 
month—no trouble. Needs no other 
attention, Boards of Health endorse it, 
Write now for literature, prices, etc. 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territery 
COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 
5001 Factories Building, TOLEDS, OnIO 





Trout Flies, on LoopedGut, oron Eyed Hooks, 25cDoz. 
Dry Flies, on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks, 35¢ Doz. 
Bass Flies, on Eyed Hooks, Gutattached. .. .$1.00 Doz. 
6Ft.G aders, 8c each; with 2 extra Loops, 10c each 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders, 1Oceach; with 2 extra Loops, 1 5c each 
9Ft. Gut Leaders, Tapered, Suitablefor Dry Fly, 20ceach 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders for Bass or Salmon........ 30ceach 
30-Y ard Enamelled Silk Waterproof Line, Fine, .$1.00 
30-Y ard Enamelled Double Tapered Line, Med. .$2.50 
Catalogueof Flies,Leaders,Rods Reelsand Lines Free 


White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 































Equal to 25 Ordinary Lanterns ! 


A real boon to sportsmen, campers, 
farmers—in the shop, on the farm, 
in the woods, fields—while boating, 
bunting—any time, anywhere, a 
steady, bright-as-day light is needed. 


THE STORM KING LANTERN 


—200 candle power—wind and rain 
proof—costs % cent per hour—l 
quart gasoline or kerosene operates 
it 15 hours—light—handy size. See 
it at your dealer's, or 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER CIRCULAR 
We have an interesting proposition 
to make to you. 

National Stamping & Electric Works | 
472 S. Clinton Street Chicago | 


“OSPREY” 
FISHERMEN 
We are pleased to an- 
nounce that regardless of 
the great advances in 
pure silks, end the cost of 
x production, we are still 
oO able to offer our wonder- 
me ful “OSPREY” water- 
proof silk casting Hues at 
about half the regular 
values, fully guaranteed, 
15 Ih, test, $1.00. 20 Ih, 
$1.15. 23 Tb., $1.25. Post- 
paid. Samples and in- 





formation booklet free, 
LOU. J. EPPINGER CO., Fishermen 
301-03 Gratiot Avenue .*. Dept. C .°. Detroit, Mich. 














In business you know many self-controlled 
men. Aren’t they usually successful? 


And away from business won’t you find them 
moderate in other things? 


It is for just such men that we make a wonder- 
fully mild and mellow Whiskey— Wilson— Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 
FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 





the fly. 


mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 321 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 
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vious an improvement of the ordinary 


jam knot has not occurred to me years 

OO ews Or por S] | en ago. Doubtless many dry fly fishermen 
| have used this modification, but I do not 

remember that I have ever seen it de- 


| . 
An Old Friend geo be added that a knot at the end 


of the leader does not prevent slipping 


im pw ee 
LU ; r R S | of All Who Love a hitch when it is desired to change er 


| For myself, I am ashamed that so ob- 


. If hitch at end of leader is loose, i 
Book h O 4 P can be easily removed. If it is tight, it 
: - t 4 pen 27S Te- can be cut, with the loss of the minimum 

, <A of gut. 
sented 2 7272. a Much Printed descriptions of knots are about 
how to tie a fly. I add rough sketches of 
Improved Guise the ordinary jam knot, and the knotted 


as instructive as printed directions as to 
improvement. 


. THE N. Y. “SUN” ROD AND GUN 
UT ’ER thar, Brother, DINNER 
and shake on it! This dinner was the outcome of a sug- 


er : . gestion made by “Professor,” one of the 
ye or . . ” 
We've got a bit of right contributors to the “Rod and Gun” col- 





cheerful news for you. umn, that a little dinner should be ar- 
Good old Outer’s Book, ranged in honor of Mr. Stoddard, who 
that friend to all who love conducts the “Rod and Gun Column,” by 


the various contributors to this column. 


to hunt and fish, whose From this small beginning, the dinner 


hearts _Trespond to the idea grew until the large banquet hall of 
songs of the wind and rain the Grand Hotel was. filled to overflow- 
and blossom in the sun- ing and many had to be turned away, 242 





guests, all appreciative readers and con- 

tributors of the column, sat down on the 

O All N S ' d doors—Outer’s “Book has evening of November 27th. The dinner 

15¢ n ews tan S gone and done it! Yes, was marked throughout by great enthusi- 
sir! Starting with the asm and good fellowship. 


: “iM Among the fishing organizations repre- 
, 3 > T Ss ~* . 
J anwary issue, Oute sented were the Asbury Park Fishing 


shine of the great out- 





Book will wear just about the niftiest dress ever put on by a Club, the Midland Beach Fishing Club, 
sportsman’s magazine. “Handsome is as handsome does, of the United Anglers’ League and the Cot- 
course, mh the old Outer’s Book has been a right good-looking or dvi a oe 
a ae om - -satisfvine ee eT 7 i f Among the speakers of the evening were 
magazine and mighty soul satisfying to the fellow with a bit o bis, Waraidk Comair, canteens tn 
red blood in his veins. But for all that, we’ve improved it a lot. New York Conservation Commission; 
First thing we did was to enlarge the pages. Gives us nearly Mr. E. A. Quarles, representing the 
twice the space for the artistic display of interesting pictures gee cigars Seances Association; 
and the arrangement of those dandy outdoor stories. Then, along An Briggs, President of the U nited An- 
> : een ag ed tl 2 “a Gad glers’ League; Mr. Mitchell, Editor of 
with the appearance, we’ve improved the contents as well. Harc the Sun: Mr. Havens. Editor of Forest 
do, but and Stream, and Mr. Miller, Editor of 


FieELD AND STREAM. 


You ll Say So, Too, When USEFUL HINTS FOR ANGLERS 


Deer fat rubbed on your line will 


You SEE OUTER’S BOOK J[iiiaie oct DS 


Use eyed flies in dry fly fishing, if ‘ 
. : a ; possible, for you will do away with ' 
We wanted the best outdoor stories to be had, so we started a some extra knots and loops. t 
prize story contest with the sky for a prize limit—and we got the When the time comes for spring c 
stories. Then we tipped our department editors the word and fishing oe = your an see ! 
—— = hi , . ae rfullv . P og depart- if it 1s in good shape tor use. o not t 
they pr rked things up wonderfully. Gun department, dog depart ok eal sae-aee te te tam ‘ 
ment, angling corner, trap-shoot- find that your leaders are dried out or t 
ing section, and the famous Do you like to read a ripping that your ferrules are loose. n 
“Kinks,” all show the effect of the good bear story? Then be sure Leaders ge always be pane ; 
; =e a ae Sana’ water for at leas renty »s be- 
improved conditions. And to fill oy ga The aban gk by ean aD ek at Jeast twenty munutes be f 
? Miners. in January Outer’s sing. 
up the measure we've prepared a - F. Seneeh, SN ganeey COs, A loose ferrule can be tightened by 
It’s full of the real stuff and “: hehe : : : 
couple of surprises for you in the gg ee es removing it and putting on some heated W 
near al soma ate special ‘eweneny doesn’t sound like a movie sce ferrule cement. If there is a_ pin Ss] 
i 1] | ‘ wares nario of “Desperate Dick either. through -the ferrule this can be re- A 
put you just lave to look Up a Just the story of a bear with a moved by driving it into the wood by Ce 
copy of the magazine to see what grouch. But he made it all up means of a small nail and hammer. m 
it all means. in the end. —From Outdoorsman’s Handbook to 

















A TAKING CAST FOR SMALL- 


Get the January OUTER’S BOOK and Be Glad In lca N 


HENEVER I hear of a lake, pond, 











or river, where black bass have 


15c Per Copy ON ALL NEWS STANDS _ $1.50 Per Year been captured, my desire to try fly-casting 


| 

| becomes paramount. Having had most ca 
OUTER’S BOOK COMPANY, 95S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1 excellent fishing years ago in a very large pri 

| lake in Maine, I went again this year. ry’ 


Much to my disappointment, I found it 
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was too late in the season; the fish had 
gone into the deep waters, and the few 
that came to the flies were mere babies. 

However, I learned of a much smaller 

lake in the same vicinity, where black 
bass had been caught on the troll and by 
still fishing. As the waters were not deep, 
the chances seemed worth trying. 

I selected a split-bamboo rod which is 
014, feet long and weighs about 4% ounces, 
a Kentucky reel with a tapered casting 
line, and a leader with three loops. When 
attempting strange waters my first cast 
usually consists of: Tail-fly, a Montreal 
with yellow worsted body (not the silk 
body, as the yellow fuzz is more attract- 
ive) ; middle-fly, a red Ibis, which seems 
to attract the attention of the fish, and 
for the drop-fly a light-winged Davis. 
The Davis is a fly generally well taken, 
and a favorite of mine. This cast is a 
good one to begin with, at least. Changes 
can readily be made if these flies are 
refused. Professor, Queen of the Waters, 
King of the Waters, Parmachenee Belle, 
Grizzly King, Henshall, Silver Doctor, 
and many others, may be used as the 
drop-fly. 

If the sun shines too brightly, a very 
dark fly on the drop is a good change, 
and near eventide a white miller may be 
a tempter. Always soak the leaders and 
the gut on the flies in lukewarm water 
for half an hour, then keep them in a 
leader box. 

In the fishing on the day I shall tell 
you about, I used this cast all the time 
and it is still in good condition,—only 
waiting to be used again. It was an ideal 
day for fly-casting. A bright sun was 
shining and a pleasant, strong breeze rip- 
pled the waters almost hidden among the 
hills, nestled a beautiful little lake. 

True, my boat was aged—eveh older 
than myself. It leaked, and leaked some 
more, and kept on leaking, but she floated. 
The oars were quite different, but that 
didn’t matter. I saw fish rising among 
the lily-pads, so I pushed the boat into 
the middle of them and made a cast 
wherever I saw a rise. Each time came 
a. strike. Lost most of the fish, as the 
pads were too thick, but I found they 
were rising well, so I paddled off into the 
clear water quite a little distance from 
the lilies and made long casts, drawing 
from the pads towards the boat. 

I caught twenty-six good _fish,—five 
doubles, one triplet and singles. These 
averaged over two pounds apiece. Got 
only three little fellows. Being alone, and 
with no net, I gave my gamy friends all 
the time they cared for, and tired them 
out completely. The flies were tied on 
No. 8 sproat hooks, and did no harm tc 
the fish, so I restored most of them to 
their home waters. A bass is tougher 
than a trout, and after a fight is much 
more quiet, so you don’t hurt him a bit 
in the battle. It was surely great fishing, 
for the bass were strong and grand 
fighters. 

Use lighter rods, smaller flies, and you 
will fill your creel just as readily, and the 
sport is far keener and more exciting. 
And I suggest to all of you who love fly- 
casting to try this cast, which has brought 
me marked success. I only hope that you, 
too, will meet with grand results. 








NET HINTS FOR THE ANGLER 
By Frank L. Matter 


For the live-bait angler who wishes to 
catch his own minnows, it is often a 
problem how to obtain them without car- 
tying along a seine or a bulky dipnet. 





HAND DREDGE 


This problem is solved by the hand- 
dredge illustrated in Figure 1. This is 
easily made, and will prove its value the 
first time it is used. 

First secure three pieces of heavy wire, 
about 3/16 inches in diameter and about 
14 inches long (the length depends upon 
the size of the net). Flatten out the 
ends of these pieces and drill a %-inch 
hole in the center of each flat part. Put 
the three pieces together in the form of 
a triangle. Rivet two of the corners 
loosely together, leaving the other corner 
to be fastened with a cord or a wire. 

At each corner of this frame fasten 
one end of an 18-inch piece of heavy 
cord, bringing the other ends together to 
a common center and tying as shown in 
the illustration. At this place the hand 
cord is fastened and may be of any 
length desired. 

An ordinary small-sized dipnet 
loosely laced onto the frame 
dredge is ready to be used. 

It may be towed behind a boat or 
thrown out from the shore; in either case 
it is best to pull it along at a fairly good 
speed. When through with it the cord 
should be removed from the unriveted 
corner and the two ends folded 
The dredge can now be folded into a 
space no larger than that taken up by an 
ordinary rod. 

But perhaps this is even more than the 
angler wishes to carry. If so, he can 
take only the net along. Then, if there 
is some thin, springy -wood nearby, a 
long, straight piece of it can be formed 
into a hoop and the ends bound together. 
Next lace on the net and fasten three 
cords from the hoop to a common center 
in the same manner as on the wire-frame 
dredge. Now a stone, or other weight, 
must be fastened to the frame to keep it 
from floating, and it is all ready for busi- 
ness. 

Figures 2 and 3 
frames that can be 
work-shops. 

Figure 2 is the simplest and easiest to 
make, as it is nothing more than a stout- 
forked branch ‘with the two ends drawn 
together and bound with cord. 

Figure 3 can 
be used where 
a forked branch 
is not available. 
A long, straight 
piece is bent 
into a loop and 
bound onto the 
end of a heavier 
straight branch, 
as illustrated. If 
the ends of the 
pieces are 
slightly flat- 
tened where 
they come to- 
gether it will 
make a much 
better job and 
prevent  twist- 
ing. 
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HOME TAXIDERMY 
For Pleasure and Profit 


A Guide for those who wish to prepare and mount an- 
imals, reptiles, etc., for home, den or office decoration 
TAXIDERMY is a pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness and can be learned at home from simply 
reading and following instructions given in my 
book—Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
This book is just as reliable and practical as 
others of Harding’s Pleasure and Profit Books, for 
the author knows taxidermy from A to Z. Read 
the chapter headings ee how thorough the 
k 


8: 
His a of the 


Il. outtt- -Tools 
and Material 
Ill. Preservative 
Preparations, 
Formulas, ete. 
IV. Panels, Shields 
and Natural 
and Artificial 
Mounts 
V. Field Work, Col 
lecting. 
VI. Skinning and 
Preserving 
Skins. 
VII. Making Scien 
tifle Skins 
Vill. 


Prevaring Dry 

and Wet Skins for Mounting 

IX. Mounting Small and Medium Birds. 
X. Mounting Large Birds 

XI. Tanning, Cleaning and Poisoning Skins 
XU. Making Animal Fur Rugs. 
. Fur Robes and How to Make Them. 
XIV. Mounting Entire Smal! Animals 
XV. Mounting Large Animals 








XVI. Mounting Heads of Small Animals, Birds 
and Fish. 
XVII. Mounting Heads of Large Game. 
XVIIL Mounting Horns and Antlers. 
XIX. Mounting Feet and Hoofs. 
XX. Mounting Fish 
XXI. Mounting Fish—Baumgartel Method 
XXII. Mounting Reptiles, Frogs and Toads. 
XXIII. Skulls and Skeletons 
XXIV. Sportsmen’s Trophies 
XXV. Odds and Ends, Taxidermy Novelties. 
XXVI. Groups and Grouping. 
XXVIII. Animal Anatomy. 
XXVIII. Casting and Modeling. 
XXIX. Market Trophy Hunting. 


Collecting and Mounting for Sale. 
. Prices for Work. 

This practical book contains 246 pages, 107 
illustrations, 31 chapters, and is by far the best 
way to learn taxidermy and at a cost trifling com 
pared to Correspondence Schools and much less 
than any reliable book on the subject. Price, 
cloth bound, $1.00, postage lOc. 


A. R. HARDING, Ohio Ave., Columbus, 0. 
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Seeley Treatment 


GO For Liquor and Drug Using XQ 
“THOUSANDS of men have been “put on 


their feet again” in business and among 
their associates by the scientific Keeley Treat- 
ment. Craving for liquor or drugs is removed 
without confinement or nausea; nature is aided 
in restoring normal health. This original Keeley 
Treatment is highly endorsed by leading Ameni- 
cans, Special pnvacy for women. 
Write for confidential information to any 

of t wing Keeley Institutes 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hot Springs, Ark. Plainfield, Ind. 
799 Niagara St. Mass. Portland, Me 
Columbus, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal, Salt Lake Ci; tah 
Crab Orchard, Ky, ow W. Pico St. San Francia +, Sal. 
Dwight, I. arion, Ind. 2420 Webster oh. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Puliadsipbia Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 
735 OttawaAve.NW. - Broad 8 West Haven, Corn. 


Kansas City, Mo. London, Engiaa 
[8] 1919 K. Sist St. | 


o e e + om 
Original Oil Painting 
of the cover of this issue, by Henry W. 
Watson, the greatest outdoor artist in this 


country, is offered for sale. Size 21x 3Q in. 
If interested, write for price. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


t. 
poh le Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 












































Come to Detroit 


The Automobile 


gILEB 










trained men get 
Preference and jobs 
Think what it 
i rm 






endorse 
our graduates or 
Mer are needed, everywhere 
as testers, repair inen, chauffeurs, garage men. Hun- 
irvde of our graduates start in business for themselves. 


_ Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


ch you to han ile any au to proposition. Students actu vally 





a‘ Sao 


offer them territory. 






i pes of z 
Siz-eylinder Losier, cight-cy nder x n 
Chalmers «6.30" chassis with 34 6 and 
Overland; Delco-System, used in ib ick, Hudson, Packard Twi a 1917- 
Willys Knight com plete chassis. 


DETROIT is PLACE TO LEARN—START ANY TIME 


44 auto Pactories in Detroit and 140 part 8 factories. We operate Westing- 
house, Autolite, Biju. Nervice St Students get actual experience in 
handling all k i equipment. Just instal led a Spracie 
Electric Dynamony poses for students’ use. School 
pen all year ks. Enter ciasses any time, any 
day. Three classes daily nm, evening. 


Factory Co- -ogeration 
. Money Back Guarantee 


We oave arran 6 with the Aut 
factories to pu 





morn 








intend going into t ese fc E guarantee to qualify you 
thenestves. n @ short time for a posi- 
ol . tion as chauffeur, repair 

s— man, tester, demonstrator, garage 

33,000 aq. ft. of additional flour epace, man or automobile dealer paying 


thousands of doilars worth of new 
equipment, plenty of room for etudents 
to work in our new building at 687-89-91 
Woodward Avenue. Students come 
from all over the world. 

Act Quickly —Don’t Wait 


Get full particnlars, “Auto School 


from $75 to $300 monthly or re- 
fund your money. 








News" and New Cataiog, both abse- 
intely free, or better stil!, jump on the 
train, as hundreds havedone, and come 


to Detroit, the ‘Heart of the Automo- 
pile Industry’ and ‘earn right. 
Michigan State Auto School 
The Old Rel 
A. G Zell or Fou 

21 Anto Bidg., 6937-89-91 
Wood ward Av.. 11-19 Seiden Av, 

DETROIT, MICH., U.S, A. 




















Target Practice 
Y \ At Little Cost 


Shoot Pistol Cartridges in Rifles with 


MARBLES 
Auxiliary Cartridges 


This auxiliary cart- 








Loaded 4% 
in maga- 
zine or breech 









4% 
e, 


Bullet is set %, ridge, made for 
into rifling. With- “4 several rifles 
out harm the firing My, shoots pistol 
pin of gun strikes fir- “ cartridges 
ing pin in auxiliary, ex- just as 
ploding cartridge Bullet accurately 
starts with a twist and does as regular 
not strip nor lead barrel. Does rifte am- 
not harm rifle firing pin. Ask mu nition— 
your dealer. Sample Nitro-Solvent and you save 


Oil for his name. Send for 60p. cat- 
alog of Marble’s Guns and 60 Outing 
Specialties. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstope, Mich. 


75%oncost, 














EXPRESSION 
IN 
TAXIDERMY 


is the result of years of 
experience. Our nattr- 
al lifelike mountings re- 
mind you of the way the 


specimen looked when you drew your gun to 


shoot. Try our quality work first. We-also 
have for sale an exceptionally attractive 
Large Buffalo Head =e 
Mountein Sheep, and White Sheep Heads for 
dome, Den or Office. Write for FREE photos, 
32-page catalog, Field Guide, Records of North 
American Big Game. 
JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 
1021 Broadway, enver, Co 











Get What You Want! 


@ A new and labor-saving service is 
being offered that will save you lots. 


gq Turn to the next to the last ad- 
vertising page and see how easy it 
now is to secure additional inform- 
ation about any thing advertised in 
our pages. 

q You can profit by and, we hope, 
like this new Service. 
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THAT BROAD RIVER TARPON 
By T. W. Magill 
Winner First, Third and Fourth Prize 
Tarpon, 1915 Contest 


AM a beginner at tarpon fishing. It 


was only two years ago that I got 
into the game. Your readers, there- 


fore, must not expect from the mere 
fact that I was fortunate enough to catch 
over 100 tarpon in the spring of 1915, 
and win first, third and fourth prizes, 
that they are going to hear from an 
expert. Far from it. I know several 
old tarpon fishermen, any of whom could 
have done much better than the writer if 
given the same opportunity. 

I was fortunate enough to have un- 
limited time on my hands, and cruised 
along the west coast of Florida in the 
comfortable houseboat Kennesaw, under 
the guidance of her experienced owner, 
Captain A. N. Wintle, of Fort Myers, 
who knows every mile of the coast and 
the many rivers and bays that lie be- 
tween the coast and the Everglades. 

One day the three of us were cruising 
around in a motorboat, when all of 
a sudden my companions exclaimed, 
“Smell the tarpon!” The water was 
smooth as glass, and I could not 
see any signs of fish. I thought 
they were kidding me, and I did not put 
out my trolling rig, so the captain picked 
up a rod and commenced trolling. In a 
moment he had a strike and a 100-pound 
silver king leaped high into the air. 
Captain passed the rod to me and in time 
the beautiful fish tired itself out by grand 
leaps and was brought to the side of 
the boat, measured, unhooked, and turned 


loose to jump again another day. Three 
more were hooked, played and turned 
loose in the same little bay, which was 


surrounded by dark green mangrove trees, 
making a lovely background -for the 
forty leaps we estimated the four fish 
made for our entertainment. 

The reason so many Northern people 
fail to get good tarpon fishing at Boca 
Grande Pass is because they visit the 
Pass too early in the spring. The best 
fishing does not commence until the end 
of May—about the time the tourist hotels 
close. Our boat was anchored at the 
Pass from May 25th to June 11th, and 
we caught tarpon to our heart’s content. 

Tarpon will not bite much _ until 
the temperature of the water is seventy 
or higher. I first learned of this from 
that dean of tarpon fishermen, Mr. Ed- 
ward Vom Hofe, after I had spent many 
days in vain during March and April, 
1914, sitting in a boat on the Pass, watch- 


ing the tarpon roll all around me, but 
nary a bite. 
Of the three prize winners, the one 


that gave me the most pleasure to catch 
was a big fellow I captured after two 
hours’ fight up and down the Broad 


River and one of its narrow tributaries. 
This fish won third prize. 

I had just put on a fresh trolling bait 
as the motorboat turned its nose into a 
narrow stream we called Broad River 
Creek. I tossed the baited hook over- 
board and was just commencing to let 
the line run out when a monstrous tarpon 
shot out of the water just astern of the 
boat, and went about fifteen feet into 
the air with my baited hook in his mouth. 
He took all the line out of the water and 
carried it up into the air with him. I 
clamped my thumb ‘on the leather reel 
brake and set the hook while he was in 
the air. I struck hard and seemed to 
turn him on his side and he hit the water 
with a splash that sent the spray all 
around us. Away he went, tearing line 
off the reel until he made another grand 
leap and then another, and another. He 
was the best jumper for his size that I 
have hooked. 

We were headed up the narrow creek 
and in some of his leaps he would come 
crashing down through the branches of 


the mangrove trees that overhung the 
banks, but luckily the line did not get 
over a limb and break. The sport was 


fast and furious until he quit jumping 
and settled down. Then we traveled up 
the creek for a mile, gradually working 
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the fish nearer to the boat. The water 
was getting shallow and we knew there 
was grass ahead that would clog the pro- 
peller. The problem was, how to turn 
the boat around in that narrow stream 
and get past the fish and head him down 


stream; but my guides, Charles Leath- 
lean, and his assistant, Ernest Mayo, 
were equal to the occasion. Leathlean 


ran the boat close along the right bank 
until I managed to get the fish on the 
same side of the stream, then he swung 
the boat quickly around, and with the aid 
of poles cleared the other bank without 
stopping the engine, and turned on full 
speed and shot past the fish like a flash. 
however, was headed up 
were now headed down. 
The ¢ 600 feet of line on the reel was 
going out *fast, in spite of reel brakes 
and drags and all the thumb pressure I 
could apply, but a big fish cannot stand 
such a strain long in shallow water, and 
he gave out before the line was all off 
the reel. 
headed down 


stream, and we 


stream. He behaved well 
on the return trip, as he wanted to get 
into deep water. We reached the mouth 
of the creek without mishap and entered 
the main stream of Broad River at dusk. 

Cheers greeted us as we emerged from 
the mouth of the creek still playing the 
fish. My wife and Captain Wintle, who 
were in another boat, had witnessed the 
beginning of the fight when I first hooked 
the old tiger, and were waiting for us. 
They had not dared to follow us up the 
narrow stream, for fear that they might 
be in our way. 

Down the big river we went in high 
glee with “Old Bill,” as every extra-large 
tarpon is called by the guides. We had 
him out in the open now, where we felt 
sure we could whip him. ' 

At the end of another mile the fish 
got his second wind and turned back up 
stream like a racehorse. I could not stop 
him, so we circled the boat and followed 
him. We executed this maneuver just 
in the nick of time, for there was not 
twenty feet of line left on my reel when 
we commenced to gain line on him again. 
Then he indulged in another series of 
leaps which we could not see as it was 
too dark, and the fish was about 500 
feet away. The tingle of the rod seems 
increased a thousandfold when a fish 
leaps in the darkness. The leap is tele- 
graphed to you long before you hear 
the splash of the water. 

The fish led the procession 
about one mile up stream, and I played 
him from the bow of the boat until he 
was turned down stream again. I knew 
those leaps must have exhausted much 
of his strength, so I commenced to 
“pump” him and play him hard. After 
a half hour of this pumping he weak- 
ened and we worked him into shallow 
water where we could see his eyes shining 
like balls of fire down under the water, 
while we played a powerful electric head- 
light on him. We soon got the fish along- 
side the boat, and when Leathlean 
‘ached for him with that big gaff that 
never makes a miss, “Old Bill” was his. 


PRIZE CONTEST eaten mania 
RECOR 


Third Prize, Tarpon, ae Prize Fish- 
ing Contest: 

Length—84'4_ inches. 

Girth—4114_ inches. 

Caught—May 3d, in Broad River, Fla. 
Rod—Leonard bamboo. 

Reel—Ed. Vom Hofe. 

Line—27-thread Cuttyhunk. 
Hook—Pflueger tarpon hook. 
Lure—Spinner and roballo. 





I got him turned around and | 


now for | 
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Your Engine Makes or Mars Your Motoring Pleasure 


§0 don’t decide definitely on the engine for your boat until you have read 
the new L-A Engine Book—new—just off the press. 

stions and interesting engine inform- 

k describes and depicts in detail the 

compiete line of L-A inboard and outboard motors for launches, row- 

boats, work-boats, etc, It provides you with complete particulars 


covering our 

30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
which allows you the privilege of proving the performance of L-A 
motors before making your final decision. Write for your copy today, 


LOCKWOOB-ASH MOTOR COMPANY, 1419 Horton Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 


eb LY ENGINE FOR EVERY PURSE ansPURPOS 





We have a million in cash ready to pay you for your furs. This means 
safe, prompt returns. We pay full prices shown on our pricelist. No de- 
ductions made on pretext of commission, transportation or anything else. 
No one pays more. Ifhigher prices are quoted beware of deductions. 
Thousands of hunters and trappers make sure living by depending 
on our fair dealings. Farmers who quit others stay with us, 
Why run risks of losing a wholeseason's work by sending furs 
to someone you are not sure of? Remember, $1,000,000 in 
cash and a thirty-year reputation are behind our offer, 
Write today for price list. Then we will keep you 
posted on every turn in the fur market, so no one 
can mislead you. Originators of Chonies Price 
15 


List. 
BECKER BROS. & CO. 

Dept. G2, 416 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dept. G2, 129 W. 29th Street New York 








forum Bam Scheel of Wrote 7021 Ramee Blde., Omaha, Neb. 


xpert wrestier. 
nse, and jui- a i 


to be a 

— Be if 

tie pop ysique, and have ‘ect health. Soin 

ular school aad tearn by mai. The famous 
*s champione—the 


ALL STYLES: one- 


Piece, two-piece, plain 





Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns ee ma 
Send for ustrated catalog 
arial ss oust be quickly iearped at home she it Mes KARL W. KAHMANN 
G Fearn al the sclonce an Bs aoe, posh. Chiiazo’s Foremost Taxi- 
big men with ¢ ease. ym 5 iis wondertalotfe offer | | dermist and Horn Specialist 





2511 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ii. 











How Can You Do Without 
A Real Hunting Knife? 


Never since the days when you were a kid, and read “blood and 
thunder” thrillers out behind the barn, have you.ever been able to 
look at a sheath-knife without a thrill of the old desire of ownership! 
To have a real, honest-to-goodness “Bowie-knife’—happiness 
indeed! 


And the man who spends even a few weeks in the woods has a real 
excuse—more, a real reason—for carrying the best hunting knife 
money will buy. 

For skinning out big game such a knife is indispensable, but more than that, it 
is a tried and true comrade and friend in need on ’most any old kind of a trip. 
will serve 
canoeing, 


Whether you hunt or not, Marble’s Woodcraft Knife, shown here, 
a thousand useful purposes on any trip,—fishing, camping, tramping, 
sailing or what not. 

This knife is made by the Marble Arms & Manufacturing Company, 
up in the wonderful hunting country of the northern peninsula of 
Michigan. Like all their specialties it is made by sportsmen and 
thoroughly tried out by sportsmen before being offered for sale. 
Marble’s Woodcraft Knife is the one recommended so highly 
by the well-known expert, Mr. A. E. Swoyer, in his article, 










“The All-Round Sheath Knife,” recently published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. . 

: - Field 
So Fiexp anp Stream has chosen this knife as an 
worthy of being offered to its readers in con- Stream, 
nection with a year’s subscription, and so— 34th St. 


and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $2.25 
for which send a Marble 


HERE’S THE OFFER:—A Marble Hunting Knife 
(regular price at stores $1.50) delivered, postpaid, 


to you, together with a full vA 25 


year’s subscription — 

price $1.50) . . 

Sign and send the siepen with check 
or money order today. 

The low price is made possible by our having purchased 

several thousand of these knives and we are passing along 

the money saving toyou. Money back cheerfully if 

not entirely satisfied. 








Woodcraft Knife and Field 
and Stream for one year to 
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125.000 acre game pes serve on 
Georgia Coast. near Jekyl Island, 
Wild turkeys, deer. ducks and birds 
in abundance. Splendid fishing 
and boating 

Fine motor roads. magnificent sce- 


s January 
at ciub, 
pen December Ist. 


ne limate that make 
like june. 
Newclubhou 


Golf course 


S€ 


Rates upon request. Write for free 
de 2SCriptiv e booklet 
Ft yu gh Pol Iman_ Service from 


, Via Sea 


Address 





board Air ‘Li ne “Rail lway. 


. L. OREM, Mgr. 
Townsend, Ga. 





For the benefit of our readers 
we are again giving a list of the 
best duck, quail, turkey and deer 
hunting sections of the South, as 
well as the really good salt and 
fresh-water fishing localities of 
the Southern States. 











SOUTHERN STATES 
Clarksville, Mecklenberg County, Vir- 


turkey, deer and other game. Also fish- 
ing. 

Virginia Beach, Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, reached by the Norfolk 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Club House, G. W. Whitehurst, 


etor. Duck and geese. 
Oyster, Northampton County, Virginia, 








Unexcelled poco Fishing 


which 








w holds first place 
Fi—eELD AND STREA 16 Prize Fishing Con- 
¢ ich will J Ist 1ugl 
hat will give n id é 
ng you anglers ° 
Ss Ar ilone 
g ail ri turkey 
I 1s ne 
ts int S r the ent 
ar food of ‘the very best. 





PETER P. SCHUTT, Prop. 
Hotel Bradford Fort Myers, | Florida 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
GOLF 


Hotel Opens December 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 
NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 


FINEST OF HUNTING 


FOR DUCKS, DEER, TURKEY, 
PARTRIDGES, SNIPE, FOXES 





and other small game is to be had on my hun 
ing preserve . acatis five tl a ote Bae 
on Waccamaw Neck, « f the finest spots along 
the Atlantic Coast. Will supply guides, teams, 
duck boats, bird dogs—in fact, everything except 
guns and ammuniti Hot and cold running 
water and food of the very best. a communi 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles awz Can ac 

date but a manite d num mber, so wie early 
and make arrangements. 


RALPH NESBIT 
Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly Mills, S.C. 








reached by the New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk Ry. Accommodations at 
Crumb’s Camps, Crumb Bros., proprietors, 
for $10 a day. This includes everything 
—guides, etc. 


Barber, Rowan County, North Caro 
lina, reached by the Southern Ry. Ac 
commodations at the Pine Croft Lodge, 
J. G. Chandler, proprietor. Quail, dov: 
and rabbit shooting. 

Buies, Robeson County, North Caro 
lina, reached by the Norfolk & Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at Hunter’s Lodge 
Gen. Frank A. Bond, proprietor. Quail 
shooting 





Seagull, 
lina, 


a County, North Caro 
the Norfolk & Souther: 
at the Sportsman 


reached |} 
Ry. Accommodations 
| Home, L. R. White, proprietor. Mr 
White is a guide here and charges $4 a 
lz for duck and goose shooting and 


day 
$2.50 for bay bird shooting. 


Vy 


North Caro- 
Ry. <Ac- 


County, 
the Southern 


Barber, Rowan 
lina, reached by 
commodations at “The Thistle,” of which 
Bob Armstrong is proprietor. Exccllent 
quail territory. Mr. Barber knows dogs 
thoroughly, haying trained several 
trial winners. ; 

Swansboro, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at the Tarry- 
more Hotel. Quail, turkey, duck, geese, 
deer and bear. 


Waterlily, -Currituck County, North 





Carolina, reached by the Norfolk South- | 
ern Ry. Accommodations at White’s 
Game Preserve, Jasper B. White, pro 
| prietor. Duck, goose, swan, quail and | 


| Englis sh snipe shooting. 


Oriental, Pamlico County, 





ginia, is reached by the Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at Hotel Grace, R. H. | 
Easley, proprietor, for $2 a day. Quail, | 


& | 


propri- | 


Good Sport i in the Sout 








On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from Ge 
town, S. C., I have some of the finest shooting 
turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits equies els and s : h 
part of the South. The finest fishing, both fresh and salt 






water, on the coast. Private fre 
stocked, few hundred feet from camy Most exciting deer 
hunting with well trained horses and hounds. <A remark- 
ably attractive locality for visiting sportsmen. I have a 
large plantation home overlooking the water and bunga 
lows which I use as lodges for visiting sportsmen, and to- 
gether with excellent Southern cooking, I can promise you 
a long-to-be-remembered trip 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know ia 
advance. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


Georgetown, P. O. South Carolina 


1 water lake excellently 


) 





Game Preserves 
and Hunting Club 


8800 acres good quail shooting on A. C. L. Ry. 
in South Carolina, 18 to 20 hours from New 
York. Exclusive rights, or three shooting 
privileges. This property located near Oakland 
Club and 1% hours from Charleston by auto. 
ALSO large private estate of several thousand 
acres, well protected for years, with quantities 
of quail, duck, deer and turkeys. These 
properties are real high-class. Apply 


GEO. R. FISHBURNE, ?- 0- Bex 534, Charleston, S.C. 


FLORENCE VILLA HOTEL 


FLORENCE VILLA, FLORIDA 


Fifty mile Boat Course through twelve lakes. 
Big-mouth Bass Fishing. Golf Course on 
Hotel grounds, TURF GREENS. 


FRANK S. DODGE, Manager 











| Fine Duck Shooting and 


field | 


North Caro- | 


Fishing 
Red heads, black ducks, and others. Excellent 
fishing—redfish, sheepshead. Speckled trout 
biting fine. Write for folder 
J. E. ROLSTON, 


Rolston Hotel, Coden, Als. 





ALLENHURST HOTEL 


Allenhurst, Florida 


on Indian River and Haulover Canal. _ Finest 
Duck shootingin U. S. Guides, Boats, 
Best Trout and Bass fishing in the State. 
Boats forTrolling. 


ete. 
Sail 











For re; 
Miles 
Shootin 


mn 


Write 
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RT-&-TRAVEL-DEPARTM 


in + 











—~HERE congregate the Distinquished Rep-| 
resentatives of the Worlds of Fashion,Art, 
Literature, Science, Commerce and States- 
manship. American or European Plan. Every 
m Convenience, Comfort and Luxury. Visit 
the famous Submarine Grill and the 
Gorgeous Peacock Room.Grand Opera 












DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
The finest product of American creative 
> gous ata cost of more than $5,0 ages Maas ics ivegote® 








































































Z -WHITE,Prest. J.W. MOTT, Gen. Rte sex Concerts in the Grand Promenade. 
a b__ — a > moe — 
ATLANTIC CITY N. J. | HEALTH RESORTS 
i ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. Baharteat la . Can 
Galen Hal . Hotel and Sanatorium. Z GALVESTON Robertson-Blackman Sanitarium 
open. always ready, always bess Table TEXAS Atlanta, Ga. Not a hospital. Complete 
yu and attendance unsurpassed 5 $ 0. Hotel ater Treatment, Dietetics, Milk and 
“a ; on Gulf of Mexico- At- Rest Cure, Medication, Osteopathy. 
n George- BOSTON MASS. «City of the South.| Disorders of Nutrition and Elimina- 
for deer, = — ting: tion. Cheerful, ae a 
e in this HOTEL 8o%Xiston st if-Motoring— Excellent climate. Cuisine the best. 
and sal - Or INtic . es Pag ooklet Write for illustrated booklet and rates. 
heal >» THORNDIKE Lent ctrendhan _———— 
- an OWE oF BOSTONS-BEST-HOTELS (staproecrcmégasr2)\ | ~~" RayeL 
aaa eee he | a FOR RHEUMATISM 
non: Paccessioility fromtvery Mad | Se SIS STII SS wen 
P Location and Ac ibility from Ever . x ~ = 
5 an a je PF SEABOARD AIR LINE RY ® | PARK HOTEL 
‘ oe” _ - —— - — . 
1, and to- , . e é is MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH 
: - WHERE-TO-GO is the highest class, most Solid steel) t ia shortest route through oa? 
omise you effective directory ia Sn eels ae publi- Watiagten, Shiment me the fore Send for booklet. P. O. Box 247 
city, Seen i 0 best m jonthly. 
as I can February Forms close Jan. 1. with mage CAROLINA RESORTS })| PASADENA CAL. 
know is zines off the press Jan. 25. Southern Pines-Pinehurst-Camden Pasadena. Cal. A Sanita- 


Las Encinas rium for chronic diseases. 
Homelike surroundings. Individua] medi- 
cal supervision (dietary, treatment, and 
exercise closely supervised); complete 
electrical and hydrotherapy departments. 
No tuberculosis or insanity taken. 


SEATTLE WASH. 


Columbia and Savannah to the famous 
FLORIDA RESORTS 
St. Petersburg, Belleair, Tampa, Sarasota, 
tradentown, St. Augustine, Ormond, Day- 
tona, Rockledge, Palm Beach, Miami. 

HAVANA, CUBA 

Resort Booklets and schedules for the ask- ® . 
ee Mage |Q inestowr etice in ber. Puieacpns, ©! HOTEL BUTLER 227 
One of America’s leading Health and Pleasure Re- | ) y ae By ae om N.Y. | Cafe without peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c 
sorts. Golf, Tennis, Open swimming pool, Moun-| } y ‘ Oa ch w | Rooms $1.00up; with bath $2 00up. Homecamforts 


tain trails, Horseback riding, Orch. F.J Fuller, Mer | =p e aaa aa aaa aas)'t> the traveler’ A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. Mer 


FLORENCE VILLA, AT FLORENCE VI FLORIDA 


invites your consideration as a high-class Southern Resort Hotel, catering to a discriminating patronage; Golf with Turf 
Putting Greens; Fifty Mile Boat Course; Bass Fishing. Write for booklet to FRANK 8. DODGE, Manager. . 


HIGHLAND PINES INN Southern Pines, N.C. 





“PALM BEACH By-the-Sea.” Fia. 


; “Daim Beach Hotel” By rail 83 hrs. Booklet. 


° Warm ocean bathing. 
arolina Capacity 350. 2Golf L’ks. Cottages, Outdoor dances 
Less formal than largest hotel. Wire Feb Mch_ best. 


HOT SPRINGS N. Cc. 
Mountain Park Hotel £7. pair 








LISSA, 
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‘lub 





Weymouth Heights 

























































































. L. Ry. Home of winter golf. nnis. Turkey and Quail shooting. 700 ft. elevation. Just right climate. Nosnow. Pure spring water. 
om New Bestof everything. Cottages. Bungalows. Orchestra. Write CREAMER & TURNER, Lessees and Managers, for booklet 
shooting 
Oakland DIET AND HEALTH 
by auto. if you want to keep well-up to the Top-Notch-Strong,Healthy, 
thousesill Efficient; then you must know how to eat. a 
antiti The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities and qual- 
re ities, and only under favorable conditions will the body do its 
These most efficient work. . : 
This book is a condensed set of Health Rules-every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek 
ston, S.C. Diet System has been built through years of exhaustive scientific 
4 SS research. It will give you a new idea of life and its possibilities, 
sig “ The book is free. Write for it now. 
OTEL THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, BOX 109 BATTLE CREEK,MICH. 
DA SPORTSMAN’S HOTEL IN FLORIDA | lina, reached by the Norfolk Southern STATIONARY DUCK BATTERY 
lve lakes. FOR SALE Ry. Accommodations at the Everitt 
ourse on Suter to the sudden death of the owner, the hetel ot Heas. | F2ouse, S. W. Everitt, proprietor. Tur- located on the Great South Bay, at Babslon, Long 
= "Florida, artnany as the Senden, hoes fully key, geese, duck and w oodcock. Also ge * yt ; ty B. 5, A,r. 
Ad — season and - yp a — is offered deer and bear. a bill, was — geese stool, and accommodates 
sale. extensive water front on the omosassa river ‘ = three gunners axcellent arrangement ‘or board ad 
}M OSCE TE ie 78 acres of land. For further particulars apply to Polloksville, Jones County, North Caro- + ~~ aA, Xx iser, or in cottage 
—— MRS. T. D. BRIGGS, lina, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. | ana further pattioulare "addree = «FOF open dates 
‘ Accommodations at the King Fishers MAURICE B. THAYER, Mer. 
Homosassa, Florida Camp, V. A. Bender, proprietor. Quail, | Babylon, N. Y. Tel. “S9 Babylon” 
y an Q 11 Q ° Q °n9 | turkey, deer, duck, goose, bear. 
‘ uail! uail! uail! Caledonia-on-the-Waccamaw, Waverly For Sale 
. pins amount, of them down here in the heart of a | Mills, Georgetown County, South Caro- i a 2 
re toot. Ce eee teat dee “ane SMbit wots: | lina, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line |A SHARE IN OAKLAND CLUB. 
‘ Ss to a 8,000-acre preserve. H > fi k of Dae j - : » > e ats . 7 
_ Ges. Comfortable accommodations. Good cooking. | KY. Accommodations at the plantation | "Tyrkey, Quail, Woodcock, Deer. 30 
Gen season Dec. Ist to Feb. Ist. Make reservations of Mr. Ralph Nesbit for $10.00 a day, in- me 100.000 A 
, cluding everything, guide, etc. Ducks, | members, ’ Acres. 
oden, Als. . J. GEO. CHANDLER, Prop. deer, turkey, partridges, snipe, foxes and : 
ae WE CROFT, BARBER, WW. G | other small game. P. O. Box 411, Cape Vincent, N.Y. 
Best Duck and Goose Shooting | . Pine Bluff, Moore County, North Caro- 
OTEL Also Bay Bird Shooting lina, reached by the Seaboard Air Line THE HOME OF THE QUAIL 
Ry. Accommodations at the Pine Bluff PINE BLUFF, N.C 
. For real sport and plenty of birds come down to Seagull. | Inn, C. & L. P. Blow, proprietors, for | ° rcs 
Miles and miles of marsh. The kind of point and pond a> Fe -> — ~ »2 a : il 
F ing you have always wished for. Live decoys. Com- | $2.50 to $3 a day. Guides, $2 to $3 a day Thisis the famous bird country where quail abound and record 
l. Finest ble accommodations and good food Another attrac- | (),)- i] key “ 1 duck st “ah bags are made. We assure perfect comfort for sportsmen and 
a =. for the sportsman is good fox and coon hunting. Wuail, turkey and duck shooting. their wives. Steam heat, baths, golf tennis and canoeing. 
Boats, a e for full information and rates. Georgetown, Georgetown County, South | Southern cooking. First class dogs. Season now open.. 
tate. * L. R. WHITE Jr Prop. Carolina, reached by the Atlantic Coast Cc. & L. P. BLOW, Props. 
man Home Seagull, North Carolina ' Line Ry. Accommodations at the planta- ' PINE TOP LODGE PINE BLUFF, N. C. 
I 
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and cuisine. 





of outdoor sports make this the ideal spot for a winter visit. 


Fashionable restaurants, beautiful gardens; opera during the season. 
Golf and tennis at the Havana Country Club. Horse Racing at Oriental Park. 


Direct service from New York each Thursday at noon and Saturday mo:ning at 
11 o'clock. Luxurious 10,000 ton steamers with unsurpassed accommodations 


NASSAU—BAHAMAS 


A DELIGHTFUL tropical climate, attractive modern hotels and a variety 


Average Winter temperature 72°; a paradise of flowers od vegetation. Excellent hotels of large 


capacity and up-to-date appointments; charming social 
surf bathiag, New twice-a-week steamer service between pe me 
- Sailings New York to Nassau every Th lo 


, 1917 


ning Jan. § 


life, boating, 


lo, motoring, 


olf, tennis, 
assau, begin- 


e, Fla., and 


MEXICO 


A 24-day luxuriously restful cruise to Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, visiting 


Havana and Nassau en route. 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


Regular, direct poesenger and freight service between ~ rag York and hesgen Coast pom of Central 


America and Salina 
South American Ports, 


Cruz, Mexice via Panama 


lon] for 





NEW YORK and cums MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
WARD LINE) 


CHICAGO 
192 Volts St. - Marquette 





—_— 


General Passenger Sammon 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


wette Bldg. 290 Broadway 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F St., N. W 


—— i i 











iin Hotel 


Swansboro, North Carolina 


Greatest resort for huntsmen in southern states. 
Quail, wild-turkey, duck, geese, deer and bear 
are plentiful nearby. Ideal climate—never too 
hot orcold. Season now open. Dogsand guides 
furnished. 


Good Quail Shooting! 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 


BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00. 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE 


WATERLILY, N. C. 





Ladies always pleased 





situated in the middle of Currituck Sound. 
Duck, goose, swan, quail and English snipe 
shooting. Correspondence with the better class 
sportsmen solicited. We also fill orders tor 
sago pond weed, wild celery and other duck 


foods, plants and seeds in season. 


| Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quel Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, 8. C. have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and all adicumiat accommodations for parties. Sep- 
arate quarters and arrangements can be made for parties 
wishing to camp together. A house boat with comfortable 
bunks will be furnished for ducking parties without extra 
charge for parties of three or more. Will accommodate 
eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write for dates and ac- 
commodations. 


A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


Amberjack, Sail-fish, Red Snappers, 
Barracouta and Tarpon 


Best of fishing for all the Florida game fish. Also 
make a specialty of harpooning big fish—whip- 
ray, stingray, sawfish and many other kinds. 
Can accommodate just four at one time on my 
auxiliary yacht, the “CORSAIR,” which assures 
each individual every comfort. Make reserva- 
tions early. 


CAPTAI N MOLLER, Guide, 





Miami, Florida 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


The huntsman and fisherman will find here the 
finest sport. The woods abound with all kinds of 
| game, large and small, and the lakes have an abun- 

dance of fish—in fact, no better fishing can be 

found anywhere in the United States. Bring your 
guns and rods when you come to Eustis, for much 
sport shall be yours. 











;tion of Frank Johnstone. 
woodcock, geese and snipe. 


Quail, turkey, 


| Townsend, Glynn County, Georgia, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry 


Accommodations at the Pine Harbor 
Club, J. L. Orem, manager. Turkeys, 
deer, ducks and birds. 

Hampton Springs, Taylor County, 


Florida, is reached by the Liveoak, Perry 
& Gulf Ry. and the South Georgia Ry. 
Accommodations at the Hotel Hampton, 
Mr. P. D. Monroe, manager. Fresh and 
salt water fishing. Ducks, squirrel, deer, 
quail and turkey. 

Ocala, Marion County, Florida, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations ai Harrington Hall, R 
T. Adams, proprietor, for $2 a day, 
Black bass fishing. 

Homosassa, Citrus County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at The Rendezvous, T. 
D. Briggs, proprietor. Deer,: quail and 
turkey. Also duck shooting. 


Boca Grande, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
to Arcadia; then by the Charlotte Har- 


bor & Northern Ry. to Boca Grande. 
Accommodations at the Gasparilla Inn 
for $4 and up a day. Trout, mackerel, 
rovalla and jewfish. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, 


reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at “The Bradford,” 
Peter Schutt, proprietor. Guide $5 a day. 
Tarpon, jewfish, kingfish, channel bass, 
jackfish, trout, Spanish mackerel and 
many smaller fish. Deer and turkey. 
South Clermont, Lake County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
to Clermont. Accommodations at Hutch- 
inson Hall, P. W. Harns, proprietor, for 
$2.50 a day, $15 a week. Bass fishing. 
Quail, deer and turkey. 
Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Long Key Fish- 
ing Camp, L. P. Schutt, proprietor, for 
$4 to $5 a day. Guides, $8 a day, in- 
cluding boat. Tarpon, amberjack, barra- 
couta, grouper, kingfish and Spanish 
mackerel. 
Longwood, Orange County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Longwood Hotel, 
. W. Muckler, Manager. Big game 
hunting, bird shooting and fishing. 
West Palm Beach, Palm Beach County, 
Florida, reached by the Florida East 
Coast Ry. Cecil Phillips is a guide here. 
Write him for rates, etc. Duck shooting 
and fishing. 
Florence Villa, Polk County, Florida, 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Florence Villa 
Hotel. Good fishing. 
Miami, Dade County, Florida, reached 
by the Florida East Coast Ry. Accom- 
modations on Captain Moller’s auxiliary 
yacht, the “Corsair.” Amberjack, sailfish, 
red snappers, barracuda and tarpon. 
Eustis, Lake County, Florida, reached 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. Accom- 
modations at the Grand View Hotel. 
Large mouth black bass fishing. 
Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line or At- 
lantic Coast Line Ry. to Arcadia; then 
by the Charlotte Harbor and Northern 
Ry. to Boca Grande; then by motorboat 
to Useppa Island. Accommodations at 
the Tarpon Inn, for $3 a day. Tarpon, 
kingfish, sea trout, bluefish, jewfish and 
Spanish mackerel. 
Astor, Lake County, Florida, 
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ure giving the wonderful 
fetsrformation of hotels at Nassau, 


New York Office 
243 Fifth Avenue 155 
General Offices—St. Augustine 


Chicago Office 


boats to your liking and a snug harbor. 

open from January Ist to April 14th. : 
Ask your ticket agent for detailed information or write for the beautiful Sunshine Booklet, an illustrated 
story of the Florida East Coast, and the palatial East Coast Hotels—free. 


Bah the Island j 
Rida East Const Railwoy—addres amas or on the Island of Cuba, ask for Information Booklet of the 


Florida East Coast 


Flagler System 
W. Madison St. 
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SDIDI SLOLY- 


and a true one _ 
will be yours to tell after vour trin to the LON 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP ~# 


where every enthusiast loves to linger when visiting the 


Florida East Coast 


That Land of Golden Sunshine 


There's a choice of six hundred finny beauties to choose from. The mighty Tarpon 
waits to give you battle in the wonderful blue waters of the Atlantic, while the Camp 
itself, with its shady palm-trees and silvery beach, is a veritable fisherman’s Paradise. 


The Camp consists of a number of small cottages, the central lodge and reading room and dining room and 
kitchen in separate buildings. There is o ~ for fishing—tackle of a wide variety, experienced guides, 
Camp is under the able management of L. P. Schutt, and is 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


of fish and game. , 


famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, 


The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 
Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 


@ ll along the route of the Railway are streams 


@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 


General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S 


NEWFOUNDLAND 











Get What 
You Want! 


g A new and labor-saving 
service is being offered that 
will save you lots. 


Q Turn to the next to the 
last advertising page and 
see how easy it now is to 
secure additional inform- 
ation about anything ad- 


vertised in our pages. 


q You can fit by nd, 
we hope ie a anv 
ervice. 




















| lars as to accommodations, etc. 


modations at the Hotel Manhattan, Kel- 
lam & Woodruff, proprietors. Bass fish- 
ing. Duck, quail and deer shooting. 
{ Vero, St. Lucie County, Florida, 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Accommodations at the “Sleepy Eye 
Lodge,” Mrs. A. W. Young, proprietress, 
for $2 a day. Spanish mackerel, bluefish, 
groupers, etc.; duck, quail and turkey. 
Dade City, Pasco County, Florida, 
reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Embry House, 
Mrs. Sallie Embry, proprietress, for $9 a 
week. Large-mouth black bass and 
perch. 
| Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida, 
reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Write to B. W. Mulford for full particu- 
Salt and 
fresh-water fishing. Also quail, wild tur- 
key, wild hogs, bobcats, red deer, black 


bear and the large Florida black fox 
squirrel. 
| Cortez, Manatee County, Florida, 


reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Gulf View Hotel. 
Kingfish and tarpon fishing. Also quail 
shooting. Special trips arranged for deer 
and big game. 

{ Naples on the Gulf, Lee County, Flor- 
‘ida, reached by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Ry. to Ford Myers. Accommodations at 
iThe Naples Hotel, Cruyton & Cassing- 
ham, managers. Wild turkey and deer. 
Also fishing. 

' Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. and 
the Bay Shore Ry. from Mobile. Ac- 
commodations at the Rolston Hotel, John 
Rolston, proprietor, for $2 a day. Guide 
$5 a day with motor boat. Sea bass, 
sea trout, redfish, black drum, sheepshead 
and tarpon. Duck shooting. 





inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


; 


Center of Winter 
out-of -door life in 
the Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 
The Carolinanow open. Holly Inn, Berkshire 
and Harvard open early in Januaryi 
Three 18-hole golf courses and a new 
9-hole course. Tennis. Horse Racing. 
Frequent trotting, running and stee- 
ple chasing by horses from private 
stable Model dairy, shooting pre- 

serve, trap shooting. 
Excellent New Roads ina radius of 50 
Miles or More. New State road com- 
plete to Savannah through Pinehurst. 
Through Pullman Service from New 
York and Washington via Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. Only one night out 
from New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
uati. 
No consumptives teceived at Pinehurst 
Send for illustrated booklet giving 
full information 


PINEHURST OFFICE _ Pinehurst, N, C. 























SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 


Northampton Hunting Lodge will open for guests 
November 15 to March 15, 1916-1917. 30,000 acres 
of fine hunting lands, comfortable house, with mod- 
ern improvements; 40 miles from Charleston, 8S. C 
Children and consumptives not taken. For further 
particulars write to 


P. R. Porcher Bonneau, Berkeley Co., S. C. 
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LIVE GAME 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in pes pee. of their stock. Fietp anp Stream readers are made up 


of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year anc 


must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels 


in these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $5.00 per inch per month; classified copy Se a word 
per month, each number and initial in both advertisements and address counting as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of “Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 


remittance must accompany order. 





| THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R. 
i) Write me your wants, please. 
U. R. FISHEL 
Box 20 Hope, Ind. 

















- BUYING A DOG 


To insure satisfaction between buyer and seller, Fietp anp Stream will gladly act as the holder 
of the purchase money. This plan involves no risk on the part of the buyer or the seller, but gives 
the buyer a chance to see the dog before his money is turned over by us to the seller. This method 
will remove the cause of frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, where neither party was at fault, 
yet where the dog did not find a satisfied customer. In buying a dog remember that this offer on 
our part is open to all and free of charge. 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
avd Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, English Blood 
hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Aire dale Verriers All« ' 
trial, purchaser alone t 
ity. Satisfaction 
refunded. 60-paxs 
futeresting and 
or l0c. in stamps or com 












Why ne a well bred Fox, 
Coon or Ra bbit Hound broke 
to field and guaranteed? 
Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
Hound Pups $5.00 each. 
Buy now and know your dog 
when the season opens. 
Stamps for reply and photos 
of dogs. 


| H. Cc LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio 





Hounds! Hounds! Hounds! | 
| 











Oorang Airedale 
Terriers 


The 20th Century 

§) All-Round Dogs | 

| Classy Young Stock 
or Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Dept. A.,La Rue, Ohio 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 


160 pp.. 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
ecentrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $1.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York kCty 


English ‘Setters, Pointers, Beagles and F Fox Hound: Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive euatintee, Our repu 



























¢ “HOPEWELL KENNELS, P veadncere n, Pa. 





Name on Coilars are | 
indispensable and they cost no | 
more than the other ki nc d. No.5 
$1.25—No. 2 F lat collars 75e— 
Spike training collars_$2.00, Leads 
1.25 b0c. Couplers 5c, 
THAD DORSEY Co. Guntersville, Ala. 


small, flat worms sticking on the hair 
about the arms of the pointer. I have 
given several remedies without results 
What kind of worms are they, and what 
is the best remedy? 

H. C. Voss 


Ans.—Regarding your question con- 
cerning the beagles and pointer, would 
say that the beagle puppies should begin 
to hunt at nine months, although some 
of them start earlier. 

Question No. 2, whipping or petting to 
make the best hunting dog, would say 
that you have to use judgment. The im- 
portant thing is to be sure to have the 
dog know what he is being petted or 
spanked for. 














“CULBERTSON ZEBEDIAH’’ RETRIEVING A PRAIRIE 


CHICKEN For instance, if you wish to make him 

rabbit proof, call him off a rabbit trail 

RETRIEVING AIREDALES and whip him if he persists, and be cor- 

respondingly lavish in your petting or 

Fietp & StreEAM Pus. Co.: praise when he does well with coon or 
I have a chance to get a registered ’possum. 

Airedale free of cost, and the breed is Regarding the worms in the hair, 


recommended by this owner to make good around the arms of your pointer. Rub 
dogs for quail and prairie chicken. If him with a dose of Glover’s Distemper 
they are not good for that I do not want cure under each arm pit.—Eb. 

one at all. Can they be trained like a set- 

ter or pointer? 


H. B. Carr. POINTED AND RETRIEVED AT 


Ans.—An Airedale can be .taught to SIX MONTHS 
retrieve both quail and prairie chicken, Friern & Stream Pus. Co.: 
if you train him according to “Pointer If you wish to adorn a page in your 
and Setter” or “Airedale, Setter and magazine, I am enclosing a pleasing pic- 
Hound,” by the writer, and on sale at this ture of “Devil” and “Tom Walker.” At 
office for $1.00. six months of age they did find, point and 

We do not compare his scenting powers retrieve birds in a manner that would be 
with either a pointer or setter, but he is creditable to a trained, experienced dog. 
a fine dog, and if you can bring him up J. G. France. 
and take him frequently afield with 
“Pointer and Setter,” he can undoubtedly 
learn the game as many of them have 
done.—Eb. : 


TRAINING A BEAGLE PUP 


Frecp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have several dogs, two beagles and a 
pointer, and would appreciate it if you 
would answer the following questions: 

1. At what age should a beagle puppy 
begin to hunt well, and give voice to 
trail? 

2. Should a dog be whipped or petted 
to make the best hunting dog? 

3. At times I notice what appear to be “pevIL” AND “TOM WALKER” 
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: DOGS DOGS DOGS DOGS | RUPTURE OF THE ABDOMEN | COONHOUNDS and combination hunters fos 
“ _— + ea = + . . coons, ,OSSUMS, squirrels, tc., thorou y 
‘ae FIELD & StreEAM Purp. Co.: trained, em sent ae on nen "trials 

y . e _ » > wy < - f. > . 
Wii i, ' Pointers, Setters, St. Bernards, Newfound-; Being a reader of the Fierp anp| /@™8¢ mew catalogue profusely illustratell, the 
(TENG ° : . . : : most elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs 
lands, Collies, Spaniels and all variety of | StreaAM, I would like to have your advice | ever printed, 10c. Southern fore Coonhound 
Terriers. Write me your wants. Satisfac- | on a Pointer pup seven weeks old that | Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 
tion guaranteed. has a swelling and bag under it right HARLEY P. LATHROP, trainer of high class 
FRED. P. KIRBY where the navel is. It is as big as the pages. Hyg a Sa os F individu- 
“fs . < , ra aC ac . °s . - 
Gloucester City New Jersey end of your thumb and looks as if it] try. Illustrated booklet. " Referepees ‘gran and 
3 a might be full of water. I can press it| demanded. Winter address, Bay City, Texas. 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish Wolf. | back easily but it comes right down again. THE PALMER AIREDALES are standard 
hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf- | Is there anything I can do to put it up| bred and real a pe —— roene eae 
is, American Foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, | i > aoa . companions on all game. uppies $15.00 each. 
boun a Anwign Toe — All vrammed’ | Of could it be opened. It doesn’t seem} Write R. M. Palmer (Author of book “All About 

5 Shipped on trial, — Satisfaction guaranteed or | tO hurt the pup and all the litter were the| Airedales”), Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty- | Same way. BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS cheap. 
wt MEER una Lee J. Brapiy. | $1000 wp. (THal” Puppies, male, $4.50, female 

Ss, L n, °  & 3 A. . enry, Gla oT, . 

a FOR SALE—Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds, Ans.—These pups all have umbilical HOUNDS! HOUNDS! American pure bred. 
i com thoroughly Fy = _ +A pow ge hernia, and you are in for an operation. | Pedigreed. Testimonials. Trial. Pictures. Stamp. 
9 Semenent | connie, Fred Little. Mgr., I think you should have a veterinary do it. | Beck Hounds, No. 3, Herrick, Ill. 
und.” Plainfield, Indiana. The trouble will not cure itself, and BEAGLES! At stud, Sir Garnet's Tip. Field 

° ° ° ° . “er > ¢ 
TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS, Foxhounds, | Tequires the intestinal protrusion pushed | \'"W itn? Witten, New vor, James 
—— — nat H ~ ’ . A. alen, 4 » ew ork, 
Coon, possum, Skunk, Squirrel dogs. Setters | back and the hole in the abdomen and : Sie p he 
iaeus tee lll F ert — skin stitched with catgut. Usually two a wae ee ne Se wee 
. ‘ ; Rete stitches are sufficient. Twenty Dollars eac ‘rite for particulars. 
HOUNDS! HOUNDS! American pure bred. Sune 3 ; Sate a af te h Pasig BH. 1 OE ee 
holder Pedigreed. Testimonials. Trial. Pictures. Stamp. ups must be fed only bread and milk | Mudge, 2 Greenway Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ut gives Beck Hounds, No. 3, Herrick, III. for a day and fasted for half a day be- FOR SALE—Ten thoroughly broken Rabbit 
method fore, with the bowels cleaned out with and Fox Hounds. Good hunters and trailers. 
t fault, ° pas A few puppies, also partly broken hounds. Am- 
ffer on MANGE Eeseme, lies ephes, Gove, oxped | Sweet oil. They are then ready for the | prose Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 
or no charge. Write for particulars | operation. FERRETS—Fi ; : 
4: . tither color, large or small; 
oN ol co Het Springs, Ack The part should: be sprayed with] mated pairs or dozen lots. Price list free. Levi 
he hai = | chloroform or sulphuric ether to deaden | Farnsworth, New London, Ohio. 
* — ROCKAWAY BEAGLES—Royally bred. Tell the pain, after which the sack can be CLOSING ouT 30 Rabbit Hounds below cost. 
a us what you want. Rockaway Beagles, White- | opened, the parts protruding pushed back, gs and perny ae ag 4 ey tae 
> i" ° ° 1€ sy. a elsh, Mayport, < 
co house, N. J. | the ring through which they come sewed : ; igi 
id what ENGLISH BEAGLE “Pride’s Doctor” (73893) cae $ segs , BEAGLES—Puppies. Beauties.  Yearlings. 
ow ides ocr. +s at | Up with two stitches, using catgut. After! p-oren dogs. Trial. Price $3.80 uw. MW. 
2% yrs. old. Bred from a line of Field Trial . A : Brok dog a $3.50 up. : 
Voss winners. Steady driver. All day stayer. Will that the skin can be sewed up with silk, Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
= send photo. Price $35.00. J. H. Stephenson, | An opening should be left for draining,| arREDALE TERRIERS—Allstone Kennel 
Boyne Falls, Mich. and iodoform or other antiseptic used to | stock stud dog cheap. Puppies $15.00 up, pedi- 
n con- WANTED—Pointers and setters to train. | keep the wound free from germs. greed stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank 
would Game plenty. Trained setters for sale, also eee the ae : 1 ‘itt Mead, Amenia, New York. 
d begin some good rabbit hounds. Dogs shipped on trial. |, “€€P E1€ pups im a warm place with) JieH CLASS AIREDALES—Imported and 
h some Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, | fresh bedding. It takes about five min-| ajerican bred puppies and grown stock. Prices 
, Marydel, Maryland. F utes for the operation, and three weeks right. Rev. Wm. Macauley, Trempealeau, Wis. 
tting to ee SALE Ree gare" —_ gee op for recovery. It can best be done by a FOR SALE—Several untrained fox and coon 
emale puppies of excellen sreeding, °$25. te : > retert —— - dogs te sonths to on ar ok 6 close © 
uld say each. hoeanee Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kan- competent surgeon or veterinary.—Ep. a h mao fad Gonie sis'ae oe $20.00 
The im- Sas. ea each. Trained fur dogs $40.00 to $50.00 each. 
ave th FOR SALE—Airedale Terrier pups, born Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
tted - October, 1916. Best of breeding, eligible to QUAIL-SHY PUP BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SETTER dog, broken 
gpg If you ee pete a Fretp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: on partridge. A grand dog. Will sacrifice for 
: up at a very reasonable price, address J. . “4 : > $35. Good reason for selling. J. H. Stephen- 
ike him Trine, Bagley, Wis. I have an English pointer, female, about neg, Falls, Mich. ing. J en 
vit trail MOUNTAIN BRED ,AIREDALES — Big | one year old, which hunts well in field SHOOTING DOGS from a quail country. 
be cor- healthy pups from_big ~— —~_ i until she gets near quail. She then seems} Registered Pointer pups for sale. J. R. Bond, 
ting or se Ozone Kennels, Box 335, Fort Col- | +, jose all interest and if a quail gets up| Jr., Brownsville, Tenn. 
‘oon or TRISH WATER SPANIELS—The best duck | the noise scares her, and she refuses to 
dog. I breed workers from registered stock. | hunt and Stays back. She will make good | S@° HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 
> hair, Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. Percy K. | points on rabbits, but refuses on quail. | 
. Rub Swan, Box 30, Chico, Calif. This is a new one on me and I do wi ; THE Am 
stemper eens FUSS Hedernt me. ae know how to handle her. Have had her ———— oul 
ta ee 1e1¢ oxhounc ennels, out with her mother, and as soon as she 
FOR SALE—English Liewellyn, Irish setter | Stands this pup will sit down or run | eye i r ft 
pups and trained dogs, pointers, ‘spaniels and re- | aWay. | ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
D AT trievers, good stock, prices reasonable. — R: ¥. Have. 
Stamps for description. Thoroughbred Kennels, = : 
Atlantic, Iowa Ans.—The evidence is pretty plain that FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 
BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, | she has either been shot over too soon, or 
also immunizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chem- | jn some way hurt in putting up a bevy of A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
in your ical Co., Lexington, Ky. quail, otherwise she would not be afraid WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND STANDS UN- 
ing pic- AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood f th “y aie dex wth act te EQUALED. 16TH EDITION--1909. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS, 
r.” At matrons. We also breed Collies. Write for | ° a SS See ee NEW EDIT! o-- 
: 2 T 3. ’ ON JUST OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED. 
int and list. W. R. Watson, Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. Same way. A plel eal end 
.. ain, practica 
ould & ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES for sale. Bred | It is a hard matter to cure. I should thorough guide in the art of trales 
ed dog owed bench show and field trial winners. We | say the best way to do would be to take fatten af the tied tee eet 
° reed only high-grade stock that know how and 2 74 , a6 1H . - 
ANCE. will hunt, and they produce their like. Prices her with — = > leash without a see for thenecion but cenhe ae, 














$10.00 and up. Bumo Kennels, Alburtis, Pa. 


AIREDALE BITCHES $20.00, pups $10.00 
and $15.00. Pedigreed, bred from hunters. 
J. H. Stephenson, Boyne Falls, Mich. 
HOUNDS! HOUNDS! American pure bred. 
Pedigreed. Testimonials. Trial. Pictures. Stamp. 


and when the old dog makes a point, until 
she gets used to it. 

After a time she will realize that there 
is no danger personally to her from the 
rise of a bevy of quail, and in a season 
ought to hunt as well as any other dog. 









to the experienced handler, 7 
following the instructions plainly 
g3 every shooter possessed of & 

ttle Common sense and patience 
can train his own dogs 
to perfection. If your 
dog is inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is 
hard mouthed, unsteady 


| —_—~ Rots: 2 to pointand shot, chases 
Beck Hounds, No. 3, Herrick, Ill. —ie. radbite.is whipahy gun 
RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent_to try Wee IrasiR. 4 Saisie directions how ts 


fore you buy. Stamp for circular. Comrade 


Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


BEAGLES by Champion Uncle Sam, dam_by 
Champion Bandit 2nd by Champion Fitz. Next 
dam is Champion Vanity’s Busy, next dam by 





SPAYING BITCH PUPPIES 
Fietp & StreEAM Purp. Co.: 


I have two hound pups (females) 





correct any such feult speedily and thoroughly. Degs of 
any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly 
and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, de- 
void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intend- 
ed nor promised, but this book is guarenteed to contain the 
most practical information on the subject at any price. 


0 grand little dog, Champion Hempfield | seven months old. I don’t even expect to ge mn 3 ones pane of the dos: explicit symptoms 
ittle Dandy. Other well-bred pups. Clem E. | phreed them; but want them for hunting ae rigdtcgp ngtentntges stag 
Stewart, Centerville, Pa. patenting © | PAPER COVER, $1.00; CLOTH & GOLD, 1.50 
—_ . A ae ee ° a b. to Pielt& § . b 
LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Puppies from first- | If I have the pups spayed Will it im-| Special Offer: 17007 20%‘, Pitas Stream $1.00 | Both tor 


class shooting and field trial stock. Pedigrees 
and prices on request. F. O. Price, 26 Nowell 
Road, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


pair their hunting qualities? 
| 


Erpin McCorp. 





$2.50 
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Make a New Man of Yourself 
| . for the New Year 


Are you going to be a failure ail your life, or are you going to 
make up your mind bo le a Big Success This Year? 
you guing to stay a weakiing with 
fa t mi es, uudeveloped body, poor 
digest -, é or are you going to make your- 
self strong, vital and « ate eliant. 
Abraham Lincoln said, “Prepare ageogy a4 
for your big « hance and it will com 
man wants a weakling for @ big job, Pom 
pare Yourself New ! 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 
Are you too fat or too thin? Are your or- 
gaus weak? Have you a good appetite? 
Me Matter What Your Ailment the Strongiort 
System will help you to overcome it, 
Here ia a practical system of health and 
body batiding fitted to your individual 
needs by Li Strengfert, the strongest 
physical culture expert in the world. 
The cost is moderate, instruction personal, 
Write me today. ‘Tell me just what your 
weakness or your ailment is and I will 
show you how to “row strong, robust, 
Before you do anything else 
write me now for @ Free copy of my book, 


in Physical and Health 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
No. 35 Park Bidg. Newark, N. J 





Hl Ondideoes 2 torr LO¢ 


FISHING. SHOOTING. HUNTING. DOGS. CANOEING. CAMPING. 
WINTER SPORTS  Sieistats 2683" 90 re NATURE STUDY 


Watch for This 


on the News Stands! 


It’s the January cover of All 
Outdoors—the busiest and 
fastest growing outdoor maga- 
zine. It is beautifully illustrated 
and printed. It will help you 
with your outdoor hobby. All 
Outdoors is 


Now 10 Cents a Copy 


The subscription price is $1.00 
a year. The biggest buy for 
your money that you ever saw. 


All Outdoors is the bulliest 
kind of a Christmas gift for an 
outdoor man of woman. 


Look over the January issue. 
You can get it of any newsdealer 
or use the coupon, 


me ee a 


ALL OUTDOORS 
145 West 36th Street, New York 
Send me All Outdoors for one year bogesies 
er the Joouary § issue. I| enclose $1.00. 
‘or © mont 





lof a fault. 
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Ans.—We would not advise you to 
spay your two bitch pups. 

Spaying takes all of the ginger out of 
them, and as a general rule makes them 
worthless and without ambition in fol- 
lowing the trail or fighting varmints.—Eb. 


SHOW COAT FOR AN AIREDALE 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

I bought a puppy this spring, an Aire- 
dale, but it is a short-haired dog, that is, 
like a hound. She is a nice black and 
tan, the tan running well up on her hips 
and forelegs. Now, should she be marked 
to be a truly good Airedale, curly-haired, 
long, tawny-haired, or short-haired, or 
could she be either of the three? 

James A. O’NEt. 


Ans.—We note that the saddle is well 
developed on her back, and as regards 
length of hair, would say that up to 14 or 
15 months the saddle should show a ra- 
ther short kinky coat. The darker the 
better. for show purposes. Tawny or 
brindle gray and white hair is more or less 
If it is too long you will have 
to pluck the dog before showing.—Eb. 











RETRIEVED WITHOUT A FEATHER MUSSED 


HARD MOUTH IN POINTERS 


Frecp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

A friend of mine has a pointer, which 
during the present hunting season has de- 
veloped a very hard mouth. Can you in- 
form me, through your column on dog 
queries, whether or not this fault can be 


corrected, and how? The dog is five years | 
Until this | 
season his retrieving has been of that |} 


old, and is a grand worker. 


brand which leaves nothing to be desired. 
It began by his mouthing wounded birds. 
He was scolded for that, but not pun- 
ished. The fault developed rapidly, un- 
til at the present time he can be depended 
on to practically ruin the great major- 
ity of his birds. An attempt is being 
made to correct the fault by the force sys- 
tem, by which he was trained, but up to 
the present time the results have been 
negative. Any suggestions will be greatly 
appreciated, both by my friend and my- 
self. Dr. H. S. Roprnson. 


Ans.—We usually cure hard mouths in 
our pointers and setters by beating them 
severely the instant they mouth a bird. 
Then hand the bird to the dog again, and 
he will usually bite for it, and then give 
him another licking. About the third 
time he will be afraid to touch it, and 
you can scold him, and then you can lay 
a feather of the bird across his nose and 
he won’t touch it. 

We cured old Jack of this in a week, 





Cold Days— 


Hot Drinks 


Hot Days— 


Cold Drinks 


No need to tell an out 
doorsman what a _ prac 
tical and important piec« 
of equipment is some 
thing that will give him 
hot coffee in that duck- 
blind or cooling drinks 
on a sultry trout stream, 
Here is pictured the 
Thermos quart bottle— 
the first onl original tem- 
perature-retaining one and 
—internationally known 
and endorsed. It has 
been tested and proven 
“right” by more than ten million—if you 
haven’t one, you’re in the minority. 


As the Thermos is an article quite in- 
dispensable to every member of the family 
in most every phase of daily life, we 
picked it as a most popular let’s-get- 
together premium. Don’t let us lose faith 
in our judgment. 





Just show your approval of the editorial 

work we are doing and join our monthly 

meetings—let us send you “the livest 

magazine” for a whole year. Our experi- 

enced advice and information takes 

the hard knocks out of your life 

in the open and is worth alone 

Field more than the subscription 

an price. 

rte d Togiveyen | the opportunity 

and 8th Ave. enjoying Field and 

New York City. Stream regularly we offer 

a Thermos quart size 

Es 84.70 NP bottle leet pladnd 

Thermos Quart Bottle with a year’s sub- 
and Field and Stream for scription for 


one year to $4 5 0 


All carrying 
charges prepaid 


Address 

















Mr. Angler— 


Are you one of the men who are not win- 
ning prizes in our annual Prize Fishing 
Contests? Could it be that the reel you 
use is one that is beaten before the fish 
gets the hook? Have you seen other 
fellows come in with strings of bass from 
the same pond you’ve pounded in vain? 


Your outfit is not complete without a good 
reel and we know it. That is “the why 
of this offer. 


Our conviction is that a real reel is half 
of the battle and our idea of an excellent 
reel, one that ought to have a place in 
every good angler’s outfit, is pictured here 

and we can vouch for it. It’s the “York,’ 
which is made, guaranteed and stamped 
with the name of Abbey & Imbrie—one of the 
biggest, best known and most reliable tackle 
houses in the world. This reel is made in 
a nickel-plated satin finish, with rubber 
sides and front plate, and the Abbey 
Triangular Grip. It has a 60-yard 
Capacity and an adjustable click 

and drag 
Go tos any tacklestore and 
pay $3.50 for that reel or 
buy '. —_ us to- 
ether with a year’s 
York Reel and Field § 
and Stream for one subscription for 


alta $4.25 


Name cccccccccecccccccses 


and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 
Enclosed find $4.25 
for which send a 


All carrying 


MRED. es vnsedceseeves charges prepaid 
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although it was mighty hard quail shoot- 
ing, as we had to beat him to the birds 
for it 

Making a dummy with pins inside is 
often advocated, but I think the lessons 
must be given with a freshly killed bird 
to be etfective.— Ep 
BEST DISTEMPER PREVENTIVE 
Frecp & STREAM Pes. Co.: 

I am taking the liberty of asking you tc 
inform me where I can obtain informa- 
tion on a positive and best way to cure 
distemper of dogs. I have a very fine 
setter pup of the Gladstone and White- 
stone stock, and she is going to be a very 
fine hunter 

I am particularly afraid of distemper 
on account of a little interbreeding, al- 
though my pup is in excellent condition 
and strong. But when that disease grips 
them, all is up. 

A. C. STEVENS. 

Ans.—The best preventative that we 
know for distemper will be to send to 
the Pasteur Laboratories, 366 W. 11th St., 
N. Y. C., for a tube of fresh anti- distem- 
per serum and a hypodermic needle. 

Two cubic centimeters of this serum are 
injected into each hind leg of your pup 
between the thighs, and will immunize 
him irom two to four months. 

The period when distemper seems to 
be ripe in the South is January, February 
and March, and we should certainly ad- 
vise immunizing him some time in Decem- 


ber.—Ep. 


MUTE HOUND ON NIGHT 
TRAILS 
Fiep & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for more than two years, and have been 
looking all through the issues to find out 
how to train a hound so that he does not 
bark on night trails. I have had more 
than ten dogs in the last two years, and 
most every one barks on night trails. I 
have a hitch at present that I would like 
to break of this habit if there is a way to 
do it. She is eighteen months old and a, 
fine hunter. 

Grorce W. Hopes. 

Ans.—Regarding the training of your 
hound not to bark on night trails, we do 
not think it can be done, as it is in the 
hound blood, and it is very doubtful 
whether you can train out an instinct of 
this character. It would simply break 
the dog’s spirit through continuous lick- 
ings, the reason for which he is not likely 
to understand. He is apt to conSider that 
you are whipping him for following the 
trail itself, and quit hunting altogether. 

A cross of shepherd dog in a hound 
will make him run mute. It is the only 
a f to get a mute trailer that I know of 
—Ep. 


ORIGIN OF THE PIT BULL 
TERRIER 
Fretp & Stream Pus. Co.: 

Could you please inform me of what 
origin the English Bull Terrier came 
from, and if it is a cross between an 
English Bulldog and a Greyhound? 

Joun STOKES. 

Ans.—The Bull Tetrier is a cross be- 
tween the bulldog and the terrier. These 
crosses were made as early as the be- 
ginning of the Nineteenth Century, but 
itt was not until the last of the first quar- 
ter of the Nineteenth Century that the 
it Dog was known as an established 
breed. These early dogs were brindle 
and white and since been bred for white. 

Mr. A. F. Hochwalt’s book, “Dog- 
craft,” on sale at this office for $1.25, 
treats extensively of the Pit Bull—En. 














is the highest standard in emergency cases. 





too Hi YOU, LISTEN 


Every one of you fellows aa had occasion, at some time 
or other, for the services of a pocket hospital or first aid kit. 
dq, YOU, Mr. MAN, want 
diamond, SURE YOU DO; well, so you should in buying an EMERGENCY CASE. 


THE ELITE EMERGENCY CASE 


Made of Spanish leather and IT FITS THE POCKET. Contains 
in tubes—salve, cold creme, liniment, ointment, liquid court plaster —wi'l not break, spill or leak; bandages, surgeon's 
plaster, compressed cotton, safety pins, dressing forceps, scissors, first aid booklet, etc. 


Our case is the only complete pocket emergency case of its kind on the market, therefore there are no cubstitates 
Price, Postpaid in the U.S. A. $3.00 
THE ELITE SPECIALTY Co. 


value received when you buy a 


: BROCTON, NEW YORK 




















Style 1. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


Single Lens $5.00. 
Double Lens, $6.00. 
Int. Lens, $6.50.1 


Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c. ‘ 
Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner add. $1.00. 


At all dealers, 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., Dept. 1, DULUTH, MINN. 


(A Good Night Companion) 

The Brilliant Search Light has been 
on the market for over seventeen 
years Wherever men hunt, frog. 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practically 
all foreign countries, 

The resson for their wide popularity ix 
satisfactory service, convenience and re- 
lability. 

The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head-—and one filling of carbide lasts 
from 8 to 12 hours. Comes iu single, 
donble and interchangeable lens, 








De You Like Real 


FASCINATING 


pictures, books,novelties, 
etc.? We have the “nif- 
tiest’”’ out, just the kind 
ou have been looking for. 
Bend dime for good full- 
size samples and cata- 
ogue with nearly a 
hundred illustrations of 
beautiful girlsin* ‘Bewitch- 
ing Poses,” etc. You'll 
want more after seeing 
samples and catalogue. 
WILLIAMS PUB. CO. 
4008-52 indiana Ave., Chicage,1W. 








RAW FURS 
M. P LEVINE 


162 Market St. Paterson, N. J. 


Check is alwavs mailed the same day 
furs are received, 








In cold weather trappers smoke out more animals in a day than 
they can take intraps inamonth. All prime far. Worth more 
money. A DIME brings our iliustrated trapper’s guide, it tellx 
how, giving the first time in print secrets of the wisest old 
trappers. It’s worth dollars to you, 
Trappers Supply Company 


ACORN UNI-LITE 


Turns night into day. 300 
candle power. Carry as 
a lantern; use anywhere 
asalamp. Weather-proof. For house, 
barn, garage, camp and around the farm. 
Write tor dig, free offer. Special oppor- 
tunity to farmers, stockmen and motor- 
~,. gents make big mon 

rite tonight for new 1916- i9i7 offer 
acens BRASS MFG. CO., 644 Uni-Lite Bidg., Chicage 


Dept. R Oak Park, i. 











A: BR. wee 
Eels, Mink, ~~ and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
9 inlarge pumpers with the 


New, Folding, Galvanized, Steel eTrap, It 
catches yoling. like a fly-tra} cate AY fice. Made it 
all sizes. Write for price list, and free booklet on 
best bait ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F, GREGORY, K-210, St. Mo. 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 


JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 





Reterence: RK.G. Dun & Co; Bradstreet's, 
N.Y., or Silk City Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

















75 Federal Street 


NEW GUNS FOR OLD 


I will take your Old Gun, Rifle or Revolver 
in Exchange for New Ones. Write me 
what you have and what you want. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
Boston, Mass. 


WHY NOT spend Spring: Sum- 


mer, gatherin 
insects, butterflies for me? 
pay the highest cash prices 
for750 kinds. Don’t mail in- 
sects alive. Some worth $1 
—$7. Men! Women! If 
you mean business, send 
2c stamp for literature. It 
may mean big profits and 
easy outdoor work for you. 
Get posted now for Spring 
season. SINCLAIR, Entomologist 
Box 244, D 28, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Gas Lamps. 
Barn Kerosene or Gasoline 


one just as well asthe other; or the 
two mixed. 300 to6ooC. P. at Wc 
anhour. Family or Business use. 
Agents wanted. Write for full 
illastrations, 


BRILLIANT CAS LAMP CO., 
1004 Se, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


KEROSENE . 











SAVE 


TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE NEXT TO LAST LEFT HAND 
ADVERTISING PAGE 
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GET BIGGER PROFITS THIS SEASON 


RAWTURS 


RAW 


Direct to a house who can afford to pay more. 
Why do we pay // ighest Prices with most re- 
liable assortments? Secause we are manu- 
Jacturers with years of reliable dealings and 
therefore can divide the dealers profits with you. 
Send for price list which will give references 


and quotations, 
265-67 Main St. 


H. HAIMOWICZ errcason 


ESTABLISHED 1894 




















ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 








Do You Intend to Raise 
Pheasants Next Year? 


If so, they should be in new 
quarters as early as 
We can furnish Silver, 
Mongolian, Ringneck, Amherst, 
Reeves, Swinhoe, Elliott, Man- 
hurian Eared, Versicolor, Prince 
f Wales, Pea k, Melanotus, 
Iso fancy ducks, geese, all vari- 
shen of peafowl, wild turkeys, 
Japanese Silkies and Longtails 


catalog 


CHILES & COMPANY 





for colortype and new supplement 


Mt. Sterling, Ky. 














RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the game 
est, and best fighting 
pit games, andthe most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for handsome catalogue. 
Eggs $3.00 per setting of 
13 (Feb. to June) 
GEORGE W. MEANS . 
Union Street, © Concord, North Carolina 


st, last- 
of all 














BOB WHITE QUAIL 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Wild 


—Blue Quail, 
Ducks, Geese, 


Gambels, 
Swans, 


Cranes, Wild Turkeys, Parrots, Canaries, Cage 
Birds, Game Birds, Pet Stock, Elk, Deer, Buffalo, 
Silver Foxes, Mink, ete Big, beautiful illus- 
Krated catalog 10« Price lists free Hornes 
Zoological Arena Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

; PHEASANTS—H. W. Myers, Olympia, Wash- 


jington. RK. F. D. No. 1. 





REPRODUCED IN OILS 


Price 50 Cents 


Due tothe pendrednot requests we have had for repro- 
ductions of atson’s famous paintings that are 
appearing on See covers, we have arranged, through a 
new process, to have a limited number of these covers 
reproduced in oil, size 7x8's", so that it is difficult to 
tell them from the originals. 

Special offer, with a year’s subscription to 
teld and Stream, $1.75 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Printing Crafts Ridg., 84th St. and Sth Avenne, New York City 
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SELLER ETI 3 


side view,open 





sidjefolied 
top-opven 


FOLDING ROWBOAT 


Fietp & Stream Pus. Co. 

| read. every issue of your magazine 
irom cover to cover, ads and all, and take 
great pleasure, therefrom. Duck shoot- 
ing is my hobby and I have been in the 
rushes several days this wall. 

Owing to high water in all the lakes 


and marshes it has made a boat a neces- 


| sity this fall and as | have a Ford road- 
ster I developed the idea of making a 
folding boat to carry on the rear. This 


has proved an ideal duck boat, and is as 
easy to transport as a trunk. Here is a 
rough sketch. : 

In each end is a separate waterproof 
compartment, and it is held together with 
a strap hinge on top at each side and 
there is a strap hinge on each side, with 
the bolt removable to take out when fold- 


ing: length, open, 10 ft.; folded, 5 ft.; 
width at center, 34 inches; at each end, 
18 inches; depth, 12 inches; covered over 
all with 30-gauge galvanized iron, painted 
brown. \ll joints are soldered. This 
will fit on the back of a roadster, and 
makes an excellent luggage box, and will 
carry two men easily in the water. An- 
other feature not to be overlooked is 
that when wet ducks are picked up from 
the water, throw them in the front part 
and sit in the rear, which is always dry. 
This boat can be made with plenty of 
strength to weigh not over 100 Ibs. 
W. E. SeE.tens. 

Ans.—We are much interested in the 
design of the folding rowboat shown in 
your letter. We would suggest that the 
hinges and bridgewall, where the two 
halves of the boat join, be made very 
strong with gusset braces in each joint, 
for the strain that will come on these 
fastenings in the sea way will be very 


great.—Ep. 


TO ENAMEL STEEL RODS 
Scrape off all the old enamel, then ; AD 
ply a thin coat of good coach varnish and 


allow it to dry sufficient to permit han- 
dling. Wrap the rod from tip to butt 
with fine silk. Then pass the rod through 


flame to remove the nap 
Finish the work with a good waterproof 
varnish. There will be but a slight in- 
crease in the weight of the rod 


an_ alcohol 


HOW TO MAKE A TOBOGGAN 
By A. A. Thomas 





To make a toboggan for use of trap- 
pers, prospectors, freighters, etc.. select 
a board of white ash, 10 feet by 6 inches 
by 1'4 inch, strictly straight grain. Get 
same ripped in two, which makes two 
boards about '2 inch thick. Plane them 
down to desired thickness, say ‘2 to ¥% 
inch thick. Lay them side by side, and 
put on crosspieces, about 1'4 inch square 
and about 2 feet apart as in Fig. (1). 
Screw from bottom side and counter- 
sinking screws, leaving nicks 1m cross- 
pieces at ends for binding rope at A, 
Fig. (3). The crosspiece B, Fig. (1) 
and (2) is placed on bottom side with 
notches cut in ends of same for binding 
rope, see Figs. (1) and (2). Front end 
is then steamed and bent up to position, 
shown in Fig. (2). Then binding rope 


C is put on being pulled tight and tied 
at D, Figs. (2). Then nail on tug leather 
with hole cut in it at E, Fig. (1), and cut 
holes for tug rope at FF, Fig. (1) and 
(2). Then put in tug rope of desired 
length. To make toboggan pull easily, 
scorch bottom over red-hot stove or iron. 
Then rub in tallow while hot. 





The toboggan shown in drawing is 9 
feet long by 12 inches wide, which is the 
best width for woods use. I have seen 
freighters use them as narrow as 10 
inches on account of their being easier 
to draw, but they upset more readily than 
a wider toboggan. For sporting use 
about 18 inches is the proper width. In 
buying a good toboggan properly made 
they cost $1 and up per foot. The to- 






boggan I have described can be made for 
about $1, and besides it is made way 
you want it. 
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WORKING PLAN OF THE TOBOGGAN 
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classified pages in . hopes of finding the a 


advertisements on these : 
see how short a time it will take to effect 
— out whi it you don't want, 


* has connate you want 
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Psori 
ECZEMA §; priecis. Cogeen Gate, Siew 


Sore Eyes, Siemeniiier Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Piles, 
Write for particulars and free 


If You Are a Sufferer From Rheumatism 


cured or no charge. 
wet nights spent in the 
ton 


@ cure that is positive not a patent “medic ine, ECZEMA REMEDY co. 





HUGO A. LINDBERG rene & HORNS in the r 


Rheumatism Cure Co., 











Lindberg, Wash. 











57 West 24th Street, 


at $1.00 for nated pair 





BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED WOODLAND 


caninoU HEADS. rot MACHE a ad forn 





lasting mothproof 








_ UPS THAT ARE TIP UPS- 


GAME HEADS AND SCALPS; 
= e 


MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 





New York City 


EXPERT TAXIDERMY 
Big Game Heads, Rugs and Birds 


The F. W, Lewis Co. New Bedford, Mass. 





end $1.00 


Nice to 
dollar if 
bondale, 





MOVING PICTURE CAMERA, FOR CHRISTMAS—Giv: 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY. 


CONSULTING FISHCULTURIST— 
M. 





~ A REAL MINNOW 





WOULD YOU LIKE 
~alh Speer Ba Wealth. Our tre Book 
t 


Patent wes OUR CREDIT SYSTEM, 
WATERS & C esis & PARKER 
D 
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IT'S HUNTING TIME 
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Fon SALE— Two-year old Buck re nic 
W WATER SHOE GREASE CO., Lindberg, Wash. 
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— lers eas¥ meat. 


weed cameras and inane. 
we ‘sell is caref ally en by trained exp verts.« 
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INVENT SOMETHING. 
Free book tells what | 
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Do You USE This Magazine or acts Read ne 


Do you allow us to save you the time, trouble and money caused by writing to 
the numerous different advertisers for their booklets, 
index-to-advertisers page for an easy answer to that worry. 

Do you consult our Information Service Bureau with regard to any trip you 
Do you know that we have thousands of reports Cov ering every 
section of this country and Canada—reports that are real, written by men who 
have actually made this trip, and who have no other object than to tell us the true 


catalogs, etc.? 


Do you let some question pertaining to camping, camp equipment, rifles, ballistics, 
fishing or dogs remain unanswered in your mind? If so, why not let us help you out? 


Just address your question ‘‘Information 
Bureau”’ and it will get to the right man 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


See our 











MY PACK 
By M. A. Gurney 
HAT “there is nothing new under 
the sun” seems a trite saying, yet 
if one would make their dollars 
have more cents, then we musy 
scheme to work the old practical ideas 
into new ones. 

‘Cutting a pound here and there is re- 
sponsible for the pack-sack | have evolved, 
though just here I want to thank some- 
one somewhere for showing me the orig- 
inal fold as shown by Fig. 3, for without 
this most original and practical founda- 
tion little would have been done. The 
pack which I will describe is convertible 
into a shelter tent, a hammock and 
a sleeping bag, yet when on the carry, 
packed and tied, is practically waterproof ; 
in fact when tied one may drag it in 
water without fear of the contents being 
wet when uncovered. Its weight when 
made of 7-ounce ducking and _ water- 
proofed is but eight pounds, which is well 
within the limits of most packs or dun- 
nage bags. 

By referring to Fig. 1 the general di- 
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THE 8-POUND PACK, TENT AND SLEEPING BAG OPEN 


mensions are given, it being eight feet 
square with grommets placed one foot 
to 
one side is a pocket (Fig. 2 of Fig 1) one 
foot wide and four feet long, this being 
also divided in compartments one foot 
square, and is for the storage of hand- 
kerchiefs, tooth brush, shaving outfit, etc., 
though when emptied serves as a pillow 
when the pack is used as a hammock or 
sleeping bag. This feature may be omitted 
if desired, though to my mind it is es- 
sential to neatness, comfort and system. 

In addition to the cloth is used two 
20-foot %-inch clothesline ropes. 

Now refer to Fig. 2, in which we have 
staked the tail of center end and two ends, 
fastened one of our ropes to a grommet 
in the remaining end, fastened this rope 


| over a friendly limb and drawn taut. This 


gives us a shelter tent eight feet long, 
eight feet high and four feet wide at the 
center opening. Throw’ your blanket on 
the ground and, as the Englishman says, 
“if it gets rawther nawsty,” use your re- 
maining 20-foot line to lace up the front 
of the tent, beginning at the top. It may 
be advisable to loosen your tight line a 
few inches in order to close the tent com- 
pletely; but why be finicky, a little fresh 
air is what you are seeking anyway. 


(To be continued) 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


Fietp AND STREAM offers three prizes 
for the best three photographs submitted 
each month in this Contest, reserving the 
right to publish at our own discretion the 
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“The National Automobile Show on Paper” 


is what people who are interested in motoring have come 


to call Collier’s Annual Automobile Number. For it is the first big as- 
sembling of the new cars and accessories in printed form and an hour or two spent 
among its pages is the next best thing to visiting the great New York Show 

The 1917 Automobile Number will be issued January 6th. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
























ful guide ? 


It’s not too late— 


Most holiday gift shopping has now been attended to; but 
have;you thought of all your sportsman friends and—that faith- 
If you haven’t it’s not too late and in these adver- 
tising pages you will find many excellent suggestions. 


Neither is it too late to begin to take advantage of this 


SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 


Here is a welcomed feature that will make it easy for you to ask 
for as many different catalogs, booklets, etc., as you want. 


Use the coupon below and save some letter writing, but care must 
be taken not to confuse page numbers with service numbers. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





We Guarantee 







advertiser, 


This guarantee does not cover Sale, 


the reliability and business integrity of the advertisers in our pages. 
complaint of unsatisfactory treatment it must be shown that in the correspondence with the 
mention was made of the advertisement having been seen in FIELD AND 
STREAM and the complaint must come to us within ten days of the receipt of the goods. 
Want and Exchange as in such transactions there is 
sometimes dissatisfaction even when both parties are sincere and honest. 

Department for our method of insuring satisfaction in the purchase of dogs. 


In registering a 


See the Kennel 














































































Gentlemen: 





I want to know more about some of the articles advertised 


Please have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers 
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orders submitted. The prizes for next 
month will be: First Prize—Three years’ 
subscription to Firtp AND STREAM. 













Second Prize—Two years’ subscription to 
Fietp AND StrEAM. Third Prize—One 
year’s subscription to Fretp AND STREAM. 
For all others, 50c. will be allowed when 
used. 
Contestants 
will please place 
the back of each 
make of camera and type 
light conditions, time of exposure, and 
any other explanatory matter which 
would be of interest. Address all entries 
to Photographic Contest Department, 
Printing Crafts Bldg. 
Eighth Avenue, New 


submitting photographs 
name and address on 
one submitted, state 
of lens used, 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
34th 
York. 


Street and 














First Prize Photo—Made _ Mitchell. 


No. 4 Kodak, Goerz Dagor Lens, St p F. 16, 1/20 
Second. Subject—Wild Be S rised at 
Work. 














Second Prize 9g to—Ma by Clifford L 
How ard 3A F K., F. 7.7. Lens, Stop 3% 
1/25 second. Subject Black Diamond Rattle 
snake. 





Third Prize Photo—Made by Otto A. Hoff 
man. No. 2 Kewpie Camera, 1/50 Second; Dis- 
tance, 8 Feet. Subject—Prairie Chicken and 


Nest. 
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| (Kxtraordinary Limited Offer 


when 
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ss on 


“1 ito Field and Stream Readers 


and 
which 
ntries 
Bide. By special agreement, we have arranged a remarkable money saving introductory 
—_ campaign through which our readers may obtain FIELD AND STREAM in club with 


splendid periodicals for the home, for only a fraction of their real value. 








The Publishers Will Mail the Magazine Direct 
From Their Office to You 


To take advantage of this remarkable opportunity you should act at once, as the offers are good 
for a limited time only. _ Present subscribers to any of these magazines may have their subscriptions ex- 
tended. 

Subscriptions.may commence with any month. The magazines may be sent to one address or 
each to a different address. This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe with you or 





inca to use the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends or relatives. Each subscription is for one year. 
ised at Extra postage is necessary on Canadian and Foreign subscriptions 


Remit by money ofder, check, United States stamps or currency, as most convenient. Please 
use the coupon below. 
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CHAPTER 1 
CAMP AND TRAIL 


TENTS 
THE WALL TENT 
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CHAPTER I 












































Why You Need 
Field and Stream 


You, as a sportsman, absolutely need 
FIELD AND SThea 

You need it because you want to keep up 
with the doings of the sporting world, to 
know about the new kinks and short-cuts 
constantly being devised by the expert 
hunters, campers and anglers. Almost 
every day sees a change for the better. of 
one kin@ or another. You want to know 
about them—you owe it to yourself to do so. 

Our editors fer years have fished and 
hunted and camped with those experts 

those ‘‘know how’’ fellows—-and so when 
one of them thinks up a new ‘“‘stunt’ 
that looks good, he goes out with Warren 
H. Miller. our editor; they try it out, test 
it thoroughly, and if it’s good—pass it 
along to you, Mr. Sportsman. 

Besides the practical ‘‘how to do it’’ ar 
ticles, there are the dozens of splendidly 
illustrated stories of trips for game and 
fishing in all parts of America—of the 
world. These are not “‘just ordinary sto- 
ries’’ but the pick and choice of literally 
hundreds of stories submitted to us each 
month by writers everywhere. 

So, Mr. Sportsman, subscribe to FieLp 
AND StreaM. You NEED IT, partly for 
its practical helpfulness, but most of all 
for its repeated messages from God's good 
outdoors 





Get This Complete 
Sportsman’s Handbook 


the 


“T find lots of bully suggestions and practical hints in 
sporting magazines! But when I want to try them I er 
can find the copy I saw ‘en: in!” 

That exclamation, overheard by Warren H. Mill 
of Field and Stream, is the reason for The Outd 
Handbook, now ready to become guide, companion a: 
to all good sportsmen in America. 

For four years Editor Miller and his force of assistants 
have been working on the Handbook. Back files of all the 
sportsmen’s publications have been searched, every standard work 
on the outdoors consulted, with the object of gathering into easily 
consulted, condensed, boiled-down, cross-indexed form, all the best 
thought, tested experience and proven wisdom of the greatest author- 
ities on hunting, fishing, camping, canoeing, trapping, woodcraft, 
tracking, and where-to-go knowledge, for the benefit of the sports- 
man, both novice and old-timer. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 


is the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment and 
experience on the part of these trained and time-proven woodsmen. 
The publishers of Field and Stream take pleasure in recommending 
the Outdoorsman’s Handbook as cemmatonaiity the mast putheatia 
most complete, most absolutely reliable book on the outdoors yet 
published and are confident that Field and Stream readers will 


find the Handbook helpful in making their coming trips more 
enjoyable, safer, more successful and more comfortable than in the 
past. Note the handy size of the book (5 inches by 7 inches) with 


its indestructible canvas cover—easy to slip it right in the pack so 
as to go along right with you for quick reference in the woods 

In the preparation of the Handbook Warren H. Miller, himself 
one of the foremost authorities in America on camping subjects, has 
had the active support, assistance, and co-operation of such recog 
nized experts as Lientenant Townsend Whelen, Powhatan Robinson, 
David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward White, Ezra H. Fitch, Charles 
Askins, C. L. Gilman, Wm. Lyman, E. M. Gill and Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

In addition to practical articles on how to hunt or fish for all of 
America’s game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will be 
found to contain a vast store of helpful information regarding 
outfits for all the various sorts of fishing, hunting, canoeing, camp- 
ing and tramping trips, GAME, FISH AND TRANSPORTATION 
LAWS, “WHERE TO GO” INFORMATION, etc., together with 
nearly 300 illustrations. 











Send This Coupon 
This coupon with a check or money order for $2.25 will bring 
your copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream (new or renewal) America’s 
leading sportsman’s magazine. The price of the book alone is $1.50, 
the subscription alone $1.50, total value $3.00. Take advantage of 
this opportunity at once. 


























FIELD AND STREAM, 
461 Eighth Ave., 


GENTLEMEN: 
Enclosed find $2.25: for which please send an Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book year to 


N. Y. City 


and Field and Stream for one 
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Rifles, Trigger Squeeze 
Rod Repairing 

Saddle Bag 

Salmon 





Channel Bass 

Bluefish, Tarpor 
Weakfish 

Shotgun, Balance 
Shotgun, Loading Table 
Shotgun, Loads for Game 
Shotgun, Pellet Tables 


Powders 
Shooting Qualitie 
Dense and Bulk 
Bags ... 


Shotgun, 
Shotgun, 
Powders 
Sleepir g 
Fox, Gray 
Mink, Wild Cat 
Snowshoe 
Spinners 
Surf Tackle 


Tents, Baker 

Tents, Camp Fire 
Tents, Forester 

Tents, Wall... : 
Tracks and Tracking 
Tracks, Deer, Wounded 
Tracks, Sheep, Mountain 
Trap Set, Mink 

Trap Set. Muskrat 
Trapshooting, Clay Birds 
Trapshooting, Layouts 
Trapshooting, Rules 
Trout—Brook Trout... 
Cutthroat Trout 


Rainbow ‘Trout 
Tump Harness .......... 
Broadbill ° 

Mallard desea oe 
—— Chicken 6.22332: 
ra Uta cetharka 6.69 
Redhead 
Snipe, Yellowlegs 
Turkey, Wild 
Willet, Woodcock......... 
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4 SHAVING STRATEGY 
232 n’t try to bluff your beard —trick it. The 
386 lliams’ Big Stick is a paradox. It’s husky 
t but it yields a lather so soft and 
ind soothing that it sneaksin on Mr. 
citaioeds bien inte d scard. 


7 alo age. 


x 
“pee 








‘4 | ns’ Holder Top Shaving 
: = Sather s ms 
ios you this magic lather in a nickel 
135 Pa er with a metal grip for your 
116 rows in your affections as the 
122 ° . ° 
12 \ itself away in your interest. 
33 Soap comes in several convenient f 
4 Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
1 é mae and in round cakes 
12 | 
it ere. Then aceol Vv } you 

/ +1 prefer or st 4c. in stamps for any one. 
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FLEXIBLE 


When you go hunting, fishing or tramping, 
think how much more pleasure you would get if you 
’ knew the name of every object you met, the birds, trees, 
flowers, fish, animals, butterflies, insects. Don’t be 





blind to all the beauties and pleasures of the great open 
air, for 


It Belongs To You 


and now you can come into full possession of your es- 
tate— you can know all its wonderful inhabitants, their 
habits, their names, their appearance. The new edition 
of The New Nature Library makes this possible, and 
no lover of the outdoor life should be without these 
books. Winter and Summer, you will find them a con- 
stant source of pleasure and instruction. 


The New Nature Library 


Open your eyes to the marvelous life of all outdoors. 


Here you get the result of the vast researches and study of the 
most eminent authorities. Men like Dr. David-Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford University; Dr. Howard, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. Evermann, of the U.S. Fish Commission; Dr. Holland, of the Carnegie 
Museum. A ready reference library which identifies, classifies, tells you all 
about thousands of nature’s wonderful creations. With these books in your 
home, you need not go blindly through field and forest. You will see new 
things on every hand. The complete set of nine volumes in the rich cloth 
or the leather binding, as you choose, for seven days’ examination if you 
ask for it now. Read our offer. Then, send the coupon with $1. Get these 
books to read. 


ang \ 2, Send This Coupon 


recs For Seven Days’ Rentiient 


021, Garden City,N.Y. *% 
This coupon, sent with $1, will bring the entire set. Your $1 


me vy big nine-vol 

et EW NATURE 

RY “i ape ial Outdoor 

ym in cloth binding) for 

* examination. If [ keep 
oks I will se , ’ . 

: back if you don't keep the books. Just get these beautiful volumes 

and spend a whole evening looking at the wonders they contain. Why not have 

them sent when we make such an offer? If you don’t want them, ship them back. Otherwise, 

pay on easy terms. (See coupon). But get the books and see the great plates—marvelous 

colors—just like the birds, animals and flowers themselves. Country Life in America, 

yours for half price if you purchase these books. Mail the coupon today. . Do it right now. 








All These Subjects 


Bird Neighbors—Wild Flowers 
—Butterflies— Moths —Trees 
—American Animals — Fishes 
Insects Game Birds. 
9 big volumes—7 in. x 9%4 in. 
Cloth or flexible leather bind- 
ing. Gilttops. Hundreds of 
pictures. Many plates in 
natural colors. Thousands of 
pages of fascinating text. 











until the price, 

I may have Country Life in 

ca for one year for $2 addi” 
l enclose $1 as first pay 


— is wanted 
ms $ 


limp leather 
$44.50, ter 4 a month) put 








Special NE 
Outdoor Editi 


The edition now 
fered is a new impret 
from large clear type and esp 
etched plates. The finest set p 
Be sure to get this speci 
while the opportunity is yours. § 
delay. Send the coupon today, 


Magnifice 
Pictures! 


A vast collection 
remarkable color plates sb 
you the animais, the birds, th 
the flowers — everything — ju 
they appear in their native h 
Such pictures as these, will 
text matter written by famous 
alists, will give you access to 
edge such as few men possess. 
is all yours on our special 
Write today. 


ie | Doubleday, Page & Company, Dept. 7021, Garden City, N. 


ou want Country Life in *%& : oss bane 
ca also, writ x aa? “| 3 aks 
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